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The main incident recorded in the following excerpta from our family papers 
has but too solid a foundation. The portrait of Roger Ingoldsby is not among 
those in the gallery, but I have some recollection of having seen, when a boy, a 
picture answering the description here given of him, much injured, and lying 
without a frame in one of the attics. 


Ir has a jocund sound, 
That gleeful Marriage chime, 
As from the old and ivied tower, 
It peals, at the early Matin hour, 
Its merry, merry round ; 
And the Spring is in its prime, 
And the Song-bird, on the spray, 
Trills from his throat, in varied noie, 
An emulative lay— 
It has a joyous sound !! 
And the Vicar is there with his wig and his book, 
And the Clerk with his grave, guasi-sanctified look, 
Aud there stand the Village maids all with their posies, 
Their lilies, and daffy-down-dillies, and roses, 
Dight in white, 
A comely sight, 
Fringing the path to the left and the right ; 
—From our nursery days we all of us know 
Ne’er doth ‘* Our Ladye’s garden grow”’ 
So fair for a ** Grand Horticultaral Show” 
As when border’d with “* pretty maids all on a row.” 
And the urchins are there, escap’d from the rule 
Of that “ Limbo of Infants,” the National School, 
April. —voL, LXX. NO. CCLXXX. 21 
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Whooping, and bawling, 
And squalling, and calling, 
And crawling, and creeping, 
And jumping, and leaping, 
Bo-peeping ’midst ‘* many a mouldering heap” in 
Whose bosom their own ‘** rude forefathers” are sleeping ; 
— Young rascals !—instead of lamenting and weeping 
Laughing and gay, 
A gorge “de ployée— 
Only now and then pausing—and checking their play, 
To ‘* wonder what ’tis makes the gentlefolks Stay,” 
Ah, well a-day! 
Little deem they, 
Poor ignorant dears! the bells, ringing away, 
Are any thing else 
Than mere Parish bells, 
Or that each of them, should we go into its history, 
Is but a ** Symbol” of some deeper mystery— 
That the clappers and ropes 
Are mere practic al tropes 
Of ‘ trumpets” and ‘ tongues,” and of * preachers,” and popes, 
Unless Clement the fourth’s worthy Chaplain, Durand, err, 
See the ** Rationale,” of that Goosey -gander. 


5? 


Gently! gently, Miss Muse! 

Mind your P’s and your Q’s! 
Don’t be malapert—laugh, Miss, but never abuse !— 
Calling names, whether done to attack or to back a schism, 
Is, Miss, believe me, a great piece of Jack-ass-ism, 

And as, on the whole, 

You’re a good-natured soul, 

You must never enact such a pitiful 7d/e. 
No, no, Miss, pull up, and go back to your boys 
In the churchy: ird, who're making this hubbub and noise— 
Sut hush !—there’s an end to their romping and mumming, 
For voices are heard—here’s the company coming! 


And see !--the avenue gates unfold, 

And forth they pace, ‘that bridal train, 
The grave, the gay, the young, the old, 

They cross the ereen and grassy lane. 
Bridesman, Bridesmaid, Bridegroom, Bride, 
Two by two, and side by side, 

Uncles, and aunts, friends tried and prov d, 
And cousins, a great many times remov'd. 

A fairer ora eentler She, 

A lovelier Maid, in her degree, 

Man’s eye micht never hope to see, 
Than darling, bonnie Maud Ingoldsby, 
The flow’r of that goodly company ; 
While whispering low, with bated voice, 
Close by her side, her heart’s dear choice, 
Walks Fredville’s hope, young Valentine Boys. 
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—But where, oh where, 
Is Ingoldsby’s heir ? 
Little Jack Ingoldsby ?—where, oh where ? 
Why he’s here,—and he’s there, 
And he’s every where— 
He’s there, and he’s here; 
In the front—in the rear— 
Now this side, now that side,—now far, and now near— 
The Puck of the party, the darling ‘ pet” boy, 
Full of mischief, and fun, and goodhumour, and Joy; 
With his laughing blue eye, and his cheek like a rose, 
And his long curly locks, and his little snub nose ; 
In his tunic, and trousers, and cap—there he goes! 
Now pinching the bridesmen,—now teazing his sister, 
And telling the bridesmaids how ‘ Valentine kiss’d her ;” 
The torment, the plague, the delight of them all, 
See he’s into the churchyard !—he’s over the wall— 
Gambolling, frolicking, capering away, 
He’s the first in the church, be the second who may! 
* * * * * * 
"Tis o’er ;—the holy rite is done, 
The rite that ‘‘ incoporates two in one,” 
—And now for the feasting, and frolic, and fun! 
Spare we to tell of the smiling and sighing, 
The shaking of hands, the embracing, and crying. 
The ‘* toot—toot—toot”’ 
Of the tabour and flute, 
Of the white-wige’d Vicar’s prolonged salute, 
Or of how the blithe ‘‘ College Youths,”—rather old stagers, 
Accustom’d, for years, to pull bell-ropes for wagers— 
Rang, faster than ever, their ‘ triple-bob-wasors ;” 
(So loud as to charm ye, 
At once and alarm ye ; 
— Symbolic,” of course, of that rank in the army.) 


Spare we to tell of the fees, and the dues 
To the ‘little old Woman that open’d the pews,” 
Of the largesse bestow’d on the Sexton and Clerk, 
Of the four-year-old sheep roasted whole in the park, 
Of the laughing and joking, 
The quafting and smoking, 
And chaffing, and broaching—that is to say, poking 
A hole in a mighty magnificent tub 
Of what men, in our hemisphere, term ‘* Humming Bub,” 
But which Gods,—who it scems use a different lingo 
From Mortals,—are wont to denominate “ Stingo.” 


Spare we to tell of the Horse-collar grinning ; 

The Cheese! the reward of the ugly one winning ;— 

Of the young Ladies racing for Dutch body-linen,— 

—The soapy-tailed Sow,—a rich prize when you've caught her,— 
Of little boys bobbing for pippins in water; 
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The smacks, and the whacks, 
Aud the jumpers in sacks, 
These down on their noses and those on their backs ;— 
Nor skills it to speak of those darling old ditties, 
Sung rarely in hamlets now—never in cities, 
The “ King and the Miller,” the ‘‘ Bold Robin Hood,” 
“ Chevy Chase,” “ Gilderoy,” and the “ Babes in the Wood !”— 
—You'll say that my taste 
Is sadly misplaced, 
But I can’t help confessing these simple old tunes, 
The ‘‘Auld Robin Grays,” and the “ Aileen Aroons,” 
The ‘‘ Gramachree Mollys” and ‘‘ Sweet Bonny Doons” 
Are dearer to me, 
In a tenfold degree, 
Than a fine fantasia from over the sea; 
And, for sweetness, compared with a Beethoven fugue, are 
As “ best-refined-loaf,” to the coarsest ‘* brown sugar ;’’* 
—Alack, for the Bard’s want of science! to which he owes 
All this misliking of foreign capricios !— 
Not that he’d say 
One word, by the way, 
To disparage our new Idol, Monsieur Duprez— 
But he grudges, he owns, his departed half-guinea 
Each Saturday night when, devoured by chagrin, he 
Sits listening to singers whose names end in 2nz. 


But enough of the rustics—let’s leave them pursuing 
Their out-of-door gambols, and just take a view in 
The inside the Hall, and see what they are doing 

And first there’s the Squire, 

The hale, hearty Sire 
Of the Bride,—with his coat-tails subducted, and higher, 
A thought, than they’re commonly wont to aspire ; 
His back and his buckskins exposed to the fire ;— 
—Bright, bright are his buttons,—and bright is the hue 
Of his squarely-cut coat of fine Saxony blue; 
And bright the shalloon of his little quilled queue ; 
— White, white as ‘* Young England’s,” the dimity vest 
Which descends like an avalanche o’er his broad breast, 
Till its further progression is put in arrest 
By the portly projection that springs from his chest, 
Overhanging the garment—that can’t be exprest ; 
—White, white are his locks,—which, had Nature fair play, 
Had appeared a clear brown, slightiy sprinkled with grey, 
But they're white as the peaks of Plinlimmon to-day, 
Or Ben Nevis, his pate is si bien poudré / 
Bright, bright are the boots that envelope his heels, 
—Bright, bright i is the gold chain suspending his seals, 








* Ad pues um, Servientem ad legem— 


This rhyme, if, when scann’d by your critical ear, it 
Is not quite legitimate, comes pretty near it. 
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And still brighter yet may the gazer descry 

The Tear-drop that spangles the fond Father's eye . 
As it lights on the Bride— | 
His belov’d One—the pride 

And delight of his heart,—sever’d now from his side ;— ; 
But brighter than all, ; 
Arresting its fall, 

Is the Smile, that rebukes it for spangling at all, 

—A clear case, in short, of what old Poets tell, as 

Blind Homer for instance, ev daxpvar yeas. 


Then there are the Bride and the Bridegroom, withdrawn 
To the deep Gothic window that looks on the lawn, 
Ensconced on a squab of maroon-coloured leather, 

And talking—and thinking, no doubt—of the weather. 


But here comes the party—Room ! room for the guests ! 
In their Pompadour coats, and laced ruffles, and vests, 
— First, Sir Charles Grandison 
Baronet, and his Son, 
Charles,x—the Mamma does not venture to ‘‘ show’=— 
—Miss Byron, you know, 
She was call’d long ago— 
For that Lady, ’twas said, had been playing the d—I, 
Last season, in Town, with her old beau, Squire Greville, 
Which very much shock’d, and chagrin’d, as may well be 
Supposed, “ Doctor Bartlett,” and ‘* Good Uncle Selby.” 
—Sir Charles, of course, could not give Greville his gruel, in 
Order to prove his abhorrence of duelling, 
Nor try for, deterr’d by the serious expense, a 
Complete separation, a thoro et mensd, 
So he *‘ kept a calm sough,” and, when asked to a party, 
A dance, or a dinner, or tea and ecarté, 
He went with his son, and said, looking demurely, 
He'd “ left her at home, as she found herself poorly.” 


Two Foreigners near, 
‘© Of distinction,” appear ; 
A pair more illustrious you ne’er heard of, or saw, 
Count Ferdinand Fathom,—Count Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
All cover’d with glitt’ting Jijouterte and hair—Poles, 
Whom Lord Dudley Stuart calls ‘* Patriot,”—Hook “ Bare Poles;” 
Such rings, and such brooches, such studs, and such pins! 
| ’Twere hard to say which 
Were more gorgeous and rich, 
Or more truly Mosaic, their chains or their chins ! 
Next Sir Roger de Coverley.—Mr. Will Ramble, 
With Dame Lismahago, (née Tabitha Bramble),— 
Mr. Random and Spouse,—Mrs. Pamela Booby, 
(Whose nose was acquiring a tinge of the ruby, 
And ‘ people did say’’—but no matter for that,— 
Folks were not then enlighten’d by good Father Mat.)— 
—Three friends from ‘‘ the Colonies” near them were seen, ! 
The great Massachusets man, General Muff Green,— i 
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Mr. Jonathan W. Doubikins,—men 
‘‘ Influential some,”—and their ‘‘ smart’”’ Uncle Ben ;— 
Rev. Abraham Adams (preferr’d to a stall),— 
—Mr. Jones and his Lady, from Allworthy Hall ; 

—Our friend Tom, by the way, 

Had turn’d out rather gay - 
For a married man—certainly ‘‘ people did say,” 
He was shrewdly suspected of using his wife ill, 
And being as sly as his half-brother Blifil.— 
(Miss Seagrim, ’tis well known, was now in high feather, 
And ‘ people did say,” they’d been seen out together,— 
A fact, the ‘‘ Boy Jones,” who, in our days, with malice 
Aforethought, so often got into the Palace, 
Would seem to confirm, as, ’tis whispered he owns, he’s 
The son of a natural son of Tom Jones’s.) 


Lady Bellaston, (mem. she had not been invited !), 
Sir Peregrine Pickle, now recently knighted,— 
All joyous, all happy, all looking delighted ! 
—lIt would bore you to death should I pause to describe, 
Or enumerate, half of the elegant tribe 
Who filled the background, 
And among whom were found 
The elite of the old County families round, 
Such as Honeywood, Oxenden, Knatchbull, and Norton, 
Matthew Robinson,* too, with his beard, from Monk’s Horton, 
The Faggs, and Finch-Hattons, Tokes, Derings, and Deedess, 
And Fairfax, (who then called the castle of Leeds his;) | 
Esquires, Knights, and Lords, 
In bag-wigs and swords ; 
And the troops, and the groups 
Of fine Ladies in hoops ; 
The pompoons, the toupées, and the diamonds and feathers ; 
The flowered-silk sacques 
Which they wore on their backs,— 
—How'?—sacques and pompoons, with the Squire’s boots and lea- 
thers ?— 
Stay! stay!—I suspect, 
Here's a trifling neglect 
On your part, Madame Muse—though you’re commonly accu- 
rate, 
As to costume, as brown Quaker, or black Curate, 
For once, I confess, 
Here you're out as to dress ;— 
You’ve been fairly caught napping, which gives me distress, 
For I can’t but acknowledge it is not the thing 
Sir Roger de Coverley’s laced suit to bring 
Into contact with square-cut coats,—such as George Byng, 
And poor dear Sir Francis appeared in last spring.— 





i 


* A worthy and eccentric Country Gentleman afterwards the second Lord 
Rokeby, being cousin (“a great many times removed”) and successor in the 
barony to Richard, Archbishop of Armagh, who first bore that title—His beard 
was truly Patriarchal.—Mr. Muntz’s—pooh!— 
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So, having for once been compelled to acknowledge, I 
’ve made a small hole in our mutual chronology, 
Canter on, Miss, without farther apology,— 

Only don’t make 

Such another mistake, 
Or you'll get in a scrape, of which I shall partake ;— 
Enough !—you are sorry for what you have done, 
So dry your eyes, Miss, blow your nose, and go on! 


Well—the party are met, all radiant and gay, 

And how every person is dress’d—we won't say ; 
Suffice it, they all come glad homage to pay 

To our dear ** bonnie Maud,” on her own wedding-day, 
To dance at her bridal, and help ‘‘ throw the stocking,” 
—A practice that’s now discontinued as shocking. 


There’s a breakfast, they know— 
There always is so 
On occasions like these wheresoever you go. 
Of course there are ‘‘ lots” of beef, potted and hung, 
Prawns, lobsters, cold fowl, and cold ham, and cold tongue, 
Hot tea, and hot coffee, hot rolls, and hot toast, ; 
Cold pigeon-pie (rook ?), and cold boil’d and cold roast, 
Scotch marmalade, jellies, cold creams, colder ices,— 
Blanemange, which young Ladies say so very nice is,— 
Rock-melons in thick, Pinesin much thinner slices, — 
Char, potted with clarified butter and spices, 
Renewing an appetite long past its crisis— 
Refined barley-sugar, in various devices, 
Such as bridges, and baskets, and temples, and grottos— 
And nasty French lucifer snappers with mottoes. 
—In short, all those gimcracks together were met 
Which people of fashion tell Gunter to get 
When they give a grand dejeuner a la fourchette— 
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(A phrase which, though French, in our language still lingers, 


Intending a breakfast with forks and not fingers.) 
And see! what a mountainous Bridecake !—a thing 
By itself—with small pieces to pass through the ring! 


Now as to the wines !—‘* Ay, the Wine !” cries the Squire, 
Letting fall both his coat-tails,—which nearly take fire,— 
Rubbing his hands, 
He calls out, as he stands, 
To the serving-men waiting “ his Honour’s” commands, 
‘© The Wine !—to be sure—here you Harry—Bob—Dick— 


The wine, don’t you hear ?—bring us lights—come, be quick !— 


And a crow-bar to knock down the mortar and brick— 
Say what they may, 
’Fore George, we’ll make way 

Into old Roger Ingoldsby’s cellar to-day ; 

And let loose his captives, imprison’d so long, 

His flasks, and his casks, that he bricked up so strong !"— 
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—“ Oh dear! oh dear! Squire Ingoldsby, bethink you what you 
do!” 

Exclaims old Mrs. Botherby,*—she is in such a stew !— 

‘‘Oh dear! Oh dear! what do I hear?—full oft you’ve heard me 
tell 

Of the curse ‘ Wild Roger’ left upon whoe’er should break his 
cell! 


‘‘ Full five-and-twenty years are gone since Roger went away, 
As I bethink me, too, it was upon this very day ! 

And I was then a comely dame, and you, a springald gay, 

Were up and down to London town, at opera, ball, and play ; 
Your locks were nut-brown then, Squire—you grow a little 


grey !— 


** * Wild Roger,’ so we call’d him then, your Grandsire’s youngest 
son, 
He was in truth, 
A wayward youth, 
We fear’d him every one, 
In ev'ry thing he had his will, he would be said by none, 
And when he did a naughty thing, he Jaugh’d and call’d it fun ! 
—One day his father chid him sore—I know not what he’d done, 
But he scorn’d reproof ; 
And from this roof 
Away that night he run! 


‘«Seven years were gone and over—‘ Wild Roger’ came again, 
He spoke of forays and of frays upon the Spanish Main ; 

And he had store of gold galore, and silks, and satins fine, 
And flasks, and casks of Malvoisie, and precious Gascon wie! 
Rich booties he had brought, he said, across the western wave, 
And came, in penitence and shame, now of his Sire to crave, 
Forgiveness and a welcome home—his Sire was in his grave ! 


‘‘ Your Father was a kindly man—he played a brother’s part, 
He press’d his brother to his breast—he had a kindly heart, 
Fain would he have him tarry here, their common hearth to share, 
But Roger was the same man still,—he scorn’d his brothers pray’r ! 
He call’d his crew,—away he flew, and on those foreign shores 
Got kill’d in some outlandish place—they call it the Eye-sores ;+ 
But ere he went, 
And quitted Kent, 
I well recall the day, 
His flasks and casks of Gascon wine he safely ‘‘ stow’d away ;”” 
Within the cellar’s deepest nook he safely stow’d them all, 
And Mason Jones brought bricks and stones, and they built up the 
wall. 





~* 


* Great grandmamma, by the father’s side, to the excellent lady of the same 


name who yet “ keeps the keys” at Tappington. 
+ Azores ?—Mrs. Botherby’s orthography, like that of her distinguished contem- 
porary Baron Duberly, was “a little loose.” 
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“Oh! then it was a fearful thing to hear ‘‘ Wild Roger” ban ! 
Good gracious me! I never heard the like from mortal man ; 
‘Here’s that,’ quoth he, ‘shall serve me well when I return at 

last, 

A batter'd hulk, to quaff and laugh at toils and dangers past ; 

Accurst be he, whoe’er he be, lays hand on gear of mine, 

Till I come back again from sea to broach my Gascon wine !’ 

And more he said which filled with dread all those who listen’d 
there ; 

In sooth my very blood ran cold, it lifted up my hair 

With very fear to stand and hear ‘Wild Roger’ curse and swear !! 

He saw my fright, as well he might, but still he made his game, 

He called me ‘ Mother Bounce- about,” my Gracious, what a 
name! 

Nay, more ‘an old’—some ‘ boat-woman,’—I may not say for 
shame ;— 

Then, gentle Master, pause awhile, give heed to what I tell, 

Nor break, on such a day as this, ‘ Wild Roger’s’ secret cell !” 


“Pooh! pooh!” auoth the Squire, 
As he mov’d from the fire, 
And bade the old Housekeeper quickly retire, 
‘s Pooh !—never tell me! 
Nonsense—fiddle-de-dee ! 
What ?—wait Uncle Roger’s return back from sea ?— 
Why he may, as you say, 
Have been somewhat too gay, 
And, no doubt, was a broth of a boy in his way; 
But what’s that to us, now, at this time of day ?— 
What, if some quarrel 
With Dering or Darell— 
— I hardly know which, but I think it was Dering,— 
Sent him back in a huff to his old privateering, 
Or what his unfriends chose to call Buccaneering, 
It’s twenty since, as we very well know, 
He was knock’d on the head in a skirmish, and so 
Why rake up “ auld warld” tales of deeds long ago ?— 
— Foul befall him who would touch the deposit 
Of living man, whether in cellar or closet ! 
But since, as I’ve said, 
Knock’d on the head, 
Uncle Roger has now been some twenty years dead, 
As for his wine, 
I’m his heir, and it’s mine! 
And I’d long ago work’d it well, but that I tarried 
For this very day— 
And I’m sure you’ll all say 
I was right—when my own darling Maud should get married ! 
So lights and a crow-bar !—the only thing lies 
On my conscience, at all, with respect to this prize, 
Is some little compunction anent the Excise— 
Come—you, Master Jack, 
Be the first, and bring back 
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Whate’er comes to hand—Claret, Burgundy, Sack— 
Head the party, and mind that you’re back in a crack !” 


Away go the clan, 
With cup and with can, 
Little Jack Ingoldsby leading the van ; 
Little reck they of the Buccaneer’s ban, 
Hope whispers, ‘‘ Perchance we'll fall in with strong beer too 
here !” 
Blest thought! which sets them all grinning from ear to ear! 


Through cellar one, through cellars two, 
Through cellars three they past ! 
And their way they took 
To the farthest nook 
Of cellar four—the last !— 
Blithe and gay, they batter away, 
On this wedding-day of Maud’s, 
With all their might, to bring to light, 
“ Wild Roger's” “ Custom-house frauds !” 
And though stone and brick 
Be never so thick, 
When stoutly assailed they are no bar 
To the powerful charm 
Of a Yeoman’s arm 
When wielding a decentish crow-bar ! 
Down comes brick, and down comes stone, 
One by one— 
The job’s half done !— 
‘‘ Where is he ?—now come—where’s Master John ?”— 
— Tlhere’s a breach in the wall three feet by two, 
And Little Jack Ingoldsby soon pops through ! 


Hark !—what sound’s that ?—a sob ?—a sigh ? 
The choking gasp of a stifled cry ?— 

‘¢ __. What can it be ?— 

Let’s see !|—let’s see ! 
It can’t be little Jack Ingoldsby ? 

The candle—quick !”— 

Through stone and through brick, 
They poke in the light on a long split stick ; 
But ere he who holds it can wave it about, 
He gasps, and he sneezes—the LIGHT GOES OUT 


Yet were there those, in after days, 
Who said that pale light’s flickering blaze 
For a moment gleam’d on a dark Form there, 
Seem’d as embodied of foul black air !— 
—In Mariner's dress,—with cutlass braced 
By buckle and broad black belt to its waist,— 
— On a cock’d-hat, laced 
With gold, and placed 
With a degagée, devil-may-care, kind of taste, 
O’er a balafré brow by a scar defaced !— 
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That Form, they said, so foul and so black 
Grinn’d as it pointed at poor little Jack.— 
— I know not, I, how the truth may be, 
But the pent up vapour, at length set free, 

Set them all sneezing, 

And coughing, and wheezing, 

As, working its way 

To the regions of day, 
It, at last, let a purer and healthier breeze in! 
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Of their senses bereft, 
To the right and the left, 
Those varlets, so Jately courageous and stout, 
There they lay kicking and sprawling about, 
Like Billingsgate fresh fish, unconscious of ice, 
Or those which, the newspapers give us advice, 
Mr. Taylor, of Lombard-street, sells at half-price ! 
—Nearer the door, some half-dozen, or more ! 
Scramble away 
To the rez de chaussée, 
(As our friend Frenchified always calls his ground-floor,) 
And they call, and they baw], and they bellow and roar 
For lights, vinegar, brandy, and fifty things more. 
At length, after no little clamour and din, 
The foul air let cut and the fresh air let in, 
They drag one and all | 
Up into the hall, | 
Where a medical Quaker, the great Dr. Lettsom, 
Who’s one of the party, “* bleeds, physicks, and sweats ’em.”’ 
All ?—all—save One— 
— ‘“‘ But He !—my Son ?— 


Merciful Heaven !—where—{=wHERE Is JOHN ? 
* * . * * 


Within that cell, so dark and deep, 

Lies One as in a tranquil sleep, 

A sight to make the sternest weep !— 

—That little heart is pulseless now, 

And cold that fair and open brow, 

And closed that eye that beam’d with joy 

And hope—‘‘ Oh, God! my Boy !—my Boy !”— 


Enough !—I may uot,—dare not,—show 
The wretched Father’s frantic wve, 

The Mother’s tearless, speechless—No ! 
I may not such a theme essay— 

Too bitter thoughts, crow’d in and stay 
My pen—sad memory will have way ! 
Enough !—at once I close the lay, 

Of fair Maud’s fatal Wedding-Day! 








It has a mournful sound, 
That single, solemn Bell! 
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As to the hills and woods around, 
It fling’s its deep-toned knell ; 
That measured toll !—alone—apart, 
It strikes upon the human heart! 

—It has a mournful sound !— 


MORAL. 


Come, come, Mrs. Muse, we can’t part in this way, 
Or you'll leave me as dull as ditch-water all day, 
Try and squeeze out a Moral or two from your lay ! 
And let us part cheerful, at least, if not gay! 


First and foremost then, Gentlefolks, learn from my song, 

Not to lock up your wine, or malt-liquor; too long ! 
—Though Port should have age, 
Yet I don’t think it sage 

To entomb it, as some of your connoisseurs do, 

Till it’s losing i in flavour, and body, and hue; 

—I question ‘if keeping it does it much good 

After ten years in bottle and three in the wood. 


Jf any young man, though a snubb’d younger brother, 
When told of his faults by his father and mother, 
Runs restive, and goes off to sea ina huff, 

Depend on’t, my friends, that young man is a Muff! 


Next—ill-gotten gains 
Are not worth the pains !—~ 
They prosper with no one !—so whether cheroots, 
Or Havanna cigars,—or French gloves, or French boots,— 
Whatever you want, pay the duty !—nor when you 
Buy any such articles, cheat the revenue ! 


And * now to conclude,” — 
For its high time I shou’d,— 
When you do rejoice, mind,—whatsoever you do, 
That the hearts of the lowly rejoice with you too !— 
Don't grudge them their jigs, 
And their frolics and “ rigs,” 
And don’t interfere with their soapy-tail’d pigs; 
Nor ‘* because thou art virtuous,” rail, and exhale, 
An anathema, breathing of vengeance and wail, 
Upon ev'ry complexion less pale than sea-cale! 


Nor dismiss the poor man to his pump and his pail, 


With ‘* Drink there /—we'll have henceforth, no more cakes and 


ale !!’’ 


: ve F 
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THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS, HIS NOBLES, SERFS, AND 
SERVANTS. 


Ir is surprising how little the social and political condition of the 


Russian empire is known, comprising as it does the largest portion of 


the habitable globe ever united under one dominion, and giving um- 
brage as it does to so many interests by the shadow of its still increas- 
ing greatness. 

There are, no doubt, many causes which may partially account for 
this lack of information on a theme so interesting ; into these it is not 
our present purpose to enter, but we content ourselves with the obser- 
vation which no resident in the Russian empire we feel confident will 
gainsay, that until within the last two years no traveller had given any 
account from which the faintest idea of her modern condition could be 

athered. 

We have had since then an admirably written book from a female 
pen, which only leads us to lament that the fair authoress who has so 
charmingly described the little she has seen, should have seen so very 
little. For instance, she professes to describe the Baltic provinces—of 
which she imbibed her notions in the society of the family of the chief 
of the secret police; and as she seems impartially to have described all 
that she saw and learned, we must conclude from her silence that she was 
ignorant of two of the most interesting facts connected with the very pro- 
vinces which she describes ; viz., that the peasantry recently emancipated 
from slavery, and still held practically in bondage by their nobility, area 
totally distinct race from these latter, the descendants of the Teutonic 
knights who conquered them, or the Swedish conquerors of these feudal 
nobles—that they bear to them a sullen and unmitigated hatred, which 
absorbs their natural aversion to the Muscovites, and that it is by play- 
ing off the hatred of the conquered people, and the fears of their feudal 
masters,'against each other, that the cabinet of St. Petersburg considers 
itself safe in the possession of these provinces. 

Secondly, that in pursuance of this policy, the very year in which 
our authoress visited this part of the world it was the scene of a san- 
guinary ‘‘ Jacquerie,” excited by a Russian bishop, but carried too far 
by the excited peasantry. Hundreds of lives were lost in this insurrec- 
tion; the insurgents burning the estates and massacring the families of 
their masters, and being only put down by a military force. 

These scenes must have taken place a few miles from the spot which 
appeared to the writer in question so smiling and so happy, without her 
hearing of them; and those who have been in Russia can alone under- 
stand how bold any casual visiter to the family in which she was domes- 
ticated must have been who would have ventured to have breathed a 
syllable on such topics in the atmosphere which she inhaled. 

Kohl, the German traveller, has also, since the period just referred to, 
continued his Russian sketches. The style of his writings gives one no 
means of judging whether he possesses the sagacity required for a pro- 
found, though he is evidently a minute observer ;—his work is an admir- 
able daguerreotype of all that externally meets the eye ; but this happens 
to be precisely what is least interesting in Russia. 

Indeed it is futile to expect any vigorous description of the Russian 
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empire, and the condition of its people, from a German pen, because 
no German dares to publish it; or if he did so, it would be excluded 
both from Austria and Prussia:—from Austria because the censure 
which, to be sincere, he must heap on a despotic government would be 
displeasing to her; from Prussia because the censorship will allow no- 
thing to be published more severe than an occasional diatribe against 
Russia on the question of frontier regulations, and because she is too 
much under the influence of Russia to allow the publication of any se- 
rious‘writing which might form a ground/of complaint from her cabinet. 

With this apology we propose to give a kind of elementary account 
of the present condition of the Russian empire. If it were not for the 
avowed and unlimited despotism of the Russian government, her civil 
institutions, her written laws, the provident regulations of the Russian 
empire, the official accounts giving the minutest details of her progress 
and prosperity, which seem in the most triumphant manner to justify 
the wisdom of these, would make the country appear, on paper, the 
realization of amodern Utopia. Unfortunately, however, these official 
accounts, both with regard to the prosperity and happiness of the Rus- 
sian people, and her political power, are as far from the reality as is the 
value of her bank-notes from the metallic currency which they nomi- 
nally represent. Itis however by such papers that the Russian govern- 
ment deceives, and 1s deceived. No country ever existed which was 
ever administered by such ridiculously copious and complex written 
details, without which the most insignificant act of public business 
cannot be carried on. 

This system, originally devised as a check on those employed, by 
placing on record, in black and white, the minutest details of every 
thing connected with their duty, has had the contrary effect of insur- 
ing impunity, by burying every transaction in such an inextricably 
voluminous mass of documents, as to prove an effectual shelter for 
every species of fraud, which is protected, not here and there, or occa- 
sionally, but by high and low, and with a nefarious order and regula- 
rity, similar to that with which the most forbidden avocations of great 
capitals are conducted. 

Russia possesses wise laws and excellent regulations, which are in 
fact a dead letter; she has thousands of troops which have never ex- 
isted, but upon paper; she has fleets and manufactories which, like 
the scenery of a stage, excepting for theatrical effect, are of no more 
use or value to the nation than if they too existed only on paper. 

The real elements of power and greatness which she possesses are, 
notwithstanding all this, immense; though there are countervailing 
causes which have hitherto prevented, and probably will continue to 
prevent, their ever coming into such active operation as to contribute 
much to her prosperity, or to render formidable her preponderance. 

‘Though innumerable tribes and nations live beneath the rule of Rus- 
sia, differing as much in language and in habits as any of the human 
trace, the great bulk of her population is Muscovite, speaking the same 
tongue, professing the same religion, and animated by the same feel- 
ings of nationality. In the immense extent of country through which 
this population is scattered, and which industrious cultivation would 
render prodigiously fertile, it cannot fail to increase into countless mil- 
lions, as it has been increasing since it has enjoyed the common pro- 
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tection of a somewhat civilized government. Without however antici- 
pating what this population may become, to take it as it is, these millions 
of peasants, contented in their ignorance, and devoted with a blind and 
superstitious attachment to a sovereign who unites in his person, as 
head of the church, its spiritual authority, to that of the temporal chief 
and czar, and who possesses besides all the mechanism of centraliza- 
tion and the science of civilization at his command, to render this force 
available,—let us ask, was there ever a power more formidable centered 
in the hands of man than that which at the present day thus lies at the 
unlimited and uncontrolled command of an emperor of Russia? If 
till this moment his people have been poor, the soil of his country con- 
tains in profusion every requisite to constitute agricultural wealth, to 
furnish a superabundance of every valuable European production. 
The riches are there, and within reach. The arms are there to work 
them out. In his European possessions, inhabited by the purely Mus- 
covite race, there are tracts of land many times larger than France and 
England, where the soil is as rich as in those parts of Brabant and 
Flanders wherein the population seems to cluster like bees about a 
hive. There are pastures which with a little industry might feed all the 
flocks and cattle in Europe. Nature, by means of winter sledge roads 
and immense navigable rivers, has opened many communications, and 
singularly facilitated others. The climate over two-thirds of her 
European empire is, taken allin all, more favourable than otherwise to 
her prosperity ; and she possesses outlets to two of the great inland seas 
of Europe : the Russian flag floats over nearly a thousand miles of 
the shores of the Baltic, and a considerable part of the coast of the 
Euxine. 

No aristocracy interferes, no public opinion raises its voice to 


check or cramp the exercise of imperial authority. The nobles of 


Russia, proprietors of the soil, though they hold the peasantry in a 
servitude as complete as was that of the West Indian negroes, 
though still wealthy, are yet not only without a shadow of. poli- 
tical power, but are themselves deprived of many of the common 
rights of humanity. Too often the oppressors of their peasantry, they 
constitute, notwithstanding, the class on whom the yoke of despotism 
presses most gallingly, if not most heavily. It has been the policy of 
the crown, particularly in the two last and in the present reign, to re- 
deem the serf from the vassalage of his baron, and render him an im- 
perial instead of a private slave—a servitude which is in most cases 
merely nominal—that is to say, when he is not forced to work in the 
government manufactories. He pays a fixed and trifling poll-tax to 
the emperor, instead of the heavy and optional one imposed on him by 
his former master, and he is practically almest as free as his late lord 
can possibly be. 

The service of the crown, whether civil or military, for which every 
proprietor of land must furnish an annual conting vent of men, at the 
expiration of its duration, exempts those who have performed it, as 
well as their descendants, from private servitude. Thus, in the eyes of 
the peasantry, the emperor, whose authority is always stepping in to 
release them from a bondage often wee oppressive, appears in so fa- 
vourable a light, that the rooted su bserviency of long habit to their 
masters, unmixed with any sympathy or affection, would constitute no 
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motive to divert them from a blind obedience to the being they look 
upon as scarce inferior to God ; and between their duty to their baron, 
and their emperor, the latter would, in every case, be the more popular 
as well as the more sacred. 

The emperors of Russia seek to invest themselves with this sacred 
character, in the eyes of the vulgar, by every imaginabie means. ‘The 
peasant and the soldier are taught always to associate the name of 
God and of the emperor, and the latter, in the regulation prayers, is 
made to call the emperor ‘‘ Our God upon earth.” 

It is acommon prejudice in other countries, to imagine that the fear 
of the nobility operates as a check on the conduct of the Sovereign of 
Russia, and that the summary process of assassination would be the 
meed of any very oppressive or obnoxious measures. This notion is 
utterly erroneous. In acountry like Russia, where habits and feelings 
are pervaded more by an oriental than a European spirit, as in every 
unenlightened despotism (if we may be allowed to use the term in 
contradistinction to the self-styled “enlightened despotism of another 
European state*), the sword of assassination must hang perpetually 
suspended over the good sovereign as well as the wicked ; he has to 
dread, not like a constitutional king, the fanaticism of a jacobinical 
club, or a street assassin, but those whom he has raised to power, 
whether from the class of nobility or peasantry. It is perfectly imma- 
terial what their original rank may have been, though it is true that 
whilst in office, they constitute a kind of aristocr acy——the only one 
which has any political existence in Russia, any more than in Persia 
or in Turkey, where slaves and camel drivers rise to the highest offices, 
and where the favour of the sovereign confers the only distinction. 

A gloomy and mistrustful tyrant, like Paul, must sometimes be 
strangled by his immediate confidants, in self-defence, when these be- 
come the objects of his suspicion; a weak-minded but benevolent 
emperor, like Alexander, may have perished at the hands of those who 
have not the justification of necessity’s stern law ; and the best of mo- 
narchs may fall a victim to the despair of those to whom he has in- 
trusted his power, when the detection of their misdeeds becomes 
inevitable, or even when their ambitious views render a change advan- 
tageous. 

The veil of mystery and secrecy which is habitually thrown over 
every thing, renders the concealment and impunity of crimes practi- 
cable, which, in the rest of Europe, must meet with immediate pub- 
licity and execration. The public mind is so impressed with the 
facility of hiding every dark transaction from its view, that no per- 
sonage of importance dies without some rumour of poison or foul play. 
In the present reign, we may instance the deaths of the Grand Duke 
Constantine and General Diebitch. 

There was a certain personage, on whom the public rumour, an TU 
no doubt the public calumny, affixed the stigma of being the instru- 
ment of these dark deeds. His visit to any public character, or his 
arrival at the place where they were, has, in so many instances, been 
the jforerunner of their sudden dissolution, that in such a country, 
however improbable, the report can excite no surprise. A little before 
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the respective deaths of Alexander, of Constantine, and of Diebitch, 
this bird of ill omen made his appearance, and four or five other 
similar instances are cited in corroboration of this tale. 

The prevalence of these rumours on every occasion, is not a little 
fostered by the absurdly mysterious policy of government, which will 
not allow the introduction of, or at least previously causes the obnox- 
ious pages to be cut out of, any works mentioning any of the murders 
which have taken place in the imperial family since the time of Peter, 
even to the assassination of Paul, although the latter is known in all 
its details, as well as any other public event. 

If the nobility are thus utterly powerless, the clergy, at one time 
equally formidable to the czar, and whose influence might still be 
imagined to be so with a people blindly superstitious, has been con- 
verted by the wise and resolute policy of succeeding reigns, from an 
object of terror into a means of power. 

Deprived of the remotest political weight, its sole effect is to propa- 
gate and strengthen those religious feelings amongst the people which 
ean but render them more subservient to the emperor, who is head of 
tle church, and whose authority is not looked upon in the same light 
in which the members of the church of England regard the supremacy 
of the British sovereign—as a mere nominal titlhe—but rather with the 
implicit belief of a direct delegation of power from heaven, of the 
same nature as, in the eyes of the Roman Catholic, invested even the 
most ambitious and martial pontiffs with so sacred a character. 

The Russian people may most naturally be divided into three great 
classes ; viz., first, the landed aristocracy; second, all those who have 
been or are employed by government; third, the peasantry, whether 
private serfs, crown serfs, or freedmen. 

The first of these classes, more polished than civilized, generally 
given to licentiousness and extravagance, and crushed by a sense of its 
humiliating condition, is insignificant by its want of spirit and num- 
bers, and, by the fact of a paramount influence which destroys that 
which it once possessed over its serfs, and which it has not even the 
means of counteracting by the dissemination amongst them of such 
enlarged and liberal ideas, as its own comparative civilization might 
suggest, and which might weaken the power of that arbitrary ty- 
ranny which is weighing it down, though without strengthening its 
own. Its members must therefore naturally bear in their hearts a bitter 
enmity to the oriental despotism which crushes them in the dust. At 
the close of the late Emperor Alexander's reign, they made a final 
effort to shake off this galling tyranny, and the numerous secret so- 
cieties, which were conspiring against the imperial authority, included 
in their ranks some scion of every noble family in the empire, and 
with each were the hearts and wishes of the stock to which he be- 
longed. These efforts terminated in a hasty and pusillanimously con- 
ducted attempt at rebellion on the accession of the present emperor, 
but he overturned it by his energy, and has since kept his heel upon the 
throats of the helplessly prostrate aristocracy which attempted to sub- 
vert his autocratic power. 

This hatred is not, however, perceptible to the casual observations 
of the traveller; and few lips dare utter it in a state where, Venice- 
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like, the very walls have ears, and it is only on a more intimate ac- 
quaintance that he can catch the accent of these universal curses, 
“ not loud but deep.” The conquered nobility may therefore now be 
considered harmlessly inimical to the inyperial crown. 

The second class—the nobility of office—raised in the very hotbed 
of corruption and venality, and divested not only of all public virtue, 
but of all private honesty, may be considered incapable of a pa- 
triotic idea, and can be animated by none but the most selfish 
feelings, which would naturally lead them to side with the strongest 
party in the event of any national commotion. And the inferior ranks 
of this class which constitute the great bulk of it, have been brought 
up traditionally to regard the imperial power as the most solid and 
unshakeable of human institutions. 

The third of these three great classes into which the Russian nation 
inay be naturally divided—many times more numerous than the other 
two united—constitutes the bulk, the power, and the nerve of the 
Muscovite people. It is composed of a peasantry on whom civiliza- 
tion has yet made no impression, and knowledge thrown no ray of 
light. For, that a few can read, who are now allowed to read nothing 
but those prayers which were formerly read to them, and that they 
are now acquainted with the use of sugar and tabacco, will scarcely 
invalidate the assertion which we boldly venture to make—that they 
are as barbarous now as previous to the days of the first Peter—that 
they are, in fact, identically the same as a century and a half ago— 
in ideas, in manners and costume ; as blindly superstitious, as servilely 
devoted as then, and have only transferred this feeling from their 
patriarchs and boyars to the person of a single ruler. 

Counting its millions, as this class does, to the thousands of the pre- 
ceding two, and animated as it is by the blind zeal of barbarism, it 
lies a ready and tremendous instrument of good or evil, in the hands 
of one man, to execute his commands with a reckless and fanatical 
devotion. This man is the Emperor Nicholas. 

If we patiently exhaust the records of the world’s past history, ma- 
turely and deliberately comparing the position of Nicholas with that 
of any sovereign who has at any time preceded him, we shall not in 
any age find a parallel to the fearful elements of power which lie at 
his disposal. A population of forty millions of Muscovite peasauts 
look upon him as their ‘‘ God upon earth ;” such being the title by 
which they designate him in their prayers to that Being in whose eyes 
he is no more than the lowliest of his slaves, 

If we could even suppose that, in the less densely peopled world of 
bygone centuries, any barbarian despot had ever ruled over any thing 
like a similar number of devoted followers, blindly obedient to one 
single leader, no leader in those remote ages, or of those barbarous 
followers, possessed the same advantages—the mechanism and admi- 
nistration of modern civilization—which the progress of other lands has 
given the Russian Tsar, whereby to render available the unwieldy 
strength of these inert masses. 

To exercise so immediate an influence on the destiny of sixty mil- 
lions of human beings for whose cultivation, happiness, and comfort, 
so much remains to be done, is assuredly the greatest and most noble 
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task that was ever allotted to humanity! for we must admit that the 
words of the poet, 

How few the ills which kings can cause or cure, 
are little applicable here. 

Having indicated on the one hand, the causes which would tend to 
invest a Russian autocrat with apparently stupendous power, it now re- 
mains to point out circumstances—arising partly from historical causes, 
partly from the policy of preceding reigns—which partially neutralize it, 
and render any rapid or real progress towards power or civilization so 
difficult, as to require for its accomplishment that such a man should 
unite in his character to the will to do good, with a degree of firmness, 
perspicuity, and talent, which unfortunately the world has seldom seen 
united in the hands of uncontrolled power. 

Let us first give some account of the man, to whom Providence has 
intrusted this exalted mission. Nicolai Paulovitch, or ‘* Nicholas the 
son of Paul,” according to the universal habit of Russian nomencla- 
tures, is now in the prime of life. He is of commanding stature, and 
presents not only the most imposing aspect of any living sovereign, 
but, as perfect as he is colossal in the proportions of his form, he 
may really be ranked among the handsomest men of Europe. When 
the whole of his guard, consisting of sixty thousand of the picked 
men of his empire, is reviewed by him in the Champ de Mars, the 
eye of the spectator may vainly wander over its ranks to find any 
one worthy of comparison with him for figure, for manly beauty, or for 

majesty of mien. When he gives the word of command, the deep and 
sonorous tones of his voice thrill, distinctly audible over the vast plain 
where an army is manceuvring or a crowd looking on, as different from 
the voices of his numerous commanders, as the notes ofan organ from the 
treble of a child. He is seen, however, to more advantage on foot than 
on horseback, because, being a stiff and it is said a very timid rider, the 
chargers he rides in public have always been ‘‘manéged” into the 
rocking-horse canter of the pitiable beasts which figure in the theatrical 
circus ;—so that in the eyes of an Englishman this circumstance qualifies 
very materially the admiration his splendid equestrian figure would 
otherwise excite. 

Nicholas has also of late years adopted the habit of staring around 
him with an air of severity, apparently imagining that this sternness 
of aspect imposes, whereas, like every thing assumed, it has a contrary 
effect, and rather takes away from the awe which his majestic figure 
and features could not fail to excite. He is said by all who knew him 
previous to his accession to the throne, to have altered so favourably in 
his personal appearance, that no one, in the godlike-looking emperor— 
the crowned Apollo—could recognise the Grand-duke Nicholas. All 
the portraits taken of him at that period, showing him tall, slender, 
and unformed, his features thin and sharp, corroborate this state- 
ment. 

Of the extent of his general knowledge and acquirements few have 
the privilege of judging, but like most princes of the present day, and 
like all Russians of high rank, he speaks fluently and without accent, 
several languages. French and German are familiar to him as his 
mother- tongue ; ; the English he has learned, like all the other members 
of the imperial family, in the past and present generation, from very 
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illiterate Scotch nurses and attendants, whose homely fidelity has 
always been appreciated in their nursery, and with whom Nicholas and 
his empress not unfrequently condescend to drink their tea. From 
these people the imperial family seem to derive many of their ideas 
of the English, and, including the emperor, are evidently grossly igno- 
rant of the condition and he usages of British society, Thus the 
Grand-duke Michael, the emperor's brother, meets the clergyman of the 
British factory of St. Petersburg in the streets and addresses him in 
English, with “ G— d— your eyes! how are you?” This is from ao 
ahention to insult, but only from his ignorance of the distinctions of 
society, which prevents his seeing the impropriety of thus expressing 
even the exuberance of his good humour towards a personage to whom 
in his character as a clergyman renders such expressions indecent from 
any man on earth. 

Domestic and moderate in his habits, few princes have borne a more 
unblemished private character than the presentemperor. A strict lover 
of justice, he has, for the first time since the reign of Peter I., endeavoured 
to enforce its rigid administration according to law—with what success 
will he shown hereafter. Apparently, earnestly desirous of improving 
the condition of his people and empire, and not contented like his bro- 
ther Alexander, with the barren good wishes of an inactive philan- 
thropy, whose indolence rendered the reign of the most benevolent of men 
sometimes as‘oppressive as that of his father Paul, Nicholas I. not only 
reigns, but undismayed by the laborious duties such an undertaking en- 

tails upon him, actually governs in person. On the other hand he 
seems to entertain the most exalted ideas of the sacredness of his high 
prerogative and divine right, and the first consideration that actu: ites 
him seems to be the maintenance of its integrity. Severe and vindic- 
tive, clemency has never shown itself amongst his virtues. 

The character of Nicholas in all these particulars differs widely from 
that of his mild and liberal-minded predecessor, who appreciating: the 

right and suffering the wrong, because the indolence of his disposition 
shrank from the task of clearing out the Augean stable, must have en- 
tailed upon himself only the more fearful responsibility. 

Many instances are given, since the accession of the present emperor, 
of his unforgiving spirit, which even the completest triumph over his 
enemies does not apparently disarm : witness his treatment of those of 
the conspirators who disturbed the commencement of his reign, and who 
were banished to Siberia,—to whose condition, though years have 
elapsed, no alleviation has been allowed. This continuing to make the 
condemned suffer, where his sufferings can be no example, shows, at 
the least, a vindictive severity. Towards the Poles also, his conduct, 
always harsh, has been in some instances painfully severe. These, as 
well as all political offenders, who are classed with assassins, have been 

carefully excluded from the amnesties which on several important occa- 
sions have extended a pardon to felons. 

Under all circumstances, after the subjugation of Poland, 


generous disposition might have contented itself with eae 


her according to the stern laws of conquest, not as Nicholas has 
done, according to the sanguinary code which established authority 
arrogates to itself the right of applying to rebellion. For this was 
scarcely a rebellion crushed, but a country reconquered. Regular 
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armies fought regular armies, according to all the usages of interna- 
tional warfare; prisoners of war were made, and communications 
opened between the chiefs of the contending armies. The emperor 
himself received the delegates of his adversaries. When, however, he 

roved the strongest in the struggle, and the war was over, those pri- 
soners who had fought as brave men in the field, who not submitting 
to a master, had surrendered on the faith of an exchange, and count- 
ing on a reciprocity of treatment, were, against their vows and wishes, 
made to serve their enemy, and drafted into condemned corps, w here 
they were required to take the oath of allegiance to theemperor. Their 
condition in these particulars would of itself have been little preferable to 
that of British convicts; but their persecutor was not content with the 
misery of a hopeless servitude—a perpetual exile—thus inflicted on 
them ; they were left the option between taking an oath against their 
conscience, which would render them participators in their own degra- 
dation, or the most fearful corporal sufferings. On refusing to take 
the oath, they were condemned to receive a number of lashes which 
alone would have been a fearful punishment for any offence ; but still 

ersisting as they did, one victim after another, each as resolute after 
as before his martyrdom—as determined in his refusal when he had 
seen his comrade expire under the lash as when first called out—was it 
not an unheard of barbarity to renew this torture at every fresh refusal, 
till death placed them beyond the power of human cruelty ? 

This is no exaggerated picture, no overstrained account of an occur- 
rence which took place far in the interior ; it is the plain narrative of what 
occurred on the termination of the Polish war, in the town of Cronstadt, 
not twenty miles from St. Petersburg, and precisely the point which holds 
most uninterrupted communication with western Europe. Several 
hundred Polish prisoners, employed in working at the fortifications, were 
required, and almost unanimously refused, to take the oath. They 
were then made successively ‘‘ to run the gauntlet,” but still in almost 
every instance they persisted i in their refusal, with a resolution worthy 
of admiration in any cause. Time after time they were thus carried 
out from the hospital, still unwavering in their heroism, to undergo the 
same infliction, till life or all sensation had departed from the mangled 
mass of flesh, which was consigned to the burial-cart, or to linger for 
weeks in a hospital, till relieved by the tardy kindness of death, and in 
some few cases to recover in several months, crippled and matmed, to 
drag on a miserable existence, chained to felons and assassins. 

The commission of these barbarities, perpetrated in view of all the 
inhabitants of Cronstadt, lasted many weeks, and could not have taken 
place without the imperial knowledge. Suppressing for a moment the 
feelings of indignant humanity, which this recital must arouse, let us 
even suppose these victims to have been utterly misguided men, and 
rebels against the most legitimate and lawful authority ;—did it not re- 
quire the ferocity of times now happily gone by in the greatest part 
of Europe, to persecute to such inhuman extremes a pe rtinacity which 
proved not to be the dogged obstinacy of an individual mutineer, but 
which was evidently the generous, even had it been the erroneous convic- 
tion of a whole body, who preferred death and torture to dishonour ? 

With regard to the personal courage of the Emperor, it is difficult to 
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judge from the facts one hears, whether one should form a very high 
estimate of it. There have been instances where he has undoubtedly 
displayed courage, and others where he has failed to show any, 
Of those who have seen much of him, some deny his possessing this 
quality; others attribute it to him in a high degree ; we have heard the 
following circumstance cited in corroboration of both opinions: 

The very commencement of Nicholas’s reign was disturbed by an at- 
tempt at revolution. Constantine, on the death of Alexander, after the 
army had taken the oath of allegiance to him, abdicated the crown in 
favour of his brother Nicholas. In St. Petersburg, where the !atter then 
was, the whole body of the imperial guards was called together by his 
order, to take a fresh oath of allegiance to himself; but by a fatal 
oversight, no preliminary explanation was given on a subject of great 
gravity to the Russian soldier, who considers his oath in such case not 
as a mere matter of form, but as entailing on him the most sacred ob- 
ligations of fidelity. A party which had long been conspiring to intro- 
duce a constitutional form of government into Russia, and to whom 
Nicholas was particularly obnoxious, seized eagerly on this opportu- 
nity for effecting their purpose, and excluding him from the succession. 
The officers of several regiments of the guards, which it numbered in 
its ranks, taking advantage of the perplexity of the men, found in 
them unconscious instruments of their designs, by persuading them 
that Nicholas was usurping, and held his brother Constantine in con- 
finement. Headed by their officers, these regiments marched to the 
St. Isaac’s place—a vast plain which was described in a former num- 
ber. Here they unhesitatingly proclaimed, as directed by their 
officers, “ Constantine and the Constitution !’”—Constantine, the em- 
peror to whom they had sworn fidelity without having been released 
from their vow; and ‘* Constitution,” which, incredible as it may ap- 
pear, they were told and believed meant Constantine's wife / 

Other regiments of the guards had, however, taken the oath, and at 
the head of these the emperor made his appearance. Miloradovitch, 
the military governor of St. Petersburg, one of the most gallant old 
veterans of the Russian army, was sent up to parley with the mutinecrs, 
and persuade them to return to duty; but having in a previous in- 
stance deceived the troops, he found that the great influence he for- 
merly possessed with them had departed; they were deaf to his argu- 
ments, the thread of which was cut short by the pistol of one of the 
conspirators, which ended his career in the midst of his exhortations. 
The artillery of the guard, which was also at the disposal of the em- 
peror, was now immediately ordered to ply the refractory regiments 
with grape, and some of the faithful regiments were induced to use 
their small arms. The fire of the guns, directed at the most deadly 
distance, on an almost unresisting mass, was so deadly in its effects, 
that the insurgents were speedily mowed down or dispersed. The 
conspirators were apprehended, several were hanged, the rest reserved 
for a worse fate—perpetual banishment to Siberia. 

The poor soldiers who survived the massacre, who could not be 
looked upon in any other light than as the victims of a fatal mistake 
and a misguided fidelity—who were tools, but could not by any 
argument be considered participators in the conspiracy—were, however, 
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also punished with vindictive severity, and even the very regi- 
ments to which they belonged, though the next day every man was 
draughted out of them, are, up to the present time, still treated with 
marks of disfavour. 

The firmness of the emperor on this eventful day, and the decision with 
which he acted, have been much extolled; for though the conspiracy, con- 
fined to a class, had no deep root in the nation, the danger was great at 
the moment, from the liability to a sudden overturn by a coup de main, to 
which a thorough despotism is peculiarly exposed from the centralization 
of its principle, which gathers up all the reins of government into one 
knot, which one or a few ambitious hands may grasp, and from the 
uncertainty of what part would be taken by other regiments then march- 
ing into St. Petersburg, whose officers were suspected, and whose sol- 
diers were equally open to delusion. 

On the other hand, the emperor’s behaviour on this occasion is 
stigmatized as pusillanimous, from the fact of his having retired out of 
shot as soon as his troops began to act. If, therefore, his head re- 
mained cool, and his resolution never wavered, he showed none of that 
gallantry which was to be looked for in a man whose foible was mar- 
tial parade, and who always appears to pride himself more on the 
soldier than the sovereign. 

Again in the Polish war, the emperor did not head his army, de- 
parting very widely from the principle laid down by his father Paul, 
when he challenged all the sovereigns of Europe, each attended by 
his premier, to meet himself and his prime minister, set after set, in 
mortal encounter, to settle a quarrel by which princes only would pro- 
fit, and which ministers had fostered, on which account he drew the 
very sensible inference that it was unfair their subjects’ blood or trea- 
sure should be expended to support it. 

Another instance shows the conduct of Nicholas in an equally re- 
markable light. Atthe time the cholera, imported overland from India, 
had spread in Russia with a malignity which tempered as it travelled 
westwards, its fearful ravages amongst the population so worked upon 
the popular terror and ignorance, that they imagined itto be, nota 
disease, but the effect of poison—some versions taxing the foreigners 
and the Poles, others the doctors and the authorities, with having 
conspired to destroy the people. 

To such a pitch were the passions of the populace inflamed, that 
they broke through all bounds, in the agony of their fear and suspi- 
cious rage, and proceeded to those outrages which, if not peculiar to 
slaves released from their chain, almost invariably mark their conduct. 
All over Russia, but particularly in St. Petersburg, an indiscriminate 
massacre of all connected with the medical profession took place; the 
doctors were hurled out of windows, their heads carried on pikes, their 
bodies torn to shreds, and the police and authorities everywhere 
sought shelter in concealment. The same superstitious prejudices had 
invaded the ranks of the soldiers ; the fearful ravages of the pestilence 
put an end to order, and all men felt like the crew of a ship about to 
go to pieces—released from restraint before the face of death. The mob 
were thus allowed to proceed from one extravagancy to another, till the 
emperor rode out alone into the midst of their infuriated ranks, and by 
the courage and presence of mind he displayed, succeeded in bridling 
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in afew minutes the menacing and unshackled monster. Address- 
ing the rioters in the sternest tones of his sonorous voice, he com- 
manded them to ‘‘ kneel in the dust, and endeavour to propitiate the 
wrath of the Almighty, who had sent this visitation for their sins, and 
not increase his anger by their lawless conduct.” 

The crowd, awed by his imposing and majestic manner, kneeled 
down as one man, followed him in the prayer which he offered up, and 
quite humbled by his subsequent reprimand, returned to order and 
obedience. 

This fact alone must establish for the emperor a character for per- 
sonal fearlessness when a proper occasion calls it forth. That the 
emperor is of a nervous temperament is very apparent, as he shows by 
his morbid anxiety when present at experiments of exploding mines or 
trying rockets, not only for his own safety, but for that of the men con- 
cerned, as well as by the care with which he causes his charger to be bro- 
ken out ofall spirit and even soundness. But nerve is a very different 
thing from courage, and certainly, from one glance at the man, a physio- 
logist would at least determine that the soul ofa coward was never cased 
in such a frame. Moreover Nicholas belongs toa family whose members 
have shown the boldest blood of any of the present royal or imperial 
races. Paul, long before his eccentricities grew into insanity, performed 
feats of extraordinary boldness; the late Grand Duke Constantine 
habitually displayed a reckless daring ; and the Grand Duke Michael, 
the younger brother, has shown on every occasion‘a steady and unflinch- 
ing bravery. 

But the Emperor Nicholas has shown a moral resolution on all 
trying occasions, which is much more valuable in a ruler than a mere 
recklessness of personal danger—a quality to which it is by no means 
necessarily allied. 

The immediate family of the emperor consists of the empress, his 
wife, one surviving brother, the Grand Duke Michael, already men- 
tioned, and several sons and daughters. 

The empress, a Prussian princess, has never played any significant 
part. A sister of the present King of Prussia, she changed her reli- 
gion from the Lutheran‘to the Greek communion, to become the wife of 
Nicholas, much against the inclination of her brother, who is said still 
to entertain a rooted personal aversion to the Russian emperor, though 
politically he has yielded entirely to his influence since his accession to 
the Prussian throne. 

The eldest son of Nicholas, the Grand Duke Alexander, heir appa- 
rent to his throne, is not unknown in England. He has yet given no 
evidence of character, beyond that of a mild and tractable disposition. 

Of the imperial princesses, the Grand Duchess “ Marie,” who like 
all her family is handsome, was wisely allowed by the emperor to follow 
her own choice in the selection of a partner for life, and is married to 
the Duke of Leuchtenberg, a rejeton of the Beauharnois and Buona- 
parte blood. 

In the marriages of his children Nicholas seems perfectly indifferent 
to any corresponding advantages of rank, and with regard to his 
daughters, i is said to have no objection to any busband for them but one 
of such exalted birth as would render difficult the establishment of the 
young couple within his own dominions, and the consequent gratifica- 
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tion of his paternal affection by keeping his children near him. He 
has undoubtedly shown his wisdom, by estimating at their proper value 
those political alliances which never exercise any lasting influence on 
the interest of nations or their policy, but to which, from time imme- 
morial, the ambition of crowned heads has vainly sacrificed their own 
domestic happiness, and the feelings of those most dear to them. 

The Grand Duchess Olga, the second of the emperor’s daughters, 
has no rival in beauty amongst the princesses of Europe ; and in this 
instance, flattery, in asserting her to be the loveliest girl in her father’s 
dominions, scarcely outstrips the truth. 

The imperial family of Russia derive their descent from the clerical 
house of Romanoff; but their blood has been so repeatedly intermingled 
with that of Germans that one might doubt if a single drop of Rus- 
sian origin flowed in their veins, if the personal appearance of its 
members did not recall to mind the handsome Lieutenant Soltikoff— 
one of the earliest of Catherine’s favourites, raised by her to the highest 
offices of the state. 

To the circumstance of the constant alliance of the Romanoffs with 
the German families may be attributed the fact of all their sympathies 
being rather German than Russian; although the natural mistrust of 
despotism may partly have occasioned the marked predilection which 
the sovereigns of Russia have almost always displayed, to the detri- 
ment of their natural subjects, in favour of Germans, intrusting them 
with three-fourths of the important offices of state, which at present, 
as during the greater part of the time elapsed since the last century, 
they continue to occupy. 

It is true that many of these Germans are natives of the subject 
Baltic provinces of Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland, or the descendants 
of foreigners who have come a generation back to seek their fortunes 
in the Russian empire. But those born without the pale of the impe- 
rial dominions are equally favoured. In general the mongrel German 
race, in this unhappy country in which they have so much sway, con- 
stitute a class full of over-weening and ill-founded pretension, and 
appear to have acquired, in addition to their native defects, all those 
peculiar to the Russian, without any of the countervailing good quali- 
ties which in him may ‘partially redeem them. In general decidedly 
inferior, intellectually and morally, to the pure Muscovite race, they 
affect to regard it with a contempt which the favouritism of their rulers 
has countenanced. 

If we examine closely the character of the real Muscovite, debased 
and sunken as it is, we cannot help being struck with many of the 
good and noble qualities which constitute it. The vices which render 
him odious and contemptible in our eyes at a first glance, may be clearly 
traced to the demoralizing influence of the uninterrupted servitude, 
which for ages past has rendered one portion of the nation the tyrants 
of the other, and the absolute arbiters of the individual destiny of 
their fellow men, whom they, themselves but slaves, crushed down and 
ruthlessly oppressed. 

Let us now turn to the Russian nobles, in speaking of whom we mean 
the landed proprietors, who alone can be considered as entitled to the 


name, although the present laws of the empire confer this distinction 
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on every individual in the service of the crown who holds a rank, civ] 
or military, equivalent to that of commissioned officer. 

This nobility of office are designated by the title of ‘ chenovniks,” 
or men of rank. The lowest of these who sits behind the desk of a 
public office, is equally a nobleman with the wealthy descendant of the 
compeers of the house of Romanoff, and is entitled to all the privi- 
leges which the proudest descent confers, including the qualification 
of becoming a baron or master of slaves, should promotion in office, 
by giving more ample scope for extortion and public robbery, ever 
afford him the means of purchasing them. 

The type of this class may be seen in every government office—a 
personage who sits in a coat with the imperial button, his green or 
purple velvet collar designating the department to which he is ate 
tached ; but who, beneath this i insignia of his rank, eschews a shirt, 
who wraps his feet in a tattered rag instead of stockings, using his 
fingers for a pocket-handkerchief, and smelling strongly of vodtha 
(corn- brandy,) and onions. He must be addressed as “ vashe bla- 
garodié,” ‘* your nobility.” He rejoices in a salary of 15/ per annum, 
and maintains the dignity of the imperial service by unblushingly 
pocketing a bribe of a grivnik, a coin of the value of threepence- 
halfpenny English, without which, if you have occasion to ask him 
even a question, he will not open his lips. 

The landed proprietors—with the exception of an inconsiderable 
portion which has obtained possession of slaves and land in the man- 
ner above alluded to—are the immediate descendants of those turbu- 
Jent Boyars, of whom we read so much in the early history of Russia 
—a feudal and wealthy aristocracy, plunged in all the excesses of ig- 
norance and barbarity, and formidable only to their Tsars, until the 
time when Peter the Great not only reduced them to obedience, but 
commenced depriving them of every valuable privilege—a work which 
his successors have followed up so perseveringly and unremittingly, as 
to have reduced them to the most degraded condition of any landed 
aristocracy or people in Europe. 

In pursuance of this system of policy, nothing was left them but 
their wealth, of which probably they were not stripped, from the con- 
viction that their general tendency to luxury and extravagance,— 
another oriental feature in their character, and which all the addi- 
tional temptations to profusion, offered by civilization, could only in- 
crease,—would rapidly tend to the ruin and dissipation of their fortunes. 
—a prevision which is daily being realized, and, for the facilitation of 
which government has carefully provided. The crown is always ready 
to advance money on slaves and estates, which is seldom repaid, and 
eventually enables it to gather them into its own domains, 

Originally encouraged by every possible means to visit foreign 
countries, and to intermingle with the subjects of more civilized na- 
tions, and naturally eifted with considerable aptitude for imitation, 
this class took readily, and at once, the superficial impress of that 
civilization with which it came in contact, and exhibits, without its 
valuable substratum, all the polish which should be the finishing var- 
nish of the picture, not as it is, a gloss to cover its defects. It has 
adopted the tone, the manners, the “elegance, and retinement of the 
best society of other countries, with which those who travel have prin- 
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cipally mingled, and which they have widely disseminated amongst the 
ranks of the untravelled class at home, but little of its solid instruc- 
tion, and still less of those feelings inherited by other nations, from the 
chivalrous institutions which so many centuries tempered their feudal 
darkness, tinging the public mind unconsciously with an admiration 
for what was noble, an abhorrence of what was base. 

It is to this cause that the feelings may be traced, animating even 
the lowest and most brutalized members of a British mob, when they 
will not tolerate any unfair superiority in a street contest. It is to this 
cause that we may trace the feelings, which in Britain and other 
European countries, make those in the most abject condition blush 
at being detected in a lie, and which, if chivalry owe its origin to 
Christianity, as it does, must be admitted to have acted more directly 
on the civilization of the modern world than Christianity has done in 
any other way. 

This is a groundwork of character unknown in Russia, where feu- 
dality existed, but chivalry never. That keen and vivid sense of ho- 
nour, to which in France and England all classes are so generally 
sensitive, though each in their peculiar station, in a different degree, 
and which we are apt, before we compare them with those of countries 
where the causes from which they are derived never existed, to attribute 
to their intuitive perceptions of right and wrong, is in Russia every 
where wanting, both amongst high and low. 

In the education of the Russian nobleman, every thing is calculated 
for show, and he is accomplished, without any really solid acquirements. 
Generally, he speaks several languages with the accent and fluency ofa 
native; he is a proficient in music and dancing, and converses with 
ease and brilliancy on the topics of the day; but, most often, the same 
individual is deficient in classical, in historical, and geographical 
knowledge, and has not the least idea of writing the language he 
speaks so well, any more than his own; a tongue, rich and musical, 
but which the higher classes regard much as the gentry in Ireland do 
the Gaelic. 

Congregating in the chief town of the government in which their 
property is situated, or in Moscow, still the capital of the nobility, 
they only visit their estates during a part of the year, from motives of 
retrenchment. Seldom addicted to field sports, they take little exercise ; 
and cards, and other frivolous and sedentary pursuits, which have not the 
advantage of conducing to invigorate the body, as well as amuse the 
mind, are their favourite occupations. 

The government service, in which the nobility are forced to enter 
by the most arbitrary regulations, occupies several very irksome years. 
Admission to its civil and military posts, instead of being courted, as 
in other countries, is looked upon by them as an odious task, which 
either the law obliges them to perform, or which they are expected to 
undertake by an authority they dare not resist. Though a nobleman 
enjoys the title of prince or count, his rank only places him at the 
bottom of the scale of fourteen classes, beginning with field-marshals 
and descending to ensigns, into which the government divides all its 
civil and military officers. The officers of thirteen of these classes, 
unless he attain rank by service, are thus all his superiors. 
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But if contented with the peaceable enjoyment of its wealth, a 
noble Russian family, disregarding the humiliation to which its mem- 
bers are exposed from the inferior station in which the law classes them, 
wishes to live in peace, it must not be imagined that even the letter of 
that law will long allow them to enjoy such quiet and retirement. 
If for two generations they neglect to serve, until attaining the rank of 
commissioned officers, the third generation sink to the rank of pea- 
sants, and not only forfeit the estates (which the rank to which they 
are degraded no longer entitles them to hold), but become even sub- 
ject to summary and degrading corporal punishment, at the hands of 
the lowest police official, The duty they are thus compelied to per- 
form is, in the commencement, most disagreeable and severe. A 
nobleman must enter the service, whatever his influence or interest, 
unless he come out of a military school, or cadet corps, as it is deno- 
minated, as a younker, or volunteer—that i is, a private soldier, subject 
to all the discipline and duties of that unenviable condition, ™ with 
the prospect of receiving a commission, not possibly before two or four 
years, perhaps only after a much longer period. 

When the Russian noble attains this rank, if he serve in the guards, 
which is most usual, for the merest trifle (if seen in private clothes, for 
example, if caught in the perpetration of walking without a sword, or 
the enormity of wearing kid gloves) he is exposed to being degraded 
to the rank of private, and sent off, a thousand or two of miles, into 
the interior, or to the Caucasus, where the influence of his family, of 
his wealth. and his ingenuity, are generally exerted for several years, 
to enable him to work his way again to the position of a commissioned 
officer, which can alone exempt him from the servitude of carrying a 
musket for twenty years longer, to which he ts doomed. 

It is therefore not surprising that on attaining the first rank or two, 
a Russian nobleman quits the service for ever, and flies the weight 
of his epaulettes with the alacrity of a boy escaping from school. But 
it is not always that he dare leave; it is often intimated to him that he 
must remain; and who can venture in Russia to disobey such intima- 
tions ? 

There is indeed a portion of the aristocracy, whose dilapidated 
fortunes have induced them to seek, in the cultivation of court favour, 
and in the service of the crown, the opportunities of in some measure 
regaining their wealth; and such, with very few exceptions, compose 
the nobility who inhabit St. Petersburg. 

Nearly all those who are wealthy and independent, shun the vicinity 
of majesty—the refulgence of w hose rays is always apt to be scorching, 

—and consequently prefer the old metropolis of Moscow, where they are 
more likely to be allowed to enjoy the quiet in which they would gene- 
rally be well contented to live. 

Such is the condition; to which those once haughty Boyars are re- 
duced, who raised regiments of their own, and shook the throne at every 
breath of their displeasure. 

Encouraged so long to travel, that the desire of visiting foreign 
countries has become, with all the higher orders, a predominant pas- 
sion, the present emperor places many obstacles in the way of all 
who wish to go abroad, and obliges them to return at the expiration of 
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three years, under pain of forfeiting their property and rank. To 
many, ‘the permission to leave the country is altogether refused, and in 
every case it is only renewed with the utmost difficulty. 

It is said, in defence of these summary measures jagainst absentee- 
ism, that, without them, most of the wealthy Russians would quit 
their own country, and scatter their wealth over Europe, and this is a 
highly probable supposition, which, when their unenviable condition at 
home is considered, can scarcely be matter of surprise. 

In costume and mode of life the Russian nobles imitate the French. 
On entering the house of a Russian nobleman the visiter might ima- 
gine himself in a spacious Parisian hotel, if he do not happen to see 
the nurses, in the gaudy and picturesque national costume, or the 
dwarf in the ante-room, or cast his eye round on many English com- 
forts, which have not generally found their way to Paris. 

In disposition the Russian nobleman is hospitable, generous, and pro- 
fuse, and capable of entertaining enlarged and generous views, for 
which the ideas of some at least of his neighbours , profound as they 

call themselves, and may be, are much too narrow and contracted. In 
his present condition, it is lamentable to see him, at the most valuable 
period of his life, in the dawn of maturity, the slave to a uniform, 
spending his days and nights in drinking champagne and playing 
cards ;—at which, if he happens to take dishonourable advantage, the 
only disgrace is in detection, which can in a few months be got over. 

When he quits his uniform it is no less painful to contemplate him, 
his wealth and idleness affording him full time to meditate on the in- 
significant part he is playing in his native country, and seeking 
excitement in a course of extravagance and dissipation speedily leading 
to his ruin. 

It is almost impossible, even with these causes, to explain how 
rapidly in Russia you see colossal fortunes disappear ; ; and for ruining 
themselves quickly, the aristocracy of this country bear away the 
palm, by far, from even the inhabitants of Great Britain. Fortunes of 
ten, twenty, thirty thousand per annum, in a few years utterly disap- 
pear; they are not tied up for a limited number of years, but utterly 
dissipated, principal and interest, and without as much show as the 
mere entanglement of the annual revenue would have occasioned in 
England. 

In personal appearance, the noble classes in Russia are darker ge- 
nerally than the peasantry, though even amongst these the fair com- 
plexion, on the whole, predominates. They differ from them also in 
wanting what so adds to the comeliness of both sexes, and embellishes 
the countenance of the moujik,—good hair and good teeth. In general, 
what beauty they possess, appears by a mistake of nature, to be 
confined to the men; and this is the case both among the higher and 


lower orders. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 
No. XVII. 
MARIANNE ESTERLING. 


Tue first scene of our story is laid in a chamber in a large old house 
in the quietest street of an ancient, populous, and wealthy city. This 
street has a singularly retired, even deserted look. The pavement is 
unmarked by footsteps, and looks clean and bleached—unsoiled since 
the last rain. About the curb-stones spring up tufts of long grass of a 
vivid green, which also rise abundantly from between the white-rounded 
blocks of the causeway. One end opens through an iron railing by a 
wide gate, usually kept unlocked, upon the large public park, whilst the 
Other is shut out by a similar fence and gate, witha porter’s lodge at- 
tached, from a crowded and busy thoroughfare, one of the chief streets 
of the city. 

The houses are all large, heavy, sombre, old-fashioned edifices, with 
gardens in the rear. They were formerly inhabited by the chief mer- 
chants and professional men, but these have migrated now to quite the 
other end of the town. Their,tenants have become the two and three hun- 
dred a-year people—retired tradesmen, merchants who have failed, and 
live on the wreck of their fortunes, ministers of limited dissenting con- 
grecations, and the like, and many professional lodging-house keepers, 
who make a comfortable business, as the peaceful secluded aspect of 
the place, with the fresh breezes from the park, and the country be- 
yond, as well as its immediate viciaity to the principal marts of traffic, 
render it a desirable residence for the numerous unsettled individuals 
who abound in a mercantile community. 

The principal chamber in one of these houses—that nearest the park, 
is our immediate scene. Itis a large and lofty-ceiled apartment, with 
heavy cornices, and elaborate ornamental plaster-work. The wall on 
one whole side is taken up by book-shelves, from as high as the arm 
can reach down to the floor, crowded with volumes, nearly all of them 
in richly gilded bindings of deep green, dark red, or purple lea- 
ther. A second side is hung with pictures, one a plate of Lawreuce’s 
portrait of John Kemble in the character of Hamlet, another of Mrs. 
Siddons as Lady Macbeth, the third, a full-length portrait of Lord 
Byron. Beneath, there runs a line of small drawings of scenery, 
minutely and very beautifully executed in colours. The opposite 
wall presents a large fire-place of massive black marble. A heavily-cut 
fender protects the rug, but in place of grate you observe a curious 
arrangement of bricks, and plates, and bars of iron; this is a small 
chemical furnace, constructed under the direction of the tenant of the 
place. On the mantel-shelf stand a number of specimens of minerals, 
a small brass model of a marine steam-engine, and a globular crystal 
cover, containing some rare and beautiful preserved birds—tiny things, 
of lustrous and many-tinted plumage—the treasures of the African and 
American woods. The carpet which has a yielding feel to the feet, as 
if there were another beneath it, is littered with books of an equal 
richness of exterior with those iu the shelves, along with newspapers, 
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numbers of works in the course of publication, and of scientific and 
literary periodicals, among which the vivid colours of dear old blue and 

ellow are conspicuous. Large sheets of paper, probably maps or plans, 
lie here and there among them, rolled up and bound with silken tape. 
A pair of globes stand hard by, and in a corner a large cylindrical 
electric machine. One or two busts are placed about the room, and 
on a small table between the two windows, stands a beautiful bronze 
firure of Niobe and her child, with a silver-keyed flute of ebony beside 
it, and a champagne-glass, containing in water a few pretty little early 
wild flowers, the produce of last evening’s botanizing ramble. 

There are two tables—one close to a window’; on it are some 
drawing materials of the costliest description, and a large portfolio 
of brown morocco, profusely gilded, and ornamented with pieces 
of leather of the brightest colours, inlaid into the dark boards. 
Another table is drawn close to the sparkling fire. It bears a number 
of books huddled together, to support in a sloping position two large 
folios open. One is a huge, ancient, mustily-smelling volume, with thick 
dark boards, and red bright edges—a Leyden edition of Plato, nearly 
two centuries old, and evidently from the library of the University ; 
the other, gilt-edged and morocco-bound, is a Greek lexicon. Two 
smaller volumes are Xenephon’s ** Memorabilia Nephelae.” Close to 
these is placed a writing-stand of some rare purple wood inlaid with 
gold, and in a watch-stand of similar materials beside it, lies a valuable 
repeater, with a thick heavy black ribbon attached. Various scienti- 
fic utensils meet the eye everywhere around. Here lies an electric 
discharger, with a handle of agate; there a number of retorts and 
Berlin basins, and tubes; yonder you see a microscope, and near it 
a delicate pair of scales under a glass case. A superb library-chair of 
dark mahogany, with a deep-red leather covering, cushioned, and con- 
trived by metallic springs and pivots, to meet and yield to every mo- 
tion of the frame, stands between the table and fire-place, and in it is 
seated the inhabitant of this curiously furnished apartment. 

He isa young man, about nineteen years of age, very slight,and wear- 
ing a peculiarity of aspect, like that produced by dissipation, but in him 
arising from causes very widely different. His features are not at all 
regular, would rather appear positively harsh and disagreeable, were it 
not for the dreamy expression of vivid but fitful fancy, of careless in- 
tellizence, aimless talent, that animates them. Indeed, they do appear 
forbidding to a mere common-place observer, and the knowledge of this 
was one of the great causes that induced upon Mr. Basil May, the in- 
divual in question, his remarkable points of character. His slippered 
feet rest on a footstool by the fender ; a waistcoat and trousers of plain 
black cloth, form his attire ; and his coat—for he has got into a habit of 
throwing it off to study—is laid upon a sofa; while a fine young cat, 
of a light gray colour, striped with black like a small tiger, and wear- 
ing a leather collar, gilded uniformly with the binding of the volumes 
that meet the eye everywhere around, nestles in its folds, purring 
away in drowsy satisfaction. 

The heavy curtains are pinned back altogether from the windows, to 
allow free ingress to every ray of light, for the sight of the occupant 
has been somewhat dulled by years of constant study—constant, be- 
cause pursued for no other result than the mere delight it yields. He 
Sits motionless for a while, and then a curious yet pleasing smile flits over 
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his wan, absent-looking face. He has this morning been occupied 
with contemplating the character of Socrates, as portrayed by Plato 
and Xenophon, his disciples, and the vivid contrast as hit off by the 
caustic pencil of the great comic poet and satirist, He was led to 
this investigation yesterday, having commenced translating into Eng- 
lish verse, one of those beautiful lyric effusions, with which, as cho- 
russes, Aristophanes delights to vary the fun and ribaldry of his scenes, 
He is at a loss which to give implicit credence to, and has just come to 
the conclusion that the comic author could hardly have ventured to 
present the philosopher in such colours in an Athenian theatre, if he 
had not some foundation, and that too with which most of his audi- 
ence were acquainted. The thought that even Homer sometimes sleeps, 
and even Socrates sometimes plays the fool, occasioned the smile upon 
his face. 

Whilst he is thus entertained, we shall take the opportunity to lay 
open a little of his history. His father was a dissenting clergyman in 
one of the great manufacturing towns in the north of England. From 
the fact of many wealthy traders being among his flock, as well as 
from a small fortune he had acquired with his wife, he was enabled to 
live in comfort and elegance, and even to cultivate the expensive 
tastes of educated leisure. His wife was taken from him within a year 
or two after the birth of an only son, and to him, who was always of 
delicate health, he devoted the whole of his affection, making his in- 
struction the complete occupation of those hours not immediately de- 
manded by his duties as a pastor. 

As the boy grew up, he gave continual evidence of a most sensitive 
tem perament—a singularly strong respect and love for his father, to whom 
he seemed more of a companion and friend than of achild—a vivid sense 
of honour—an aptitude to form attachments’ to peculiar places—an 
admiration of poetry and music—a love of flowers, and a tendency tc 
make pets of all sorts of objects—singing-birds, cats, dogs, mice, even 
of particular volumes. He was of precocious talent—at least from the 
conversation of his father, and from the books of which he was conti 
nually occupied in the perusal, he was so far in advance of boys of his 
own age that he could find no pleasure in associating with them. No 
more did he like the conversation of grown-up men, the mere gentle- 
men of ordinary life; for all his ideas were so different from theirs, 
and his book-knowledge so much fresher ; moreover, the sneaking dis- 
like which an ignorant man advanced in life feels and shows to a well- 
informed child, was so disagreeable to him, that when not with his 
father he chose solitary reading and solitary rambling in preference to 
any societ He was never put to school. His father taught him 
every thing he did not acquire of himself, for he loved the boy so much 
as to be unable to live without his company, and trembled at the demo- 
ralization, the hardening, the prostration of all the affections, which are 
the effect of a large public school on the youthful mind. 

The result of all this may be inferred. Basil grew up a delicate, re- 
served, eccentric youth, who did not by any graces of person com- 
pensate for the awkwardness of his manners; avoided by society as 
much as he avoided it, ridiculed by the foolish, and all but pitied by 
the merely compassionate. 

When he had reached his sixteenth year, his father fell sick and died, 
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leaving him a permanent income of 500J. a-year, along with a large 
sum in money uninvested. Although he was a minor, the testator had 
perfect confidence, as much in his sense to prevent his being duped by 
others, as in his morality and religion to prevent his duping himself, 
and took measures to ensure to him the unrestricted command of this 
property. 

The death of his father was an event that made a deep and vivid im- 
pression upon him. He mourned not more the bereavement of an 
affectionate, devoted, and dearly-beloved parent, than the loss of a ta- 
lented, a constant, and confidential friend, and the effect told wofully 
upon his health. ‘The fact, however, of his being able to shift for him- 
self brought him more in contact with the world than hitherto, although 
still retirement was his choice. But as all his ideas of employment or 
pleasure were connected with the acquirement of knowledge, he found 
the only solace he knew of in study, and in the companionship of his 
books ; giving the time spared from them to wandering from place to 
place alone, swiftly, or lingeringly, as his whim sugsested, viewing 
spots which derived their charm to him from literary or historical asso- 
clations, such as the birthplace of Shakspeare, Stonchenge, Runny- 
mede, Newstead Abbey, or the like. 

When about seventeen, he bethought him of entering some univer- 
sity, not with any view to "academical honours, or even to the < acquire- 
ment of a profession, for he had no ambition of any kind, and his income 
was abundantly sufficient at once to cover all his wants, and to leave 
ample overplus for charity, which he practised in ways as quiet and un- 
obtrusive, as original and eccentric as all his other habits and pursuits. 
Moreover, he saw it was of such a nature as to be permanently ade- 
quate to all his limited desires. 

He never thought of study as a labour, or the way to knowledge as 
an up-hill path, and any thing that seemed to threaten such a change 
in idea, he would avoid as likely to convert into a pain the greatest 
and only perfect delight he was cognisant of. The idea of a mental 
effort, of tasking the intellect, of compelling the thoughts to any subject 
that did not yield them present pleasure was abhorrent to him: Every 
pursuit that can delight the mind, he followed without rule, or method, 
or caring whether in it he was thoroughly successful, or moderately, or 
only a little. The moment it ceased to gratify he dismissed it, Paint- 
ing, poetry, music, sculpture, languages, philosophy, sciences, the 
drama, history, to each did he more or less devote himself, according 
to the pleasure it yielded. Ile was, to sum up his character, an intel- 
lectual epicure. 

But on thinking over such a proceeding as studying at a university, 
he reflected that according to the law of England a few peculiarities in 
his mode of practising the worship of our common religion prevented 
him from learning logic, mathematics, and the like at the public edu- 

cational institutions of his country—that, in consequence, the only re- 

source left him was to go over the borders to where, on a less enlight- 
ened principle, they consider learning a marketable commodity, and let 
any one have it who is willing to pay for it, and where, as a result to 
be expected from free competition in the article, it is to be had voth at 
the cheapest rate and of the best quality. 

April. —voL. LXX. NO. CCLXXX. 2. 
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Warmly congratulating himself on this lucky alternative, Basil bade 
adieu to his happy and mind-illumined native land, aud betaking him- 
self to the benighted North, entered his name as a student at one of 
those tag-rag and bob-tail institutions, the Scotch universities s—nay, 
after a time, “he was not ashamed even to give a small sum for that ri- 
diculous distinction, a Scotch degree—a thing for which all southern 
scholars show a becoming contempt by tacking to their B.A., A.M., or 
M.D., the distinguished aud sounding syllables ‘*‘ OXON,” or ** CAN- 
TAB,” as much to evince the superior profundity of their acquirements 
and to intimate to the admiring public that they were lawfully qualitied 
to imbibe the same by conse ientiously breaking their eggs at the big 
end, and by other observances ¢ qually i important and meritorious, as to 
let it be known that they rank a little higher than the mere Adam 
Smiths, and Watts, and Hunters, and Broughams oi the North, with 
their simple, sneaking ** L.L.D.’s.” They would flatter themselves 
they are a step or two above that! 

It may be stated that in Scotland students do not reside within the 
university they attend, but are at liberty to find their dinners, their 
rooms, or their society, when they can, how they can, and where they 

can, as a soldier says his prayers ; food tor the mind being all the nou- 
rishment the college bargains to supply. In consequence, Basil, in his 
wanderings about the city, having been struck with the breezy seques- 
tered quiet of the street alluded to, resolved to establish himself here, 
and having had his favourite books transmitted from England, conveyed 
them to the house of a widow, by name Mrs. E ‘sterling, trom whom he 
had hired apartments. 

Here he went on as before, giving all his hours to study and the pur- 
suits of taste. The classes he attended as his fancy suggested, some- 
times far overstretching the tasks there prescribed, sometimes neglect- 
ing them altogether, as a more pleasurable mental ocecupation haply 
presented itself. His abundant income he laid out on his best friends, his 
books, and on costly furniture and materiel for study, or the exercise of 
taste. But even these, profuse as was his expenditure upon them, leita 
considerable surplus, which found its way from his pocket here at the 
university, in a manner analagous to what had been usual about his 
home. Many a poor but talented student struggling to rise in lite by tie 
Steep and thorny path of intellectual acquirement (and it is a comfort- 
ing thing to think there isa country where learning’s road from poverty 
to independence and distinction, however difficult and exhausting it be 
of itself, as God knows it is, stull it is not blocked by any fence-work 
of man’s construction !)—many a one in these circumstances, whose 
heart yearned for an additio: ial class, for which his time was ample, but 
his funds, miser ably ashe stinted them, madequate, would be surprised 
some day to receive in a blanke uvelope, authenticated papers constitut- 
ing him a member of that class, nor in his joyous confusion could tor 
& moment imagine they came from that cold, distant, bashful Eng vlish 
lad who sat alw ays alone, and seemed so uninterested in any thing. 

He courted no society among the students, was always eivil and kind 
when spoken to, but ~ peared to shun any comp anionship. He strove 
for no premiums, sought no distinction, nor did he appear to feel either 
admiration or envy for those leading spirits whose rival displays of 
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talent drew forth daily encomiums from the teachers, and bursts of 
noisy applause from their assembled fellow-pupils. All these, as well 
as the factions, the cliques and intrigues, political, academical, and of 
other descriptions, that surrounded him, he viewed with a calm, absent 
indifference. 

At college he remained during the winter session. In the spring, 
when most of the students return to their homes, to prepare themselves 
by solitary study for the labours of the more advanced classes of next 
winter, he still continued in the same quarters, his residence being 
varied by a month’s midsummer tour in the mountainous parts of the 
country. Why he did not return to England, the country he had left 
but a few months before, and that with so many pangs of sorrow, and 
why he had resolved to make for some years this new residence his 
home, will be accounted for presently. 

Let us now return to him as we left him, in the midst of his books at 
his solitary studies. Suddenly the sound of distant military music 
arrests him ; he hears it with attention and surprise, never before having 
known the quiet of that unfrequented street so broken. It becomes 
louder and richer, and appears to be the notes of a fine martial air from 
the instruments of a numerous and well-appointed band. He pauses 
to listen. A moment, and a new sound comes tupon his ear, and a 
faint flush crosses his pale features, and a glow of delight lightens up 
his eye. That sound has more music to his heart than the softest 
cadences or proudest bursts of melody the band could accomplish. It 
is the fall of a light, quick footstep in the passage, and a low, eager 
knock at the door of his study. Giving a half-regretful look at Plato 
and his hard-named companions on the table, he rises, draws on his 
coat, and opens the door, when in bounds a most graceful girl, her 
pretty face all animation. 

‘© My good Mr. May,” she exclaims, ‘do let me look out at your 
window, here are the soldiers coming down our street to the park, t 
review—how they got through the gates I don’t know, but here tae 
are. Oh how sweet is that music! it makes one feel quite brave and 
daring !"" 

Before she had time to sav this she had drawn down one of the 
curtains, and stands half behind it, looking out upon ~ glittering 
display that is approaching. May takes his place best a little 
back from the glass, regarding the ‘spectacle with the same wet that is 
habitual to him, of caring for none of these things, all that interests him, 
besides the beautiful girl near him, being the music, which, however, he 
could hear as well in his chair. 

‘* How fine and manly they look—how happy they must be all in 

their bright red clothes and glancing accoutrements !” 

‘© Yes, Miss Esterling, and the drum-m: yjor must be the happiest ; he 
is the tinest-looking and gaudiest, you see.” 

“ Ah, you always talk so against every thing that is not in books.” 

A long pause. 

“But does not the band sound sweetly now far away down among 
the trees ?” 

‘‘ Yes, it is indeed beautiful, very beautiful !’ 

“ Hark, how touching and sad. I could almost er y now. 

‘* Pooh, nonsense, Miss Esterling !” 
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A lively smile drives the pensive expression from her face like a 
light cloud-shadow from a summer field, as turning from the window 
she looks around her. 

‘Well, Mr. May, you are a strange creature. You have no taste. 
How careless you are ; how you do toss all your pretty books about, 
and yet are so fond of them. Why don’ t you put them away and all 
these other things properly and carefully ?” 

“The reason is simply this. The pleasure I could feel in pniting 
them all in order is great, but is not equal to that which in the same 
space of time I could derive from reading, drawing, or other pursuits. 
So whenever my table gets cumbered I put the books out of the way, 
any where that is readiest at the time. _ Besides, I think as there is no 
one to trample over them, they repose as well and look as well on the 
chairs or carpet as they would in the cases. 

** Oh, you know I can’t argue with you. It is no longer ago than 
yesterday I sent Mima into the room when you were out, to put your 
things to rights, and she made every thing quite tidy.” 

“And only spoilt a process of chemical analysis, lost the marks out 
of half my books, and tumbled all my papers together. Ah, I see how 
itis ; you are all in a conspiracy against me. But I'll pay you off. I'll get 
that machine there into action, and arrange the wires so that the mo- 
ment the girl puts her foot inside the door, off she goes into fits.” 

‘‘For pity’s sake, Mr. May, don’t dream of such a thing; poor 
Jemima is already persuaded that you are ‘no canny.’ But ‘tell. me 
all about this great book. What are these strange cramped figures— 
Ifebrew ?” 

“No, this is Greek—this is Plato—you have heard the name ?” 

“Oh, yes—Platonic—love. Is that what it is about ?” 

“ Yes, there is all about it over here, in a treatise which he calls 
‘the Symposium, or Banquet.’ ”’ 

‘Well, shut up your books now. I want you to come and walk with 
me down in the park, to look at the review.” 

* But what has that to do with Platonic love ?” 

‘* Nothing ; but Mr. Houldsworth, the other lodger, wanted to drive 
me round in his gig.” 

Basil’s eyes dropped to the ground as she mentioned the name, and 
his pale features grew darkly paler. After a moment “ Well, Miss 
Ksterling,” said he, ‘1 think riding is the best plan, and I will stay 
at home and finish the group of flowers for you before the originals 
become faded.” 

“Oh, I can finish the picture myself at any time. But you will 
come with me now. Iti is to be a very grand review—such a display 
Mr. Houldsworth says.’ 

He remained without a word, looking to the floor as if in a trance. 
After a pause, during which her lovely blue eyes were bent upon him 
with an geen of archness, kindness, and a little anxiety, she laid 
her small, fair hand lightly on his arm, as if to call back his attention, 
and continued, 

‘¢ You are looking very pale and unwell to-day; come and have a 
ramble over the park with me; these books will ruin your health. It 
is a beautiful warm day, and the sun shines so brightly; we'll have a 

valk over the fresh grass by the river. I do love to walk with you, 
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Mr. May ; you know so much and can tell me about so many things. 
You will be quite in spirits, every thing is so sunny and gay.” 

With a slight involuntary sigh, recalling his thoughts, he answers in 
acquiescence. ‘‘I shan’t detain you five minutes,” she says, as she 
hurries away to dress. Basil, too, calls his footboy, and retires to 
draw on his shoes and gaiters, and get his hat, gloves, and cane. 

When he enters the room again he sees her shawled, bonnetted, and 
gloved, standing turning over the leaves of that old mystic volume, as 
lovely a creature as ever by the light of her presence cheered the loneli- 
ness of a student's chamber. 

A joyous day that must have been to these two youthful beings, each 
loving the other with a jealous though unavowed fondness—both lonely 
—little mingling with the world—with minds delicately sensible—emo- 
tions that thrilled even to a passing thought. Joyous it must have 
been indeed, as they wandered together at the bright noon of a day in 
spring, through the glades of that extensive park, without one near to 
mar their enjoyment of their own earnestly sought society. Every tree 
appeared fresh, green and young, like themselves ; the river by which 
they chose their path was clear as crystal, and the fish seemed to leap 
from its bosom for very joy; the grass and wild daisies shed a faint per- 
fume that was caught up by the light airs from the west, and wafted 
to their senses along with the distant hum of business from the 
crowded city, or the softened music of the soldiers, whose moving files, 
lessened by distance, could be seen bright and glancing far away 
beneath the trees. 

At the time when this occurred Basil had been about a year and a half 
resident with Mrs. Esterling. Marianne and he were now on terms of 
playful intimacy. At this state they had arrived by gradual progres- 
sion, their approaches toward it being at first vague and scarcely per- 
ceptible, but their coldness and distance diminishing, and their famili- 
arity increasing ** according to the square of the time,” as he mathe- 
matically expressed it. 

For the first month or so his heart was so oppressed with the death 
of his father, and absence from all those scenes that had been dear to 
him, that he was little disposed to give more than an uninterested 
glance at the graceful and lively girl he saw moving about the house 
and garden, and who often met him in his walks about the park. After 
a time he began to regard her but as a beautiful object of taste, and 
was wont to sketch her off with his pencil when the whim seized him, 
as he would a pretty flower or a picturesque scene. By and by, as he 
saw traits of her lively and affectionate disposition, his feelings with re- 
gard to her began to lose the qualities of mere cold admiration, though 
still he could have left the house and her without a regret, nor did one 
thought of her interrupt his studies, unless when her form met his eye, 
or the music of her voice reached his ear. 

For her mother he had always greatesteem. She was a quiet, staid, 
elderly woman, yet her activity, and a something in the lines of her 
countenance, seemed to plead that sorrow more than time had contri- 
buted to induce upon her the marks of age. A strict justice and libe- 
rality in all her dealings with him, together with unvarying and unob- 
trusive kindness, were the first things that drew his regard, while his 
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interest was excited by the subdued, patient, unsmiling peculiarities of 
her demeanour. To the casual observer she seemed like one afflicted with 
some slow, continually painful ailment, and bearing it with resignation, 
seeking for neither sympathy nor relief; another might have judged 
that something lay heavy on her mind, or that she suffered from melan- 
choly as a disease. His impression was that this took its rise from ex- 
cited religious notions; an opinion however, which more intimate ac- 
quaintance Jed him to think incompatible with the calm, unaffected 
piety, the mildness, the strict morality, the charity, in every sense of 
that word of many meanings, which she constantly displayed. More- 
over, she had from the first had a perfect view of his character, and 
humoured his eccentricities, and watched over his welfare with a sort of 
maternal solicitude that was more than gratifying to him. She was of 
the same persuasion in religion as himself, and a frequent visiter at the 
house in discharge of devotional duties, was the pastor of the parish, a 
gentleman who had been well known to his father, and had once staid 
with him for some weeks, and assisted to perform divine service at 
his chapel. 

The Rev. Dr. then was the only individual in the city with 
whom Basil had any acquaintance. With him he sometimes passed 
an evening, and in this way was introduced to his sister, who kept house 
for him, a good-looking intelligent lady, in conversation with whom he 
took some pleasure. She possessed the art, (a somewhat difficult one) 
of setting the student entirely at his ease, when the accumulated trea- 
sures of his wayward mind gushed forth in a flow of natural eloquence 
that amply rewarded her tact. 

One morning, when he had concluded a religious visit (occasions at 
which Basil considered it a duty to be always present, along with his 
landlady and her daughter), on taking his leave hej invited the young 
people to come to tea with him that evening. He was not aware that 
up to that time these young people, whom he regarded as little more 
than children, had scarcely exchanged a word. As for dreaming of 
any likelihood of affection between them it certainly never gave him a 
moment’s thought, his ideas generally running on very different things. 
He merely desired to let his sister become acquainted with a youthful 
member of his congregation so pretty and good as Miss Esterling, and 
thought Basil a suitable companion to her by the way. 

It was with a great effort of moral courage indeed that the latter un- 
dertook the office, and though when he felt the light arm of the shy 
but gleeful girl passed through his, and touching his side, a feeling of 
novelty and pleasure mingled with his embarrassment, yet as they 
walked along he was altogether at a loss how or on what topics to ad- 
dress her. Of the nonsense—the spoken silliness, garnished with 
smiles, and interspersed with little flatteries, wherewith fine gentlemen 
entertain the fair sex (often to the great delight of the latter, at least 
in appearance), and which approaches nearer to the language mutually 
understood by babies and nursery-maids, than to any other discourse 
we wot of, he was as ignorant as he despised it, and those accomplished 
in its idioms. Consequently, for the greater part of their walk scarcely 
a word was interchanged between them. At length happening to pass 
a printseller’s window, a large plate of one of Martin’s paintings ar- 
rested their movements. In a moment he was fixed, and stood absorbed, 
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till recollecting himself, and turning his head, he saw her gazing at the 

icture, with her finger on her underlip, and her eyes beaming a dee 
ighted wonder. His tongue was loosened, and drawing her attention 
to different points of the subject, he descanted enthusiastically on their 
merits. In a low murmuring voice, whilst yet her eyes were fixed upon 
it, she replied, in acquiescence, expressing her admiration of the mul- 
titudinous crowds, the stupendous buildings heaped pile upon pile, 
and stretching through most correct perspective far into the distance, 
the graceful and striking figures in the foreground, and the strange air 
of grandeur, antiquity, and mystery, that pervaded the whole compo- 
sition. 

As they walked on this formed the topic of an animated discourse, 
and he was gratified to find her possessed of a very fine natural taste, 
along with an earnest and sensible way of expressing the just opinions 
she appeared toform. In the course of that evening the conversation 
at the clergyman’s table chanced to turn upon literary subjects, especi- 
ally the Waverley novels. As it ran on, Basil was led to remark very 
strongly on what he called the incorrect and most ungenerous picture 
presented by their author of the founders of his country’s religion— 
representing them as bloodthirsty ruffians, canting, ambitious knaves, 
raving fanatics, and empty-headed coxcombs, and depicting their in- 
veterate persecutor, one of the most cold blooded and unprincipled par- 
tisans that ever was cast up by the ferment of a civil war, as a mirror of 
honour and refinement—holding up a man whose memory had never 
hitherto been alluded to by his countrymen but with execration, as a 
very paragon of chivalry. 

“Would it not have been right,” continued he, ‘‘ considering the 
thing but in the light of a matter of taste, for a man who had (with 
what motives I presume not to judge) abjured {the principles taught 
him by honest and worthy parents, to have at least maintained a de- 
cent silence with regard to them, and not, renegade-like, turned round, 
and with the weapon of anonymous fiction misrepresented and mocked 
his father’s faith, and those whose blood, shed like water, made it the 
established religion of his native land ?” 

The reader will here observe that we are stating at present our hero’s 
Opinions, and not our own—the better to prevent any misconception 
with regard to which, we shall detail no farther the bitter tirade he in- 
dulged in—getting more earnest and excited as he proceeded. 

It would have been amusing to watch Marianne’s face as he oo. 
Now she hung on his words with a look of admiration and delight, as 
if she listened to some superior being—then with an expression of 
. Sorrow, of envy, almost of hatred, did she regard the clergyman’s 
worthy sister, to whom all his conversation was directed, and to whom 
he seemed to pay so much respect and regard. At last even a tear 
stole gently into her eye, but it was unperceived by any but herself. 
She learnt then that a fine person, fine clothing, and a ready address 
were not all the charms a man might possess to be loved withal, and 
wondered that a youth who had erewhile seemed so awkward and un- 
inviting, should so suddenly change into one so gifted and loveable. — 

As they returned home that evening, they found the gate into their 
Street obstructed by a crowd, and that consequently they would re- 
quire to go round by the park, They went, and if they did prolong 
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their walk down one of the moonlit glades, the night was certainly very 
beautiful, and the air was so fresh and pure after the closeness of the 
town. , 

After that they met each other frequently in the garden and about 
the house, and books began to be borrowed and lent. Oh, what admi- 
rable make-believes are book-borrowing visits among the young! Then 
there was the procuring of flower seeds and planting them in the 
garden—the daily joyous visit to watch the young blades of green 
shooting above the soil. Besides, were there not shopping excursions, 
walks in the park, and frequent sketching expeditions ? 

All this ended in vehement, o’ermastering love. Each of their 
hearts was well prepared by virtuous education—by loneliness—by 
previous absence of all ardent emotions, to become completely pos- 
sessed with that,powerful spirit, the passion which ‘ never loves but 
one,” and each willingly yielded to its rapturous invasion. Loving 
came to be the sole business of their thoughts—pleasing each other the 
one motive of their actions. Their joy was to be near each other— 
their pain to be away—their hope, that they would never part—their 
fear, that the affection of the loved one might grow less. Love such 
as this is happiness. We may be pleased with fame, proud of rank, 
gratified with friendship, overjoyed in the acquisition of wealth, elated 
by the possession of power, but we are never blesttill we know we 
are beloved. So well and universally recognised is this truth, that all 
tribes who believe in a future state of reward make their heaven a re- 
gion of love. 

But our felicity is decreed to be brief, and dashed with trouble. The 
rose must have its thorn, and the thorns of love’s blossom are many. 
But that which wounded poor Basil’s heart with the most cankering 
sting, was jealousy. He could not hear her mention a name buta 
pang shot through him, or allude to any quality he did not possess 
without feeling his heart sink. 

Mr. Houldsworth, who occupied the remaining apartments besides 
his own, was a stylish young fellow, the junior partner of a rising firm 
of cotton-brokers in Liverpool, and their traveller and general agent. 
He considered it but a piece of pastime to make love to his landlady’s 
daughter, who he deemed should have felt herself honoured by such 
attention. But while she took care to avoid all intimacy with him beyond 
what the fact of their living under the same roof required, yet even that 
was wormwood to the student. He felt in misery to hear words of 
cheerful greeting pass between them in the hall, or to see him come out 
to her to the garden to ask a flower for his button-hole, and obtain it 
from her hands, after a long choosing for a pretty one: and when he 
beheld the showy young man, bewhiskered and curled, dressed after 
the latest fashion, and glittering with jewellery, jump into his dashing 
sig, and make the quick steps of his blood mare rattle through the 
echoing street, he could not help exclaiming, 

‘« Can such things be—that a woman in her senses can be influenced 
by attractions which any fool can provide himself with for a few sove- 
reigns in the next street? Can Marianne be such a woman ?” 

It is possible that she might have felt a capricious pleasure in making 
him believe she was pleased with this person ; for what delight,is equal 
to the perception that one we love much is jealous of our affections 
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wandering away. Besides, it was useful to have something wherewithal 
to keep up the balance of independence, when Basil, sorely to her mor- 
tification, would persist in visiting at Dr. ——’s, and in extolling the 

qualities of his sister, Alas, many a solitary salt tear did these 
praises cost her, for she knew he was not feigning when he’ expressed 
such opinions, and that the esteem he felt for the lady was sincere. 

Many were the little coolnesses that from such causes as these arose 
between them, which, however, were always in a few days forgotten, 
Oh the rapture of a reconciliation with one we dearly love when we are 
young, from whom we have been estranged but by a little unfounded 
jealousy! But all these annoyances faded into nothing before a master- 

ion that now usurped his mind—a new jealousy, that by its cer- 
tainty and overwhelming nature made his former doubts and surmises 
disappear, and caused him with bitterness to wish that once more he 
had nothing but them to disquiet him. 

When he became first on terms of intimacy with her he remarked 
several calls of a gentleman at the house, whom he knew to be one of 
the leading manufacturers of his native town, and to be also at the 
head of a flourishing trading house in the city of his present sojourn. 
His name was Warkworth ; he wasa married man, but childless. He 
was of questionable character—indeed, bore the fame of a libertine. 
The first time Basil saw this individual about the house, which was 
when he had been about a year lodging there, and was beginning to 
take notice of those who came to it, he concluded he must be mistaken 
in the person. A few months and he observed him again. He now 
thought he might havelcalled upon Mr. Houldsworth on some commer- 
cial business. But when more than two years had passed, and his pase 
sion was now in its full-tide—when he began to be frequently about 
that quarter of the house where his landlady immediately dwelt, he 
made the alarming discovery that this stranger's visits were alto- 
gether to the latter and her daughter. Moreover, he observed that 
there was on all sides a desire to conceal these visits, especially from 
him, and that when surprised together there was an ominous con- 
fusion observable on every countenance Warkworth ; looked like one 
that suffers a petty annoyance; Mrs. Esterling was pale as death, and 
appeared to feel an exacerbation of her malady; Marianne blushed 
scarlet, and remained without a word. 

There was a mystery about all this, that, deeply interested as he was 
in the welfare of the fair girl, put his mind completely on the rack, 
and filled it with conflicting doubts, surmises, fears, and hopes. He 
found a difficulty now in study, and would sit for hours looking away 
from his open books, lost in reverie. For the first time, he felt it ne- 
cessary to exert a mental effort to fix his attention to them, not for 
~ pane they yielded as heretofore, but asa relief from painful 

oughts. 

But at length this wore off. Love which cannot think aught ill of 
its object, threw a roseate veil over the whole circumstances, and he 
was fain to believe that all his suspicions were but the foolish offspring 
of his own over-anxious affection—nay, he was shortly convinced of it, 
and that the dear girl was altogether pure, true, and his own. 

Subsequently they became, if possible, still more devoted to each 
other. Many of her evenings she passed in his study; she would 
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bring her work with her, and sit quietly by him like a sister, plying her 
needle, or reading by the bright light of his Argand lamp, and ever and 
anon raising her eyes to bend a fond, admiring look on the happy student, 
as absorbed he pored upon his books. Or here they held long, quiet 
conversations for hours, or she would sing to him, or listen to his 
flute. 

Every thing of interest that happened to him about the Universit 
or elsewhere ; every new opinion he heard, or was led to form with 
regard to any thing he could comprehend, every feeling of his mind, 
each joy and sorrow, each hope and intention, he unfolded to her, 
His history, and his recollections of his childhood, and of his father, 
and his home, he freely imparted to her. 

A similar confidence he met with from her, save upon one point—her 
connexion with Warkworth. To this she never once alluded; she also 
spoke with delicacy and reserve about her own descent. Her father 
had been a manufacturer in the city, but was not a strictly good man, 
he had separated from her mother, and afterwards left her, with but 
their house and furniture to earn a living by. 

But in the midst of all this an occurrence took place, which brought 
affairs between them to a crisis. Basil had gone to be present ata 
sale of the books, pictures, &c., of an eccentric single gentleman, 
lately deceased. The house was about a dozen miles from the city, 
and he would require to be for the whole day away from home. As he 
went, however, to hire a carriage to convey him to the sale, he disco- 
vered from the posted advertisements, that he was a week too early, 
having mistaken one Monday for another. This was nothing remark- 
able to one of his absent, inattentive habits, and turning he went slowly 
back toward his lodgings. He lingered by the way, however, at libra- 
ries and booksellers’ shops for several hours. 

As he drew near home, and was sauntering leisurely along in the 
sunny warmth of the day, his eyes were attracted by the singular ele- 
gance of figure of a young lady who walked a few paces in advance of 
him, hanging on the arm of a tall, manly-looking, middle-aged gentle- 
man. As he looked, the train of thought that had previously occupied 
him faded away, and a new conception gradually took form in his 
mind. He was certain that graceful form was a familiar ideal of his 
thoughts. And then that stray lock of flaxen hair peeping out from 
under the bonnet ! It must be—his heart beat quick—the blood leaped 
to his head—a thousand dread doubts overwhelmed him at once. 
Trembling with excitement, he hurried up, passed them, and turning, 
beheld his love smiling on the detested Warkworth. 

The moment she saw him she stood still, and clung with both hands 
to the arm of her companion. Her eyes seemed fixed in her head, and 
a deadly pallor overspread her countenance. The next instant, a deep 
blush supplanted it, and she almost at, ame drew down her veil to 
hide the gush of tears that fell sparkling upon her dress. Warkworth 


looked in wonder round him to find out the cause of her agitation, and 
seeing May, he too exhibited some confusion, and hastily drew her from 
the path, and hurried into a side street. 
It would require one having more knowledge of the human mind 
than we possess, to describe the feelings that wrought in poor Basil's bo- 
som as he wandered away through the busy streets. His whole fabric 
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of love, hope, and happiness was thunder-stricken and scattered around 
him, an utter wreck ; a tumultuous whirl of lacerating thoughts flew 
through his heart, each as it passed inflicting a new aa deeper pang, 
and he could have cursed the numerous passengers, among whom he 
staggered on his way, for that they seemed all so light-hearted and un- 
concerned. The very beggar who} beset his path, appeared to him a 
happy and enviable being. 

At length he reached the house, rushed into his study, locked the 
door, and falling on a sofa, gave himself up to the full tide of his 
misery. 

ropa hour or two he heard the outer door open with a pass-key, and 
a quick, light, footfall hasten across the hall; he thought too he heard 
a faint sob, but it might have been fancy. He remained alone in this 
way till the evening, when he rose, took his hat, and went out, to wan- 
der alone in the park. He had now become more calm, and could re- 
flect upon the matter. He was convinced that he had been duped— 
miserably made a tool of, by an unprincipled creature with art beyond 
her years. Ob, is there any thought more galling, than that we have 
been deceived by one in whom we have put our dearest confidence— 
that our own warm feelings have been made the means to effect the de- 
ceit? Itis like a dagger-stab, and the belief that always follows 
that our betrayer feels contempt for us, is the poison thrown into 
the wound. 

But his jealousy of her, was as nothing to the intense detestation in 
which he held her favourite—this latter was the ruling passion. To 
whom is it you bear the most virulent hatred? Js it not to him who is 
loved by her you love? the man who basks in the smiles you would 
give your very soul to buy, but cannot? You envy him, and yet you 
hate him—you see no merit in him—he appears to you every thing that 
is despicable, and yet how gladly would you change conditions with 
him? Anon, let the valued fair one leave him for another, as she left 
you for him, and your hatred ceases—he is now a fellow-sufferer— 
—your ill-will becomes pity, sympathy, fellow-feeling, and you could 
all but swear with him a perpetual friendship. 

It was with such feelings as these that Basil now called to mind the 
antipathy he had formerly entertained to Houldsworth, the very sight 
of whom he used toshun as an annoyance. How differently now did 
he think of him. 

“ Poor young fellow! he too with his gewgaws and frippery, had 
been taken in. We have both been fooled. I wonder what he thinks 
now, for he must long have known it. But I see how it is—money is 
their object—she has been fluctuating between our hundreds a-year, 
and now this fellow’s thousands have turned the balance—she has been 
keeping me as a kind of reserve to fall back upon, when others have 
done with her. And that ancient hypocrite, the mother, how well she 
abets—nay, she must be the instigator of the schemes—and Wark- 
worth, too—what a look of love did this Delilah of seventeen bend 
upon him—but he is handsome and free of his money—yet ke is a mar- 
tied man—they can have no designs upon him in that way—can they 
have in any other—is she a thing so vile? oh, agony! What am I to 
do?—I must not let them know my mind. I see my course—lI shall 
stay here for a month or so, and go about as usual, but never another 
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thought of mine shall be given to her, nor shall a word pass between 
us. I shall then quietly go off to England—at least leave this place for 
ever.” 

He sought his home with this resolution, and for some weeks he kept 
it, at least as far as silence went, and avoiding her in every way. But 
could he keep her from his thoughts? He knew he could not—he 
could not even try. No! every process of his mind involved her; she 
was his memory—he could only recollect scenes in which she was 
mingled; she was his imagination, for alone, and every minute, with 
new associations, did the idea of her rise in his mind. She was his 
judgment, for the thought of her determined all his actions. She was 

is fear, his hope, and, oh, how much his love! She had been his joy, 
and was now his misery. Happy would he have been could he have 
ceased to think of her, but the very mental act of willing to think of 
her no longer, was still a thought regarding her. Thus he remained 
for some days, his mind a vortex of passions, plans, and resolves, which 
changed with every hour. He was unable to sleep for thinking of her, 
and when exhausted nature yielded, she rose in every dream. 

He could not help seeing her once or twice during this period. She 
ange pale and careworn, as if she too suffered acutely in her mind, 

en her eye met his, a feeling of shame was evident through her 
countenance, but he felt instinctively it was not the shame of guilt, 
but that of misfortune. It seemed impossible for the most prejudiced 
spectator to see evil in that face, on which fair fronted innocence pal- 
pably sat, albeit in the midst of sorrows. At length, a reaction began 
in his thoughts. 

“‘ It cannot be—I was wrong to judge so harshly—besides, I took 
no account of motives. Again, have I not known her since froma 
child she changed to woman, and did I ever know a word or act of hers 
that could in the remotest degree indicate such conclusions as my pas- 
sions have led me to form, much less could justify them. No angel’s 
face ever had an expression of more purity, or beamed a sweeter smile, 
and I have condemned her unheard. But then how she smiled upon 
him! But then she is so young,—she cannot be far gone in her course 
of evil—she is still to be reclaimed. But again, the concealment—the 
duplicity. The whole matter is inscrutable—I must have an explana- 
tion from her, and if I find her really what I surmised, I can be no 
worse than I am—my heart can be no more than broken.” 

Thereupon he sent his servant to her with a note, asking if he might 
see her, who shortly returned with an answer in the affirmative. 

He found her alone : she was seated on a sofa with her hands folded 
upon her lap, and appeared to be lost in atrain of thought of a mourn- 
ful cast. As he entered she raised her head, and a trace of her former 
glad smile of welcome rose on her face, but as her eye met his, this dis- 
appeared and she grew pale, and her lip trembled. For a moment or 
two no word was spoken ; at length he said, 

“« Miss Esterling, we have been strangers for a long time—’ She 
made no reply. ‘Iam going back to England, and my opinion is 
that after what has passed between us, it would be right to part in 
good will if we cannot do so in friendship, to use no warmer word.” 

A pause. 

‘“* You are aware of the reason of our estrangement ?” 

“T am: I know well what your thoughts of me are; but I assure 
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you they are without foundation. You are altogether mistaken, but I 
blame no one ; it could not be otherwise.” 

« | should be overjoyed to believe this. Are you aware that Wark- 
worth is a married man 2?” 

“T believe he is—” 

] really did not think from what I knew of you, that I could ever 
detect you guilty of even deceit to me, much less that I would find you 
artfully ‘setting out your charms to make a conquest (for what end I 
will not judge) of this husband of another woman—this man of noto- 
rious character.” 

She sprang up, her face red with anger, and stamped her foot on the 
floor, while her eyes glared upon him with pride, indignation, and scorn ; 
but seeing him continue to regard her unmoved, she fell back into her 
seat, and covering her face with her fingers, gave way to a fit of hyste- 
rical weeping and sobbing. For a little he forbore to speak, then 
drawing nearer to her, he said, 

“If have given you pain by my words, think what an agony of 
mind your conduct has caused me. You have often given me reason to 
believe you entertained a very strong regard for me; latterly I have been 
led to think this was not real. If it is, you can prove it by giving me 
an explanation of your connexion with this man Warkworth, I know 
that any third person might think I have no right to ask this, but you, 
when you consider the terms on which we used to be, will I am sure 
acknowledge I have a right.” 

‘“* Warkworth’s calls here are altogether on business. He was inti- 
mately wrought up in my father’s affairs, and still continues to be. He 
was a party to the unhappy separation of [my parents. Why will you 
urge me to talk of these things—you will kill me.”’ (A new light be- 
gan to open up before Basil’s mind.) ‘ More explanation than this I 
cannot, I will not give—not for my own sake, but because it would in- 
volve the dearest fame of others.” 

*« And you do not love him then 2?” 

“ How can you ask me such a question? I give you my honour to 
all I have said ; I can give no further proof ; if that is not satisfactory, 
leave me at once and for ever. More on the subject I will not utter.”. 

How short is the step between extremes, in hearts where love is mas- 
ter. There was a long silence, during which he sat unable to frame 
a sentence, his mind filled with conflicting gladness and regret; at 
length he spoke. 

‘‘ My dearest Marianne, I have been misled, but I could not help it. 
I have been very harsh and rude, but your own heart 1 am sure will tell 
you Ihave not been wrong. Can you forgive me, my own good, noble 
girl; I have every confidence in your truth and honour, and will never 
doubt you more. I know your gentleness, your patience, and genero- 
sity, and that you will forgive. Ihave vexed you much, but your own 
candour must allow that it all arose from my vehement devotion to 
you, which is the one passion of my existence.” 

It was hard for her to resist his pleading, to withhold forgiveness 
from him on whom her heart doted. She tried to do it, at least for 
some time, but could not hold out, and tearfully gave way, owning to 
his raptured questioning that he was the sole object of her love. 

It would be needless for us to describe in words the conversation 
that ensued, for the fancy of our readers would anticipate the scene 
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and we and our details be overleaped and left far behind. It ended 
after some hours, in a solemn engagement, that they should be united 
in marriage on the earliest day that could be convenient to them both 
when she should be altogether and unalterably his own, and there 
should be no more doubt, fear, or jealousy. 

Strange enough, this hardly appeared in the eyes of either of them 
an event of unusual weight or moment. They had both looked forward 
to it for years, during which they had lived together in daily familiar 
and confidential intercourse. There were no arrangements to be made; 
with the exception of her mother, no human being had control over 
either of them, or could direct or oppose their desires; there were no 
persons to be consulted, and a doubtful consent entreated from them: 
there was no one even to be informed of the fact. Not an obstacle 
stood in the way of the consummation. He had long been his own 
master, and as to worldly matters was perfectly independent, and could 
abundantly afford to follow the bent of his wishes. She again was well 
convinced that her mother loved her too dearly to withhold from her 
any thing that she earnestly desired. 

But when he asked Mrs. Esterling’s consent, the behaviour of the 
latter appeared to him remarkable. She seemed to suffer a strange 
and sudden depression of health and spirits, and entreated him to allow 
her another day, when she would be prepared to give him an answer. 

Next day when he met her, her language and conduct seemed as ex- 
traordinary. At one time she told him she could not yet, for private 
reasons of her own, give her sanction to the marriage of her daughter, 
but as she could stand in the way of nothing that could conduce to 
the happiness of either of them, they might be married without any op- 
position on her part, if they were both willing to run all risks for good 
or evil, only she desired to be altogether unconnected with the matter. 
She had no hesitation in entrusting to him the future welfare of her 
only child, yet she had many fears that the happiness they expected 
would prove an illusion, and if ever it did, they should not reproach her 
with furthering this measure, which she called him to witness she had 
never encouraged, if she had not discountenanced it. Marianne, she 
continued, had many imperfections; she was low born, of the very 
humblest class; her parents had been (here she trembled) most unfor- 
tunate if not criminal—(‘‘ She alludes to their bankruptcy,” thought 
he)—and were one tithe of their evil fortunes known, a stigma would 
attach to her. No, it could not to her, but still this world was ma- 
lignant, and apt to visit the sins of the parents on the children. 

In this way she ran on, getting more confused and excited with every 
sentence, till Basil, positively in pain for her, withdrew, with a vague be- 
lief that he had obtained her acquiescence. 

In a week or two, Marianne and he were quietly and unostentatiously 
married, according to the short and simple ceremony of their church, 
by their friend and pastor, Dr. The only remark he made re- 





garded their youth, for she still wanted some months of eighteen, and 
he as many of twenty-one. Yet they seemed so loving and devoted, 
and he knew him to be so talented, so virtuous, and honourable, and 
she amid her blushes looked so beautiful, that as he bade Heaven bless 
them, there was a warmth and kindness in his benignant smile, as if 
they had been his own children. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE LAP-DOG. 


Usine the word dog as the Turks and Persians do when they say, 
“dog of a Jew,” or “‘ dog of a Christian,” we take leave to style the 
lap-dog the dog of dogs, in order to mark the antipathy we bear to the 
most intolerable variety of the canine species. We assert with the 
utmost deliberation and solemnity, that we would infinitely prefer to 
have the country over-run again with bears and wolves, as it was in 
the days of the Heptarchy, than infested, as it now is under the House 
of Hanover, with those venomous little domestic nuisances, yclept lap- 
dogs. The bear and the wolf were only to be met with in the woods and 
wilds, where it was a man’s own fault if he went to meet them; but 
the lap-dog is a wild-beast which you must fly to the woods and wilds 
to avoid, for he haunts the drawing-room and the boudoir; the hearth- 
rug is his jungle; the sofa his lair; he maketh his den of embroidered 
cushions, and “ imitates the action of the tiger,” even in the soft situa- 
tion from which he derives his name. More lively by many degrees is 
our dread of a London lap-dog than of a Bengal tiger. A general 
battue of the race of pugs and poodles, Shocks, Snaps, and Fidos, 
would be a splendid service to the public ; and if the British sports- 
man is a patriot, this hint will not be given in vain. Hitherto, the 
diminutive size of this ferocious animal has screened him from the 
stroke of justice; but it ought to protect him no longer. The flea is 
minuter a great deal, yet chambermaids are expressly commissioned to 
make war upon the flea, and extirpate it from bed and blanket. In 
fact, the smaller a mischievous creature is, the more difficult is it to 
guard against its attacks, and it is consequently formidable in an in- 
verse proportion to its corporal dimensions. There is nothing so spite- 
ful as the lap-dog; in no animal in creation are all the bad passions so 
completely developed or so shockingly conspicuous. Rancour, envy, 
jealousy, treachery, are amongst its “‘ minor morals,”—the smallest 
graces of its character. It possesses a forty-spinster power of malice 
and all uncharitableness. 

To give a mythological account of the origin of the breed, we should 
myers the first lap-dog to have been the pet of those three virulent 
old maids, the Furies, and to have followed their heels, with a collar of 
snakes round its pretty neck, as its odious decendants wear pink rib- 
bons. Perhaps the “‘ Stygian pug,” kept by the great wizard Agrippa, 
was the identical darling of Miss Tisiphone and her sisters.* Or, it is 
easy to conceive Cerberus to have been the Fido of Queen Proserpine, 
and a charming little dear no doubt he was, sporting about the Pande- 
monian drawing-room, and occasionally drawing ‘iron tears down 
Pluto’s cheek,” by snapping at his sable majesty’s nose, or biting his 
royal thumb. 

We never see a lady and her lap-dog without thinking of Beauty 
and the Beast. It is observable that dogs of this description are 
actually prized for their ill-temper, for the fierceness of their bark, 





* Acrippa kept a Styrian pug.” —Huprpras, 
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and their alacrity of biting,—the very qualities for which, in a well. 
governed country, they would infallibly be hanged or drowned. Often 
have I been scared out of my wits by the wicked, vindictive snarl of 
one of these social plagues, and then seen the creature caressed and 
fondled, nay, presented with plum-cake and Naples biscuit, to reward 
his “‘ vivacity,”” his “ spirit,” or his ** playfulness.” 

What would the Belindas think if for every Shock they harbour jn 
their gga, the Barons and Sir Plumes were to cherish ta- 
ravtulas, and visit with favourite adders, and pet scorpions in their 
pockets. I have often thought of at least trying the effect of a lap. 
mouse or a lap-spider, and requesting my fair friends to admire its 
‘* spirit,” its ‘* playfulness,” the “ vivacity” of the ‘‘ dear little” creep- 
ing-thing,” or the ** poor sweet” reptile ! 

Barbarous as fashionable life is in many a particular, it has no more 
savage custom than this of turning our saloons into kennels, and 
training a breed of dogs for the express purpose of frightening, worry. 
ing, snarling, and snapping at our guests and acquaintance. There 
are hare-hounds, fox-hounds, deer-hounds, but the lap-dog is a man- 
hound. He hunts me out of society. From one house I am hunted 
by a villanous Dutch pug; from another chased by a King Charles to- 
wards whom I feel an ungovernable propensity to act the part ofa 
Cromwell; from a third I am terrified by a treacherous vixen of an 
Italian greyhound, whose notorious perfidy has earned him the appel- 
lation of Fidele. There is one drawing-room in May Fair into which I 
have sworn on holy books never again to set my foot, without a dose of 
Prussic acid disguised in a biscuit, to bribe the lady’s pet Cerberus, 
just as Virgil's Sybil appeases his great original at the gates of hell 
with a cake of honey and morphine. 

Instead of committing the care of Belinda’s Shock to Ariel, or any 
‘* delicate spirit,” I would make Caliban its guardian, or all the imps in 
Orcus. 

‘¢ Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock!’ Well, we certainly do 
see many a nuisance in this world in the enjoyment of august patronage, 
and under high protectorates, and so let it be with lap-dogs. I would 
not be on better terms with them if they had all the daintiest sprites in 
Faery-land in their interest. 

Their selfishness is detestable; they engross the snuggest chairs in 
the room, and secure the best morsels on the table, and drink up all 
the cream at breakfast without the least regard to the duties of hospi- 
tality, or the commonest principles of politeness. Notwithstanding 
the high society they move in, I really think them the worst-bred dogs 
in the kingdom. If you want to see a genuine specimen of ‘* Low Life 
Above Stairs,” just observe the behaviour of Lady Dogberry’s amiable 
pet, Cayenne, or Miss Curry’s Weasel! The former is the dear inno- 
cent whom I propose to treat some early day to plum-cake and Prussic 
acid. If ever a dog was possessed by Beelzebub, that dog is Cayenne. 
He is just one little round lump of fiery red pepper, with the irritability 
of a wasp, the pugnacity ofa bull-dog, and tke animus of a musquito. 
He bit my toe tothe bone one evening without the slightest provocation 
in life. By the merest accident, while conversing with his mistress, ] 
placed my heedless foot on the edge of the stool where he was appa- 
rently reposing like a bishop, or mitred abbot after refection. 

 Gnrrrllrr—gorrllrrr—” then a snap and a bite that went through 
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boot, stocking, skin, flesh, right to the bone. I think he has earned 
the Prussic acid! He shall have it, by the hatred I bear his entire 
race; he shall have it before the present season is over, or may the 
next bite of a lap-dog snap off my head. ; 

My Lady Dogberry, I must further acquaint the reader, acted upon 
the occasion I refer to, in the usual way in which ladies act, who keep 
mischievous curs in collars to torment and worry their acquaintance, 
Not a pang did my sufferings cost her; not one expression of regret 
did she utter, except for the execrable whelp, who having pierced my 
foot through and through with his fangs, fled with the instinct of a 
cowardly assassin, and took shelter under a table, still uttering his hi- 
deous ** Gorrllilrrrll—gorrrllerr.” 

“ My poor Cayenne! how frightened he is! he never could endure 
patent leather. Come, poor fellow! Come, Cayenne!” And Cay- 
enne came at length, with another *‘ Gnrrrllr,” from forth his sanc- 
tuary, and had lots of Naples biscuit and cream to encourage and con- 
sole him. 

There is another charge which I have to bring against these four- 
footed pests of society. From all that Ihave seen and heard of their 
habits and practices, I am fully convinced that avarice is one of their 
vices, if not their ruling passion. People may smile at the notion of 
an avaricious poodle, or a covetous Italian greyhound, but observation 
has assured me that these offensive cubs are as sordid and self-inte- 
rested as dog or mancan be. The fact is that being frequently re- 
membered in the wills and codicils of their fond mistresses, like all 
greedy expectants of such posthumous favours, they entertain the 
utmost spite against rivals of all descriptions, whether a servant or a 
squirrel, a maid or a magpie, the parson or the parrot, the grandchild 
or the guest. Why, I have known a lap-dog made residuary legatee! 
And when a gentlewoman’s property goes to the dogs, one sees no reason 
why a dog should not be even her executor, or obtain letters of admi- 
nistration. 

I myself looked forward for many years to be remembered in the last 
will and testament of an ancient female relative in Berkshire; but I 
have long renounced every hope of such good-luck, her lap-dog is so 
keen a fortune-hunter, and has acquired such a complete ascendancy 
over her. I know I shall be cut out by Tartar; he will be left a hand- 
some legacy, some fair annuity for life, and I shall probably inherit the 
family Bible, with ten pounds for a mourning ring. The old lady be- 
lieves Tartar to be an angel in the shape of a bloated pug, whereas I 
know him to be the most worldly-minded whelp that ever lapped 
cream out of a china saucer, although he waddles to church twice on 
Sundays and once on the Wednesdays and holidays, just as regularly 
as his mistress, who is a pattern of devotion, but a little Puseyitically 
given. Tartar has just as much idea of Christianity as a blue fox in 
Nova Zembla, yet he never barks during divine service, and seldom 
sleeps, let the sermon be ever so tedious, which, I am perfectly certain, 
is to show his superiority to me, who am occasionally caught napping 
when the discourse runs‘to a sixteenth or seventeenth head. Nothing 
can injure me more in the good lady’s opinion, and she never omits 
contrasting my somnolency with Tartar’s apparent attention. She pats 
him on his Sa fat sides and says, ‘‘ Good little dog, best of little 
April.—voL. LXX. NO. CCLXXX. 2M 
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dogs, you didn’t sleep in church to-day, you didn’t think Mr. Draw. 
ington’s sermon too long.” 

Yet, if I were Mr. Drawlington, I would infinitely prefer passing an 
hour, like the prophet Daniel, in a hion’s den, than venture the tip of 
my finger within reach of this same Tartar, when he is at his chicken, 
or his sweetbread. He would snap off the nose of Dr. Pusey himself, 
yet this wretched little canine Tartuffe will assuredly oust me out of a 
good hundred a year. 

And now, abominable breed of lap-dogs, whatever climes produce 
you, whatever collars you wear, whatever mistresses cocker and doat 
on you for your hateful qualities, whatever maids comb you, footmen 
follow you, or parsons preach unto you,—TI have expressed my senti- 
ments,—waddle off to your plum-cake or partridge with what appetites 
you may. 3. 











LOVE ON. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
Love not, love not, ye hapless sons of earth.—Mrs. Norton. 


Love on, love on, the soul must have a shrine, 

The rudest breast must find some hallow’d spot; 
The God who form’d us left no spark divine, 

In him who dwells on earth, yet loveth not. 
Devotion’s links compose a sacred chain 

Of holy brightness and unmeasured length ; 
The world with selfish rust and reckless stain, 


May mar its beauty, but not touch its strength. 


Love on, love on,—ay, even though the heart 
We fondly build on proveth like the sand, 
Though one by one Faith’s corner-stones depart, 
And even Hope’s last pillar fails to stand, 
Though we may dread the lips we once believed, 
And know their falsehood shadows all our days, 
Who would not rather trust and be deceived, 
Than own the mean, cold spirit that betrays ? 


Love on, love on, though we may live to see 
The dear face whiter than its circling shroud, 
Though dark and dense the gloom of death may be, 
Affection’s glory yet shall pierce the cloud, 
The truest spell that Heaven can give to lure, 
The sweetest prospect Mercy can bestow, 
Is the blest thought that bids the soul be sure, 
’T will meet above the things it loved below. 


Love on, love on, Creation breathes the words, 
Their mystic music ever dwells around ; 

The strain is echo’d by unnumber’d chords, 
And gentlest bosoms yield the fullest sound. 

As flowers keep springing, though their dazzling bloom 
Is oft put forth for worms to feed upon ; 

So hearts, though wrung by traitors and the tomb, 
Shall still be precious and shall still love on. 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
No. XXI.* 


ELEPHANTS. 


Part I. 


Of all the Beasts which thou This-day didst build, 

To haunt the Hils, the Forrest, and the Field, 

I see (as Vice-Roy of their Brutish Band) 

The Elephant the Vant-guard doth command : 

Worthy that office ; whether we regard 

His Towered back, where many Souldiers ward ; 

Or else his Prudence, wherewithall he seems 

T’ obscure the wits of human-kinde sometimes: 

As studious scholar, he self-rumineth 

His lessons giv’n, his king he honoureth, 

Adores the moon: moved with strange desire, 

He feels the sweet flames of th’ Idalian fire, 

And (pierc’t with glance of a kinde-cruell eye) 

For humane beauty, seems to sigh and dye. 

Yea (if the Grecians doe not mis-recite) 

With’s crooked trumpet he doth sometimes write. 
Du Barras: The Sixth Day of the First Weeke. 


Tuese lines are translated ‘ by y'. famous Philomusus, losvau Syt- 
vEsTER, Gent.,” as we are informed in the quaint title-page of the 
folio edition, printed at London in 1633, by Robert Young, who col- 
lected his ** most delight-full Workes,” and gave them to the public 
with the following dashing address. 

‘* The Printer to the Reader. 

“‘The name of Joshua Sylvester is garland enough to hang before 
This doore; a name worthily deare to the present Age, to Posteritie. I 
doe not therefore, goe about to apologize for this Worke, or to commend 
it: it shall speak for itselfe, louder than eyther others’ friendship or 
envie. I only advertise my Reader that since the death of the Author 
(if at least it be safe to say those men are dead who ever survive in 
their living monuments) I have carefully fetcht together all the dis- 
ae Issue of that divine Wit; as those which are well worthie to 
ive (like Brethren) together under one faire roof, that may both chal- 
lenge time, and outweare it. I durst not conceale the harmless fancies 
of his inoffensive youth, which himselfe had devoted to Silence and 
Forgetfulness : It is so much the more glory to that worthy Spirit, that 
hee who was so happy in those youthful strains (some whereof, lately 
come to hand, and not formerly extant, are in this edition inserted) 
would yet turne and confine his pen to none but holy and religious 
Dities. Let the present and future times injoy so profitable and pleas- 
ing a work, and at once honour the Author, and thank the Editor.” 





*In No. XX. of these “ Recreations” (Part III., of the Magazine for 1843), at 
the commencement of the last paragraph but two, p. 509, “Look at the reptile, 
relic in the stone,” &c., is erroneously printed for “ Look at the reptile-relic in the 
stone,” &c, 
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The book is got up in the best manner, dedicated to gentle King 
Jamie, and with its Anagrammata Regia—‘ Jacobus Stuart, Justa 
Servabo, James Stuart, A just Master,” for example—and its pillas- 
tered “Corona Dedicatoria,” forms a very curious and characteristic 
specimen of the Euphuistic and Garamna literature of the time. But, 
alas for posthumous fame! how few of the present generation have 
even heard of Sylvester? Were it not for the imperishable Izaak 
Walton,* what would be known of Du Bartas himself? There is 
much more about the Elephant, and the way in which the Dragon cir. 
cumvents and kills the huge beast, in verse which, although it might 
have sounded charmingly in the ears of the Royal Apprentice, our 
readers would hardly thank us for disinterring. 

Before we enter upon the natural history of the Elephant, and the 
uses to which he has been applied either in war, the chace, the proces- 
sion, or the theatre, we will, with the reader's leave, take a rapid view 
of the organic structure of the huge animal, beginning with the gi- 
gantic bony framework. 

One of the first particular objects that strikes the beholder after the 
mind has recovered from the impression which the colossal whole never 
fails to produce, especially when the skeleton of a full grown male is 
viewed in front, is the enormous size of the cranium ; and few of those 
who are not conversant with the organisation of the skull, with its broad 
anterior expanse, fail to express their surprise at its proportions, or to 
inquire how a weight apparently so great is supported. 

The muscles necessary for working the complicated, powerful, and 
delicate evolutions of the trank or proboscis, required a broad surface 
for their attachment ; and ponderous as the skull seems, it is in great 
part weighty in appearance only. The chamber of the brain, which 
last forms in the elephant 3, of the whole body, is but of compara- 
tively small extent, although there is ample room for that grand centre 
of the nervous system in proportion to the necessities of the animal; 
and many who have heard of or witnessed its sagacity, deceived by ap- 
pearances, come to the conclusion that the development of the brain is 
commensurate with the external surface. If this had been the truth, we 
should probably have had in the elephant a forty-man reasoning power 
imprisoned in a frame utterly unfit to carry out the ideas and reflec- 
tions engendered ‘in that brain, which would have been but inade- 
quately protected from the dangers surrounding a creature whose food 
is principally obtained by breaking down large branches of trees, and 
uprooting others of no small dimensions. But as it is, the forehead, 
with its great frontal sinuses, which are larger in the elephant than in any 
other animal, may be safely used as an immense battering-ram to clear 
away all obstructions in its path, whilst comparative lightness is secured 
by the extensive, thin, but firm cellular texture which is so largely deve- 
loped between the outer and inner tables of the cranium, and becomes 
an almost impregnable fortification to secure the brain from external 
danger. It is well known to hunters that the place to which their aim 
is best directed in elephant shooting is behind the ear,—the vulnerable 
point by which the massacred Chuny was reached at Exeter Change, 
after his cruel and clumsy foes had been blazing away at him in front 


> 





*“ Compleat Angler,” ch. i. 
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till all was blue; and the back part of the cranium is the thinnest and 
least protected, because it is less exposed to danger. 

In the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England is the 
skull of a fine Ceylonese elephant, which has,'at some time long passed, 
been the living target for the rifle of the hunter. There are three bul- 
Jet wounds, all healed, in the face, and the bullets are still, without 
doubt, lodged in the reticular diplée between the two tables of the skull 
which we have above attempted to describe. One of these wounds is 
in the forehead. The marksman had evidently aimed at the point 
where the nasal aperture is situated, and if the ball had entered there it 
would have only had to encounter the comparatively thin wall of bone 
at the back of the chamber, and would in all probability have brought 
the animal down. The second hole is a little to the left of the cham- 
ber. The third ball had passed through the upper part of the great 
temporal muscle of the right side, and entered far into the osseous net- 
work. On introducing a finger into this wound a smooth-walled cir- 
cular bony canal is felt as far as one can reach, so admirably has nature 
completed the curative process. 

Still when we remember that in man the brain forms from 4 to 3}; 
of the body, the proportion in the elephant does seem somewhat of the 
least; but small animals have, generally speaking, a greater brain in 
proportion to their body than larger ones—in a mouse, for instance, the 

roportion is z,, in a canary bird ,4—and the pachyderms, as a class, 
laws it very small. 

But, notwithstanding these provisions for lightening the burden, the 
mass to be supported on the neck is enormous: the tusks, the teeth of 
the upper jaws, the proboscis, and the heavy under jaw, form together 
the greatest weight that the muscles of the neck and back of any ter- 
restrial animal have to bear. The elevated and roughly knobbed 
spinous processes of the vertebree afford ample surface for the attach- 
ment of the ligaments and muscles that support and wield the enor- 
mous head, tusks, and trunk; whilst, in the cranium itself, the great 
temporal fossee make room for the massive crotaphite muscles to sus- 
pend and work the ponderous under-jaw. 

The mode in which the grinding surface of the mill that rubs down 
the coarse vegetable productions on which the elephant feeds is kept 
up, is not one of the least curious phenomena in the mechanism of the 
animal. Old elephants have but one tooth on each side of each of 
their jaws; nay, they have seldom, till they are aged, a perfect tooth at 
all: for as the jaws continue to grow, the new or succeeding tooth acts 
partially only at first, and then may be seen two teeth in action. When 
this advancing tooth has come so forward as to be considerably exposed, 
the old tooth reduced and decayed by the pressure of ils successor is 
shed. This is repeated as long as the animal continues to grow; but 
when the growth of the jaw stops, the elephant has no longer more 
than a single tooth to depend upon. The new or advancing grinder is 
formed not under, but immediately behind the old tooth, and the ante- 
rior end of the new tooth comes into play long before the old one is 
ripe for shedding. Thus the grinding surface is increased and conti- 
nued by both, till age reduces the elephant to a single tooth, The 
beautiful provision of bone-forming pulps or plates which unite with 
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the enamel-forming pulps to make the strong and compact compound 
molar teeth, may be well seen by steeping one of them in acid. 

The tusks, or, as they were anciently and erroneously deemed, 
horns, are formed upon a different principle. Instead of a succession 
of pn the ivory is deposited by successive secretions of a vascular 
pulp in very thin layers from within. The hollow in an elephant’s 
tusk is familiar to most: this cavity is the seat of the pulpy substance 
in which are not unfrequently found foreign bodies, on as musket 
balls, which have entered through the wall of the hollow part of the 
tooth when the ivory was in its soft state, and have become firmly im- 
bedded in the ripened and hardened tusk. 

The enormous size that these offensive and defensive weapons ac- 
quire in fine old males is still manifested by specimens which have been 
kept, on account of their great development and beauty, and saved from 
the manufacturer. These ponderous tusks are held in their sockets 
in the upper jaw not by any adhesion to the pulpy root, as it may be 
termed, but by the elasticity of the parts alone, somewhat in the same 
way that a nail keeps its place in a plank. Some notion may be en- 
tertained of the high degree of vascularity of the tusk from an acci- 
dent that happened to one of the elephants formerly kept at Exeter 
Change. The animal nearly bled to death from the laceration of the 
vessels of the pulp contained in the cavity for the purpose of supplying 
constant internal additions of successive lamin, as the tusk is worn 
down externally. 

Mr. Lawrence, in a note to his translation of Blumenbach, thus lays 
before us the modes in which a foreign body may become set, as it 
were, in the surrounding ivory. 

‘¢ We can explain very satisfactorily how a bullet may enter the tusk 
of an elephant, and become imbedded in the ivory without any open- 
ing for its admission being perceptible. It will be shown in a subse- 
quent note, that these tusks are constantly growing during the ani- 
mal’s life, by a deposition of successive lamine within the cavity, while 
the outer surface and the point are gradually worn away ; and that the 
cavity is filled for this purpose with a vascular pulp, similar to that on 
which teeth are originally formed. If a ball penetrate the side of a 
tusk, cross its cavity, and lodge in the slightest way on the opposite side, 
it will become covered towards the cavity by the newly deposited layers 
of ivory, while no opening will exist between it and the surface to ac- 
count for its entrance. If it have only sufficient force to enter, it will 
probably sink by its own weight between the pulp and tooth, until it 
rests at the bottom of the cavity. It there becomes surrounded by 
new layers of ivory ; and as the tusk is gradually worn away, and sup- 
plied by new depositions, it will soon be found in the centre of the 
solid part of the tooth. Lastly, a foreign body may enter the tusk 
from above, as the plate of bone which forms its socket is thin; if this 
descends to the lower part of the cavity, it may become imbedded by 
the subsequent formations of ivory. This must have happened where 
a spear-head was found in an elephant’s tooth. The long axis of the 
foreign body corresponded to that of the cavity. No opening for its 
admission could be discovered, and it is very clear that no human 
strength, could drive such a body through the side of a tusk.” (Phil. 
Trans. 1801. Part 1.)_ 
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. The greatest recorded weight of a tusk known to us is three hundred 
and fifty pounds: the tooth was sold at Amsterdam. 

T , to whose work, quoted by Izaak Walton in the seventh 
chapter of the first edition of his ‘* Compleat Angler,” and in the 
eighth of the second, we shall presently draw attention more at large, 
mentions a book on Judea without the name of the author, who affirms 
that he saw an elephant’s tooth sold to a Venetian merchant for six- 
and-thirty ducats, fourteen spans long, and four spans broad, and it 
weighed so heavy that he could not move it from the ground. ‘+ Varto- 
manus also saith,” continues Topsell, “that he saw in the Isle of Su- 
matra, two elephant’s teeth which weighed three hundred six-and~- 
thirt a 

The other longest measurements stated are nine feet, and, in one in- 
stance, upwards of fourteen feet. What stupendous brutes must the 
owners of these tusks have been! A length of from six to seven feet 
and a diameter at the base of from five to six inches, are considered 
now as dimensions above the usual average. 

Without wearying those who may take up this sketch with a descrip- 
tion of the entire massive skeleton, there are some points on which we 
may perhaps touch without being tedious. Unlike the herd of mam- 
miferous animals, the thigh bone of the elephant wants the smooth 
round ligamentous chord* which moors, as it were, the round head of 
the femur in man, and in the greater part of quadrupeds to the 
round hip-socket+ in which it moves. The want of this ligament is 
supplied by the projecting acetabulum, which closely embraces, and 
nearly hides the round head of the bone in its deep and nice-fitting 
cavity, wherein the ball of the femur is so safely secured, that dislocation 
is almost impossible without fracture of this part of the pelvis. 

The travelling showman now enlightens the gaping spectators that 
crowd his booth at a country fair with—‘‘ Some says as elephants got 
no joints in their legs, but that ere’s fablous ;” and yet there was a time 
when the popular belief—originating, no doubt, in the stiff march of the 
animal, which results in a motion so disagreeable to the rider, when 
compared with the easy paces of a horse, arising from the more compli- 
cated and springy machinery of the limbs of the latter—was so strong, 
that Sir T. Brown found it necessary to set himself seriously to refute 
it as a vulgar error. Strength, certainly, rather than flexibility, is the 
ptinciple on which the legs of the elephant are formed. But Ulysses, 
in ** Troylus and Cressida,” says, 


The elephant hath joynts, but none for curtesie ; 
His legges are legges for necessity, not for flight.f 


And yet when the animal kneels he bends his hind legs, like a man 
does when he assumes the kneeling position. Sir T. Brown in his 
third book ‘‘ Of divers popular and received Tennets concerning Ani- 
mals; which examined, prove either false or dubious,” says, ‘‘ The 
first shall be of the elephant ; whereof there generally passeth an opi- 
ion, it hath no joynts; and this absurdity is seconded with another, 
that being unable to lie down, it sleepeth against a tree; which 
the hunters observing, do saw almost asunder; whereon the beast re- 





* Ligamentum teres. t Acetabulum. t Folio. 
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lying, by the fall of the tree, falls also down itself, and is able to rise 


no more.” 

It would be a waste of space at this time of day, to follow Sir 
Thomas through his learned and grave refutation of this absurdity, 
the more extraordinary inasmuch, as though there are not wantin 
passages in ancient authors to countenance it, there are multitudes of 
others referring to actions by elephants which could not be performed 
without flexure of their joints, and some which expressly describe ge- 
nuflexion and lying down. 

Propped upon the high huge limbs, which look like great columns 
of flesh when the animal is at rest, and even when in ordinary progression, 
how was the elephant with his extremely short compact neck—a com- 
pactness and brevity necessary to the easy support of the colossal head— 
to reach the succulent plants beneath it, or even any vegetable production 
that was not upon a level with its mouth? The cervical vertebree of 
the ruminants generally, are so modified as to enable the animal to crop 
with ease the herbage of the field; and in the giraffe, the neck is so 
extremely lengthened as to lift its towering head above the acacias on 
which it principally browses, while its flexibility enables the animal to 
apply its prehensile tongue and lips to any food that may suit it, from 
the ground to a height of eighteen feet.* In the horse and other pa- 
chyderms, which are grazers, the ne 5 ae of the legs and neck are 
so adjusted, that the mouth reaches the ground with ease, as the spec- 
tator immediately perceives when he sees their skeletons only. But, 
place a man who has never seen an elephant in the flesh, or a pictorial 
representation of the animal, before its skeleton, and one of his first 
mental inquiries will be; ‘‘ how was the creature fed?” The moment 
you explain to him that the shortness of the neck was compensated for 
by a long flexible proboscis, which depended from the head between 
the tusks, capable of touching the ground, or of reaching to that ex- 
tent above the head, the problem is solved. 

This wonderful organ—almost equal to the hand of man, superior to 
that of the apes—is, perhaps, the most elaborate piece of animal me- 
chanism as yet known to us. In consequence of the space necessarily 
occupied by the sockets of the tusks, the nasal bones are limited in their 
development; and the nostrils in the skeleton are situated towards the 
upper part of the face. But in the living animal they are prolonged into 
a cylindrical proboscis, endowed with exquisite sensibility, the utmost 
facility of motion, and enormous strength. At its distal extremity is 


a small muscular appendage, which has aptly been termed the finger. 


Between thirty and forty thousand muscles, enable the elephant to ex- 
tend this animated instrument, shorten it, and bend it in every direc- 
tion, so that there is hardly any curve or position which it cannot as- 
sume at the will of the animal, nor any substance, large or small, with 
which it cannot grapple. One of the most philosophical poets-of an- 
cient Rome uses the term “‘ anguimanus,” or ‘* snake-hand,” to desig- 
nate an elephant; and her greatest orator terms the proboscis ‘ the 


——, 





* On the night of the 25th of February in this year, Zaida, the female giraffe in 
the possession of the Zoological Society of London, gave birth, in the Regent’s 
Park, to a fine healthy male, after a gestation of sixty-five weeks and three days, 
being the third of that sex produced by her in captivity at that place: the first 
died early; the second and last are in the best health. 
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elephant’s hand.” Even the rude Caffre when he has slain one of 
these huge beasts, is said to amputate the trunk with a feeling of awe, 
and, as he solemnly buries it, to exclaim, ‘‘ The elephant is a great 
Jord, and the trunk is his hand.” 

But this is not all. The proboscis is the elephant’s pump, his 
drinking-cup, his water reservoir, his jet d'eau, from whose fountain he 
besprinkles his broad back and se body, his powdering apparatus 
wherewith he puffs the collected dust over his moistened hide to protect 
it from flies, his foraging instrument with which he collects his food 
from the enormous leafy branch torn from the lofty tree, to the stalk 
of grass, or the barleycorn picked up from the ground, his tooth-brush 
—we have seen one rub his teeth with mud dentifrice by its aid—and his 
all-powerful arm. Such is this wonderful concentration of might and 
skill, capable of the most tremendous exertion, and the most delicate 
adjustment, now dashing a strong living man against a wall, from 
which he falls a mashed and blood-stained inanimate piece of clay, at 
the behest of an eastern tyrant, and anon gathering up the comfits 

nted as the terrible brute’s reward. 

This ‘* proboscis,” or ** promuscis,”” as it was termed by the ancient 
Italians, was so named, with reference, in all probability, to the organ 
by which flies, ‘‘ muscee,” take their food ; indeed, Cardan comparing 
the proboscis of the beast with that of the insect, remarks, that whilst 
nature was framing a gnat, she was meditating on the production of an 
elephant ; for which conceit he receives a most unsparing castigation 
at the hands of the sarcastic Scaliger. ’EmPocxls (epiboscis, or feeder,) 
was the Greek word used to designate the proboscis of a fly. 

Edward Topsell, who was ‘‘ Chaplaine in the church of Saint Buttolphe, 
Aldergate,” to “The Reverend and Right Worshipfull Richard Neile, 
D. of Divinity; Deane of Westminster, Maister of the Savoy, and, 
Clearke of the King his most excellent Maiesties Closet,” in his rare 
* Historie of Foure-Footed Beastes,”* which is generally considered to 
be one of the first, if not the first book on Zoology written in Great 
Britain, thus quaintly describes the proboscis. : 

‘‘His truncke called Proboscis and Promuscis, is a large hollow 
thing hanging from his nose like skinne to the groundward : and when 
he feedeth it lyeth open, like the skin upon the bill of a Turkey-cock, 
to draw in both his meate and drinke, using it for a hand, and there- 
fore improperly it is called a hand. For by it he receiveth of his 
keeper whatsoever he giveth him, with it he overthroweth trees, and 
wheresoever he swimmeth, through it he draweth breath. It is crooked, 
gristly, and inflexible at the roote next to the nose: within, it hath two 
passages, one into the heade and bodie, by which he breatheth, and 
the other into his mouth, whereby he receiveth his meate : and herein 
is the woorke of God most woonderfull, not only in giving unto it such a 
diverse proportion and anatomie, but also giving him reason to knowe 
this benefite of it, that so long as he isin the water and holdeth up that 
trunck, he cannot perish. 

“With this hee fighteth in warre, and is able to take up a small 
piece of money from the earth; with it he hath beene seene to pull 
down the toppe of a tree, which twenty-foure men with a rope could 
not make to bend. With it he driveth away his hunters when he is 
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chased, for he can drawn up therein a great quantity of water, and 
shoote it forth againe, to the amazement and the overthrow of them 
that persecute him.” 

The height of the elephant has been greatly exaggerated. ‘‘ Of all 
earthly creatures,” says Topsell, ‘‘ an elephant is the greatest : for in 
India they are nine cubits high, and five cubits broad; in Affrica foure. 
teene or fifteene ful: spans, which is about eleven foot high, and propor- 
tionable in bredth, which caused lianus to write that one Elephant is 
as big as three Bugils; and among these the males are ever greater 
then the females. In the kingdome of Melinda, in Affricke, there 
were two young ones, not above six monthes old, whereof the least was 
great as the greatest oxe, but his flesh was as much as you shall find in 
two oxen; the other was much greater.” 

These dimensions are tolerably large ; but an altitude of from seven- 
teen to twenty feet has been ascribed by others to the elephants of 
Madras. The average height, however, seems to be under ten feet, mea- 
sured from the wither or top of the shoulder: that of the skeleton of Chuny 
in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, is about nine feet six 
inches from the pedestal on which it stands to the top of the head ; and 
the male elephant, now in the garden of the Zoological Society of London, 
in the Regent's Park, measures about nine feet six inches from the ground 
to the top of the shoulder. One belonging toa vizier of Oude was twelve 
feet two inches high when his head was raised as he marched in state, and 
measured ten feet six inches from the ground to the top of the shoulder, 
This was the only instance known to Mr. Corse, who was indefatigable 
in collecting accurate information on the subject, of an elephant ex- 
ceeding ten feet in height. He had indeed somestrouble in getting at 
the truth of rumours spread abroad by those who had seen the animal, 
relative to the ultra-gigantic proportions of one at Dacca belonging to 
the nabob, and said to be about fourteen feet high. 

Now Mr. Corse had formerly seen this very elephant, and then, 
judging from his eye, had supposed the height of the animal to be 
twelve feet. Determined to ascertain the fact, he set out for Dacca, 
where the mahout of the elephant in question assured Mr. Corse that 
his charge was from ten to twelve cubits high—in other words, from 
fifteen to eighteen feet, but that he dared not bring the animal for Mr. 
Corse’s examination without the permission of the nabob. Mr. Corse, 
however, who from experience knew that the eye is occasionally en- 
dowed with a high magnifying power, especially in cases where old pre- 
judices exist, was not to be satisfied with this evidence, direct as it was, 
and good as it seemed. He asked the nabob’s permission to apply the 
test of actual measurement, it was granted, and the dimensions of the 
animal immediately shrank under its exact severity. Its height did 
not exceed ten feet. Le Vaillant, it is true, mentions an enormous 
African elephant which he wounded, and which, he says, was at least 
thirteen feet high, with tusks which, to judge by the eye, could not 
have weighed less than a hundred and twenty pounds each. But the 
animal escaped, and Le Vaillant had no opportunity of measuring It 
accurately, — 

Pringle, too, came suddenly upon a male of this species, which two 
officers of engineers, who were with him, and had been familiar with the 


sight of wild elephants, agreed was at least fourteen feet in height; 


here again there was no actual measurement. 
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The Asiatic is as fastidious with reference to the perfection of his 
elephant as he is with regard to female beauty. Oriental writers dwell 
upon the normal points of loveliness in the form of woman; nor are 
they less particular in laying down the laws of proportion which ought 
to govern the full development of an elephant without blemish. 

A perfect elephant must have large rounded ears, without ragged or 
indented edges. His eyes, free from specks, should be dark hazel. 
Neither black nor dark spots of any size ought to disfigure the roof of 
his mouth or his tongue. His trunk must be large and well developed. 
His tail should be long, and the terminal tuft of hair should nearly 
reach tothe ground. On each of his fore-feet there ought to be five 
nails, and on each of his hind-feet four, making his full complement 
eighteen. His head should be well set on, and carried high and 
stately. The curve of his back ought to rise gradually from the 
shoulder to the middle, whence it should decline to the setting on of the 
tail, His limbs must be strong, and his joints firm and well knit. 

The quantity of food necessary for the support of this colossal frame 
is great, and the expense of keeping a large body of elephants, as was 
formerly the practice in India for war or ceremony, must have been ex- 
cessive. Akbar’s own stud, kept for his personal use, amounted to one 
hundred and one, and the daily allowance to each was two hundred 
pounds of food. The greater number had, moreover, ten pounds 
of sugar, in addition to rice, pepper, and milk. Three hundred 
sugar-canes were daily metal: to each of them during the cane 
season. The elephant kept by Louis Quartorze had a daily allowance 
of eighty pounds of bread, twelve pints of wine, and an enormous 
mess of vegetable soup, with riceand bread. These were his ordinary 
provisions, and he picked up no small gleanings besides in the shape 
of grass and presents from visiters. 

The daily rations of Jack, the male elephant kept in the garden of 
the Zoological Society of London, and now about thirty years old, are 
a truss and a half of hay, forty-two pounds of Swedish turnips, a mash 
consisting of three pounds of boiled rice, a bushel of chaff, and half a 
bushel of bran, ten pounds of sea-biscuit, a bundle of straw for his bed, 
weighing about thirty-six pounds, which he usually eats by the morn- 
ing, and thirty-six pails of water. 

Besides this he collects no small portion of savoury alms from the 
public. Formerly his allowance was larger, and he had oats and 
mangel-wurzel ; but at that time Sunday was a day of fasting with him 
{as it still is to the carnivora) only broken by a slight morning meal. 
Some four or five years ago he determined to stand this hebdomadal 
poretion no longer, and for two or three successive Sabbath-nights 

e made sucha disturbance that the keepers had small repose. Find- 
ing that this hint was not taken, he went a little further next time, and 
so bestirred himself that, like other agitators who have known exactly 
how far to go, he carried his point ; for he made an attack upon his 
door with such good-will and effect that they were fain to get up in the 
middle of the night to feed him. Since this demonstration of physical 
force he has enjoyed his full meals on Sundays. 

While writing this, a curious instance of his ingenuity has come to 
our knowledge. The boarded ceiling in front of his apartment is low 
compared to the height within, but still it was thought to be sufficiently 
lofty, He has lately, tired probably by his long winter confinement, 
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commenced operations upon it and pulled down some of the boards, 
The nice application of the tools with which nature has furnished him 
was cleverly manifested on this occasion. Raising his head suddenly, 
he drove his tusk through a board, splitting it with the blow; he then 
applied the finger of his trunk to the aperture, and tore away till he 
was found out and stopped. Nothingcould be more unpromising than 
the smooth surface of planks above his head, or could have afforded 
less opportunity for grasping ; but he tried it with his proboscis, found 
it hollow, and pierced it with his tusk, so as to obtain trunk-hold. This 
was very like reasoning. 

The necessary daily aliment for the elephant in a state of domestica- 
tion may be stated, on an average, at about two hundred pounds, 
ga rupees a month is the modern Asiatic allowance for each 

ant. 

Vaillant had a view of the mode in which the wild African 
elephants feed, and he thus describes their method of purifying 
their ligneous salads before they become the grist of the powerful mill 
which we have above attempted to describe. From the top of an 
eminence at the edge of a wood he perceived four in some very thick 
bushes, and taking care to get to the leeward of them he approached 
with great precaution. For half an hourdid he survey them while they 
were eating the extremities of the branches. Before they took the 
branches into their mouths, they beat them three or four times with 
their trunks, in order, as he imagined, to shake off the ants and insects. 
This done, they grasped with their trunks all the branches they could, 
and conveying them to their mouths always on the left side, swallowed 
them without much chewing. He remarked that they preferred those 
branches which were best furnished with leaves, and that they were, be- 
sides, extremely fond of a yellow fruit, when it was ripe, which in the 
country is called a cherry. 

But it would seem that after a long fast, or in moments of careless- 
ness, the purifying process above noticed by Le Vaillant is occasionally 
neglected, for the worthy Topsell drawing from the ancient legends, 
and especially from Pliny, who never let a wonderful story pass un- 
noted, tells us that ‘* They live upon the fruits of plants and roots, and 
with their truncks and heads overthrow the tops of trees, and eat 
the boughes and bodies of them, and many times upon the leaves of 
trees he devoureth chameleons, whereby he is poisoned, and dieth if hee 
eat not immediately a wilde olive!” The bane and antidote are equally 
credible. Topsell then proceeds to state that they are so loving to their 
fellows that they will not eat their meat alone, but having found a prey 
‘‘they go and invite the residue to their feastes and cheere, more like 
to reasonable, civill men, then unreasonable brute beasts.” He thus 
describes the domesticated elephant’s apolaustic propensities. 

‘It will forbeare drinke eight daies together, and drinke wine to 
drunkennesse like an ape. It is delighted above measure with sweet 
savours, oyntments, and smelling flowers, for which cause their keeper 
will in the summer time lead them into the meadowes of flowers, where 
they of themselves will, by the quickness of their smelling, chuse out 
an gather the sweetest flowers, and put them into a basket if their 
keeper have any; which being filled, like daintie and neate men, they 
also desire to wash, and so will go and seeke out water to wash themselves, 
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and of their owne accord returne backe againe to the basket of flowers, 
which if they find not they will bray and call for them. Afterward, 
being led into their stable, they will not eat meat untill they take of 
their flowers and dresse the brimmes of their maungers therewith, and 
likewise strewe their roome or standing-place, pleasing themselves with 
their meat, because of the savour of the flowers stuck about their 
cratch, like dainty fed persons which set their dishes with greene hearbs, 
and put them into their cups of wine.” 

Great longevity was attributed to these quadrupeds. More than 
four hundred years of life were anciently supposed to be their portion, 
if their career was not shortened by sickness or accident. This enor- 
mous duration seems to have been allotted to them principally on the 
faith of a story relating to one marked in a particular manner which 
was captured by a King of Lydia four hundred years after a battle in 
which this remarkable animal had figured. A little cross-examination 
might possibly have thrown some doubt on the identity, and it is hardly 
necessary to observe how improbable it is that any living frame could 
sustain the wear and tear of four centuries. Still there are cases on 
record of elephants having been in captivity, in more modern times, fora 
hundred years, and even for a hundred and thirty, to which credit ought 
not to be rashly denied. In a vegetable-feeding quadruped the dura- 
tion of the teeth offers a fair criterion by which to judge of the pro- 
bable extent of life, and we think that Sir Everard Home is the physio- 
logist who has observed that the teeth of the deer and sheep are worn 
down in much less than fifteen years; those of the ox-tribe in about 
twenty years ; those of the horse in forty or fifty years; while those 
of the elephant will last foracentury. The longevity of the last-men- 
tioned animal must be, therefore, in all probability very considerable, 
although falling far short of the ancient estimate. 

The period of gestation is between twenty and twenty-one months. 
Mr. Corse records the birth of a fine young male thirty-five inches and 
a half high, at the expiration of twenty months and eighteen days. 
The breasts are situated on the chest, and the young one takes the 
nourishment with the mouth, not with the trunk, as Perrault and Buf- 
fon insisted, in contradiction to the actual observation of Le Vaillant. 
So much for the value of analogical reasoning by closet zoologists when 
opposed to the experience of out-door naturalists—men who have en- 
dured and still endure the greatest fatigues and privations, that they 
may watch the operations of nature in the forest and the desert, and 
too often reap for their reward the sneers of incredulous and ignorant 
critics, who have never passed the boundaries of sea-coal fires and 
sooty trees. The error of the trunk-sucking faction was strengthened 
by those who had seen the young elephant or calf, as it is termed, 
touching the breast of its mother with its proboscis; but it no more 
sucks with that organ than a child does with its hand. 

All the young elephants seen by Mr. Corse, began to nibble and 
suck the breast, to use his own expressions, soon after birth, pressing 
it with the trunk to make the milk flow more readily. He says, that 
the mothers never lie down to give their young ones this first and na- 
tural food, and that it often happens when the dam stands high on her 
legs that she is obliged to bend her body towards her offspring to en- 
able it to reach the nipple with its mouth. Mr. Corse well remarks 
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that, if ever the trunk was used to lay hold of this part in the mother, it 
would be upon such occasions, and at this period, when the young one 
is making laborious efforts to reach it with the mouth, which it could at 
all times easily effect with its trank, if that would have answered the 
pu . He had often observed the young elephant grasp the nipple 
which projects horizontally from the breast, with the side of its mouth, 
and he adds, that it is a common practice with the natives of India to 
raise a small mound of earth some six or eight inches high, for the 
ng one to stand on, thus saving the mother the trouble of bending 
er body every time she gives her calf the breast, an effort which she 
could not make with ease when tied to her picket. 

The general evidence is in favour of the female elephants as affec- 
tionate mothers, and the painful story recorded by Bruce, whose heart 
was evidently a very kind one, shows that strong filial attachment is 
felt by the young. 

After an animated description of an Abyssinian elephant-hunt, the 
African traveller thus concludes: *‘ There now remained but two ele- 
phants of those that had been discovered, which were a she one with 
a calf. The agageer would willingly have left these alone, as the 
teeth of the female are very small, and the young one is of no sort of 
value, even for food, its flesh shrinking much upon drying; but the 
hunters would not be limited in their sport. The people having ob- 
served the place of her retreat, thither we eagerly followed. She was 
very soon found, and as soon lamed by the agageers; but when they 
came to wound her with their darts, as every one did in turn, to our 
very great surprise, the young one, which had been suffered to escape 
unheeded and unpursued, came out from the thicket, apparently in 
great anger, running upon the horses and men with all the violence it 
was master of. I was amazed, and, as much as ever I was upon such 
an occasion, afflicted, at seeing the great affection of the little animal 
defending its wounded mother, heedless of its own life or safety. I 
therefore cried to them for God's sake to spare the mother—though it 
was then too late, and the calf had made several rude attacks upon me 
which I avoided with difficulty ; but I am happy to this day in the re- 
flection that I did not strike it At last, making his attacks upon 
Ayto Engedan, it hurt him a little upon the leg; upon which he thrust 
it through with his lance as others did after, and it then fell-dead be- 
fore its wounded mother, whom it had so affectionately defended.”’ 

According to the interesting account of Mr. Crawfurd, upon whose nar- 
rative the most undoubting reliance may be safely placed, the young male 
elephants are weaned at Ava when they are three years old ; in other 
words, they are there separated from their dams and broken in. Their 
youth and domestication, it might be thought, would render this an 
easy process ; but it appears to be as tedious and difficult as the reduc- 
tion of a full-grown elephant, captured in the forest, to obedient sub- 
jection. 

, Mr. Crawfurd relates, that previous to the commencement of the se- 
paration and tuition of the infant elephants, a ceremony, consisting of 
an invocation to the genius of elephant-hunting, who rejoices in the 
appellation of Nat Udin-main-so, is celebrated. Between the walls of 
the town, and an artificial mount verdant with trees, and raised upon @ 
ledge of rock, jutting into the Irawadi, is a small elephant paddock, a 
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single square palisade without gates. On the side of the mount, under 
a little pavilion, sat the king, personally directing the ceremony which 
Mr. Crawfard so ably describes. A banana-tree had been planted 
in the middle of the paddock. It was removed with great observ- 
ance ; and on the spot where it had been standing, five persons, ad- 
vanced in age, came forward with solemn strut and dance, bearing 
branches of a species of Eugenia, or Jambu, and carrying offerings of 
rice and sweatmeats to the Nat. The exact words of the incantation 
Mr. Crawfurd could not learn ; but the substance of it was an informa- 
tion to the demi-god, that a glorious prince, the descendant of a 
line of kings, presided ; that the demi-god was therefore requested to 
be propitious—to lend his aid in getting the elephants quietly into the 
pen, and generally throughout the ceremony. Then some two-and- 
thirty female elephants, with their young, were driven into the enclo- 
sure; four males followed, and their riders were provided with long 
having a noose at the end. Their object was to entangle 
the young elephants about to be weaned by the hind leg; and they did 
not succeed without great difficulty, for the weanee, as a lawyer might 
term him, was protected by the herd of elephant matrons, who made 
common cause for the protection of the persecuted youngling. When 
he was at last secured, no wild elephant just caught could have been 
more outrageous and obstreperous. The huge mounted elephants had 
to ply their trunks and beat the neophyte frequently,’and Mr. Crawfurd 
observed, once or twice, that they raised the terrified recusant quite 
off the ground with their tusks, without doing him any material injury. 
When thus lifted up, the cry of the patient differed in no way, but in 
degree, from the scream of a hog in pain or fear. Ultimately, the 
young proboscidian consigned to dry nursing and tuition, was shut 
into a small pen,.where he was under the surveillance of two male ele- 
ants, who continued to watch him. Mr. Crawfurd appears to have 
eft him still very outrageous, and making violent efforts to extricate 
himself to very little purpose.* 
Pringle, in the narrative of his encountering the huge African ele- 
ant, which we have already noticed, gives a lively account of the 
natural habits of that species from personal observation. He was 
riding with his party, and while they ascended the Winterberg, the 
grand aspect of which with its coronet of rocks, frowning front, and 
steep, grassy skirts, feathered over with a straggling forest, partly 
seathed by fire, he well describes, he constructed a sort of booth, or 
shieling for their shelter at night, on the edge of a wood in a lovely 
verdant glen at the foot of the mountain, all alive with the garrulity of 
monkeys and parrakeets. Lions were numerous in the vicinity, and 
they protected themselves by a blazing watch-fire, and a couple of 
sentinels during the night; but no disturbance interrupted their re- 


Next day they followed the course of the Koonap over green sloping 
hills, till the ruggedness of the ravines, and prevalence of jungle, com- 
pelled them to follow a Caffre path, kept open only by the passage of 


wild animals along the margin of the river. Herds of quaggas, and 
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various antelopes were seen during the forenoon ; but, after mid-day 
they came upon the recent traces of a troop of elephants. 

“‘ Their huge foot-prints were everywhere visible; and in the 
swampy spots on the banks of the river, it was evident that some of 
them fad been luxuriously enjoying themselves, by rolling their un. 
wieldy bulks in the ooze and mud. But it was in the groves and jun. 
gles that they had left the most striking proofs of their recent pre. 
sence and peculiar habits. In many places paths had been den 
through the midst of dense forests, otherwise impenetrable. They ap- 
peared to have opened up these paths with great judgment, ‘always 
taking the best and shortest cut to the next savannah, or ford of the 
river; and in this way their labours were of the greatest use to us by 
pioneering our route through a most intricate country, never yet tra- 
versed by a wheel-carriage, and great part of it, indeed, not easily ac- 
cessible even on horseback. In such places, the great bull elephant 
always marches in the van, bursting through the jungle as a bullock 
would through a field of hops, treading down the brushwood, and 
breaking off with his proboscis the longer branches that obstruct the 
passage, whilst the females and younger part of the herd follow in his 
wake,” 

This observing painter with the pen, then proceeds to describe the 
traces of the operations of these huge animals among the mimosa-trees, 
sprinkled over the meadows, or lower bottoms. Great numbers of 
these trees had been torn from the ground and placed in an inverted 
position, so that the elephants might browse at their ease upon the suc- 
culent roots. Many of these trees were of considerable size, and in 
such cases, the elephant had brought one of his tusks to bear, as a man 
would use a crow-bar, digging it under their roots to loosen their 
hold, before he had attempted to wrench up the tree with his trunk. 

While the party were admiring these and other tokens of the ele- 
phant’s strength and sagacity, they suddenly found themselves, on 
issuing from a woody defile, in the midst of a numerous herd. None 
of the elephants, indeed, were very close to them, but were scattered in 
groups over the bottom and sides of a valley, two or three miles in 
length. Some were browsing on the juicy spekboom, with which the 
skirts of the hills on each side were fringed ; others were busy among 
the young mimosas and evergreens with which the meadows were 
sprinkled. As the party cautiously proceeded, some of the groups 
came more distinctly into view. There, in many instances, appeared to 
be separate families, consisting of the male, female, and young of dif- 
ferent sizes. The gigantic proportions of the chief leaders, and their 
calm and stately tranquillity of deportment became more and more 
striking, as the band of about a dozen horsemen, including Hottentots, 
advanced; but the elephants seemed either not to observe, or to disre- 
gard the march of the travellers down the valley. As they rode along 
leisurely through a meadow, thickly studded over with clumps of tall 
evergreens, they suddenly came upon the enormous male, which they 
conjectured to be at least fourteen feet high, right in their path, and 
within a hundred paces. The Hottentots, in their broken Dutch, whis- 
pered that he was een gruwzaam karl—bania’, bania’ groot, which, 
according to the interpretation of one of them, signifies a ‘‘ hugeous 
terrible fellow, plenty, plenty big.” 
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The great grewsome carle did not, however, seem to notice them ; 
for the wind was brisk, and they stood to leeward of him, so that he 
was not warned by his senses of smelling and hearing. When, how- 
ever, they turned off at a gallop, making a circuit through the bushes 
to avoid collision with him, he was startled by the sound of the horses’ 
feet, and turned towards them menacingly, erecting his enormous ears, 
and a his trunk as if about to charge. Fortunately for the party, 
however, he remained on the spot, looking after them, in front of two 
or three females, and as many young ones, which had hastily crowded 
up behind from the bank of the river, as if to claim his protection. 

Such is the portrait of an elephant in a state of nature. How dif- 
ferent is its bearing when it has become subjected to man, whose hand 
and head subdue all living things, however enormous, to his will. The 

atest of terrestrial animals, conscious as it is of enormous strength, 
obeys all his behests for good or for evil ; stalking, stately and huge in 
the solemn procession, proud of its gorgeous trappings; amusing him 
with unwieldy, but well-adjusted gambols, and clever tricks; or 
‘‘barded from counter to tail,” with steel-clad trunk and tusks armed 
with poisoned daggers, dealing destruction in war, and trampling down 
masses of men, as if they were no more than an army of locusts. 








THE DUTY OF SELF-COMMEMORATION. 


Wuat desire is more natural, and accordingly more universal, than 
that of transmitting to posterity some record or tradition of our dearly- 
beloved selves? It is so sweet to be remembered, and so painful to 
think or apprehend, that a time will come when we shall be unmen- 
tioned and forgotten! This ‘longing after immortality” assumes a 
thousand shapes, according to the infinite diversity of human tastes and 
sentiments. A Pharoah builds a Pyramid, an Alleyn founds a College, 
a Ceesar writes his Commentaries, an Alderman sits for his picture, 
every citizen within the vibrations of * the great bell of Bow,” directs 
his name and his era to be carved upon his tomb. 

Some people leave the care of their reputation to their children, 
some bequeath it to their executors, others entrust it to the public. 
There is no small hazard in each of these courses. Children prove 
ungrateful; executors find ‘ assets” deficient, and the public, although 
not always a great wit, is notorious for one attribute of that character— 
an exceedingly defective memory. It is incredible how soon the ‘* many- 
_ headed monster,” will “ forget to remember” the most exalted worth 
and the most distinguished services, when it devolves upon his mon- 
stership to raise the monument, but especially when he is expected to 
defray the cost. Did not the people of the United States forget for 
forty years to raise a statue to Washington himself? Indeed, we are 
not quite certain that they have even yet recollected the sacred duty ; 
but if they have—we hope they have not forgotten to pay the sculp- 
tor. 

April.—voL. LXX. NO. CCLXXX. 2N 
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If a man’s cotemporaries will erect a statue to his honour while he 
lives, or if he can confidently reckon upon his friends, or his country 
commemorating his talents and virtues by a suitable monument after 
his decease, in either case, he may go to his long home, secure of that 
tangible immortality which marble or bronze bestows. But if it be 
one’s hard lot to live in a senseless community, either incapable of per- 
ceiving one’s sterling merit, or too base and selfish to acknowledge and 
reward it, what is a man to do? Is he to submit without appeal to the 
fearful sentence of oblivion? Is he patiently to go down to the dust 
‘‘ unhonoured and unsung,” when he knows and feels that he deserves 
a mausoleum over him, and the voice of a Bossuet, or the harp of a 
Pindar, to pronounce his eulogy, or sing his deserts? As every man 
is the best conservator of his own honour, so is he, depend upon it, the 
safest keeper and preserver of his own fame and memory. As a ge- 
neral rule it is most unwise to delegate a concern of such supreme im- 
portance. The only effectual course is to take care of our monuments 
in our lifetime! As soon as a man by an impartial survey of his life 
and conduct is convinced that he has earned a commemorative column, 
or a colossal statue, let him erect it without loss of time! Itis a hundred 
to one, if he neglects to do so, those who come after him will neglect it 
also. Who will be more jealous than myself of my own reputation ? 
Who will care to immortalize me, if I myself am reckless of immortality? 
Who so fit to reward my own virtues, as I who know them best, 
nay, perhaps (ordinary fate of modest worth !), am the only person in 
the world acquainted with them? One of the most serious disadvan- 
tages of the system of leaving it to others to raise our monuments, is 
that secret worth remains unrecorded, and all commemoration is re- 
served for glaring ability and ostentatious virtue. Thousands are con- 
scious of being as humanely disposed as Howard, and as charitably in- 
clined as Mrs. Fry, yet because their charity stays quietly at home, and 
their humanity is not of that busy kind which intrudes itself into gaols 
and bridewells, pushes itself into convict-ships, and pops its nose into 
every factory and workhouse, nobody ever dreams of awarding them 
public honours; they must employ the painter or the statuary them- 
selves, or go without a picture or a bust. 

In like manner how many patriots are there, whose patriotism is a 
pure spirit, too etherial to take any of the gross forms called public 
services, who, conscious of their high intentions, as to which they can 
make no mistake, scorn to prove the love they bear their couatry by 
outward acts, which are so commonly misconstrued, or by sacrifices, 
which are so easily questioned or denied? Is there to be no remem- 
brance of such patriotism as this? Shall a meek, unresisting Hamp- 
den be forgotten? Shall there be no honours paid to the ashes of a 
Marvel who eats his mutton hot? Shall a Russel who dies in his bed 
be uncommemorated? Shall no memory be preserved of the seven 
times seven bishops whose stand for liberty has been so humble and so 
noiseless that not a trace of it is to be met with in all our annals ? 

Again, if men will not decree statues to themselves, what is to be- 
come of all the genius that ‘‘ blushes unseen” in the by-ways and re- 
cesses of private life? In what village is there not a philosopher as 
wise as Newton, a poet as inspired as Shakspeare, and an orator as 
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eloquent as Cicero? Is there a market town without its Archimedes, its 
Herodotus, and its Gracchus? Is there an English mother, who, if re- 
quired to point out the greatest intellect of the age, would not unhesi- 
tatingly present us with her son, and ery ‘‘ ecce homo /”—(supposing 
the ae lady to possess so much of the Latin tongue). 

There has perhaps never been made any great discovery in science 
or the arts, without its being a matter of notoriety in some town or 
hamlet of every country in Europe that the secret had been long in 

ion of the philosopher of the locality, or the ingenious gentle- 
man of the district, who had never thought of shouting Evpyxa! It is 
always he who is first to raise that cry who carries off the prize; and 
thus it happens that the world only recognises one Archimedes, one 
Copernicus, one Kepler, one Galileo, one,Watt, one Davy. The public 
never acknowledges two or three discoveries of the same thing, and 
consequently all but one are either doomed to sink in the waters of 
Lethe, or they must make some boat or raft for themselves whereon to 
float down to succeeding generations. 

These observations have been suggested by a late decision of the 
Prerogative Court, for the humorist must occasionally peep even into 
the most solemn places, and, in truth, where gravity most abounds, the 
springs of humour are generally most copious. 

The case was on this wise. A gentleman died, leaving as his will a 
certain paper, one object of which was to give the sum of 4425/. for 
an equestrian statue to be erected to his own memory ! 

This testamentary paper was opposed on the ground of incapacity, 
two learned doctors in enormous wigs contending that incapacity was 
proved by “‘ the absurdity of devoting several thousand pounds to an 
equestrian statue of himself.’’ 

“The Court, without hearing the Queen’s Advocate, thought that 
there was nothing to establish the unsoundness of the deceased's mind, 
apart from the paper in question; and as to the absurd legacy of the 
statue, it was certainly the foolish bequest of a vain man, but it did not 
justify the inference that he was incapable of performing a reasonable 
act. The Court, had no alternative but to pronounce in favour of the 

r.”’ 

itis to be regretted that the Court did not hear the Queen’s Advo- 
cate in support of the will, as that learned personage might possibly 
have sustained it upon the express ground of the reasonableness of a 
testator providing amply for the commemoration of himself; but at any 
rate, it is now settled that a bequest for a statue to a man’s own proper 
self is valid in law, that it may be equestrian, if such be the testator’s 
will and pleasure, and that 4425/. is not too great a sum of money to 
be expended for the purpose. The court did not determine whether a 
pig-tail would be legal or not under the circumstances, but we pre- 
sume an equestrian statue is entitled to all the incidents of such a 
monument. 

But Sir H. Jenner Fust, while he ratifies the legacy, calls it ‘ the 
foolish bequest of a vain man.” Why “foolish?” The only folly we 
can see in the testator’s conduct, was his leaving the execution of his 
purpose at the mercy of the Prerogative Court, which might, perad- 
venture, have decided against the + a and forbidden Mr. Hobart, 
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the testator, to ride down to posterity on a horse of stone. He further 
ran the risk of his executors discovering that there were no assets for 
‘the equestrian monument, in which case also his memory would have 
been left without a record. Even with the law as it is now declared to 
be, it will always be the safest course for a man who thinks himself 
worthy of a public statue, and who can afford the expense, to erect it 
in his lifetime, and not leave so important an object to the chances of 
law and the sport of circumstances. Who knows but that another 
Judge of the Prerogative may upset the decision of Sir Jenner Fust ? 
Who knows but that, even in the present instance, that decision may 
not be reversed by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, to 
whom, we believe, there lies an appeal ? 

The case of Mr. Hobart will probably stimulate thousands of testa- 
tors to follow his example, and will thus do more for the encourage- 
ment of statuary than any thing that has happened in our time. Lon- 
don will probably soon be as full of statues as Pausanias found Athens, 
when he visited that renowned seat of the arts. The principle which Sir 
Jenner Fust calls ‘* vanity,” will set a thousand chisels in motion when 
it once begins to work. We think we could name some men who will 
not be satisfied with statues less than colossal. Of course the testimo- 
nial in every case will be of height and grandeur proportioned to the 
commemorator’s estimate of his illustrious self. 

The leading virtues, too, of every character, will naturally be most pro- 
minently represented and celebrated in suitable effigies and inscriptions ; 
so that the wrong decisions of the public will be corrected upon the 
best authority. Thus supposing it to be the unanimous judgment of 
all men living, that the pure love of country never directed the conduct 
of a given statesman, the error will be most effectually corrected when 
he is seen, in a monument erected by himself, represented as a Curtius 
on his charger, plunging into the chasm to save the commonwealth. 
Again, the popular sentence upon a Scroggs, or a Jeffries, would he in- 
stantly reversed on beholding the supposed type of judicial iniquity, 
self-mounted on a lofty pedestal, as a second Daniel, or Brutus, in 
white marble. _ Every jobber and peculator would set himself straight 
in the opinion of the world by a statue of Fabricius, in commemora- 
tion of his own incorruptibility. Men would approach the monument 
of a Wilkes, a Luttrell, or a Chartres, and find it covered with wreaths 
of lilies, statues of Innocence and Chastity, flowers of Paradise, and 
troops of little lambs disporting in alabaster. They would expect to 
see a Silenus with his goblet, and find an image of Mathew with his 
pump. An anticipated figure of Lucretia Borgia would prove a Lu- 
cretia indeed, but the Lucretia of ancient Rome. Where a Proteus 
was looked for, Constancy would be seen with her moveless features. 
Faction, in public life, would be Patriotism in monumental bronze. 
The most secular churchman would choose an apostle or a martyr for 
his emblem, and the most shameless apostate of the day, would order 
the sculptor to represent him as Truth, supported by Honour and De- 
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THE RIGHTS OF DRAMATIC AUTHORS, 


THE SUPPRESSED COMEDY. 


We made some remarks last month upon a Prohibited Comedy, 
which the manager of a theatre would have acted if the Lord Cham- 
berlain would have allowed him. We are now called upon to make 
some remarks upon a Suppressed Comedy, which the Lord Chamberlain 
allowed, but which the manager would not act. These are hopeful 
signs for the stage, when prohibitions and suppressions suggest promi- 
nent topics for observation. 

We take it to be an important part of the duty of the Public Press, 
in the present exigency of the drama—of authors and actors—plays 
and playhouses—to direct attention to every question that affects the 
substantive interests of the stage; so that, if it be destined to fall, it 
shall not be said that there was not enough of courage and refinement 
left amongst us to mark and deplore every downward step in its de- 
scent. It is with this view that we are induced to take the subject 
into consideration. But before we enter upon the immediate question 
it will be desirable to say a few words upon Comedy pederalbi as 
living branch of the acted drama. 

It is as much as can be said for it, that it is a living branch. It 
would have been dead before this time, had it not been for the sap it 
has drawn from the Haymarket Theatre. In every other theatre Co- 
medy is fairly extinct. This is a startling fact to begin with, 

Comedy has been gradually going out with the last batch of great ac- 
tors. Thirty years ago there was a great school of comedians who sus- 
tained the public taste, and attracted dramatic genius in that direction, 
It would be absurd to suppose that comedies would continue to be written 
with the same zest and enthusiasm, when the means of producing them 
with equal effect no longer existed. The dramatist who undertakes to 
write a comedy for the stage now, has difficulties to contend against 
which were unknown to his predecessors. The principal difficulty is to 
procure a just representation of it before the public. The comedy, 
whose history we are about to notice, presents a curious illustration of 
this difficulty. It was accepted at the Haymarket, but could not be 
acted there, because Mr. Farren could not ** see himself” in the prin- 
cipal character. It was acted at Covent Garden, but was withdrawn, 
apparently on the pretext that the cast was an inadequate one; and it 
would have been acted at Drury Lane, but that Mr. Bunn confesses he 
has not a company capable of doing it justice. This is a very forlorn 
state of things for the British stage—the stage that was so recently 
graced by Munden, Elliston, Fawcett, Emery, C. Kemble, Mrs. Daven- 
port, and a.dozen others, whose mantles have floated upwards with 

them. All we can reasonably look for now, is to get comedy in ho- 
meopathic doses of one or two acts, except when Mr. Webster favours 
us with a munificent draft from the legitimate fountain. 

This condition of the stage is, in some measure, consequent upon the 
state of society. It is not altogether that the stage is suffering from in- 
ternal decay, but also from external influences. The field of society is 
circumscribed to the actor as well as to the dramatist. The salient 
points of national character have become insensibly softened down by 
the operation of obvious causes; the pressure of necessity upon the 
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increasing population has had the effect of curtailing the leisure of the 
middle classes, formerly so rich in striking peculiarities; the long 
peace, by opening up new channels of intercourse and observation, has 
materially modified our insular characteristics; and the dramatic 
phases of our manners and customs have given way, more or less, in 
all circles, to a tone of languid uniformity not very favourable to the 
province of the player or the playwright. 

The dramatist of a past age found ample resources in the actual life 
of the people around him ; but these resources are now either wholly 
merged in the process of generalization, or exist only in such subdued 
forms as to be in a much less degree available to his purpose. He 
looks in vain for such marked traits as those which distinguished the 
beau of the Restoration, with his voluminous wig, his prodigal length 
of cravat, his muff and pocket-glass, his butterfly vivacity, egotism, 
and intrigues—or the fine ladies, who represented the spirit of their 

, with their magnificent vanities and masculine wit—or the ac- 
complished gallants, who kept the town in gossip and high spirits with 
their box-lobby criticism, their epigrams and duels—or the parvenu, 
crusted over with vulgarities, which have long ceased to be amusing, and 
for which people, grown mammon-wise, have even acquired something 
like a sentiment of conventional respect—or, indeed, any of the end- 
less oddities of individualization thrown up to the surface in periods of 
transition, and forming minor classifications of their own. In lack of 
such suggestive materials, the dramatist is compelled to extend the 
bounds of Comedy into regions not properly belonging to it; to deepen 
his serious interest for the sake of fixing the attention of his audience ; 
and to heighten his humour, even at some risk of exaggeration. He is 
still further urged to adopt this course, because a mixed drama is much 
more likely to be presented with due effect by the present mixed race 
of actors, than a pure comedy, gay, aerial, and sparkling. 

The art of acting high Comedy—at least in its more subtle and 
spiritual elements—is hardly more than a tradition with us just now. 

ho has succeeded Lewis? Where are we to look for the new Miss 
Farren? In this dilemma—which drops out ‘‘ Hamlet” by particular 
desire—the dramatist is forced to adapt, not his means to his end, but 
his end to his means. He must shape his design to the living capabi- 
lities of the stage, or abandon it altogether. 

Nor is this all. The state of public taste in this matter is another 
impediment to the production of a comedy of the first class; Our 
English public possess no fixed canons on the subject. The.structure of 
a comedy, as a work of art, never enters into the contemplation of their 
pleasure. The skill with which the edifice is built, has no part in their 
admiration—they look only to have commodious accommodation for 
their enjoyment. Now, this is a grave impediment to the poet. He 
cannot write an audience up, and, too often, in absolute despair, flies 
to the opposite alternative of writing himself down. The true poet 
would find success easier, as it would certainly be more grateful, were 
the principles of his art more generally-understood. His work would 
then be tried by the standard to which it really appealed, and he would 
be sure of a verdict less influenced, at least, by ignorance or caprice. 
And no form of dramatic literature requires so exact a knowledge of 
art, such an exquisite critical faculty in its judges, as a comedy. Yet 
this is the very sort of drama which, above all others, runs the greatest 
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risk with us of being impaled on some fine point of artistical merit, 
while its actual faults not only escape condemnation, but are occa- 
sionally “ applauded to the echo.” 

It is not very flattering to our national pride that, in a literary mat- 
ter affecting the stage, we are obliged to refer to the French for ex- 
amples. Nothing is more common in English criticism than sweeping 
censures against the French drama; yet, just as we eat their eggs 
while we abhor their poultry, we are perpetually replenishing our stock 
of new pieces from the repertoires wecondemn. That the modern mixed 
dramas of France deserve, as a class, the grave rebuke of a thinking 
and Christian nation, is undeniable; but it is equally true that,French 
Comedy is incomparably superior to the Comedy of all other nations. 
Perhaps it is that the temperament'of the French does something pecu- 
liar for them towards this manifest excellence. But, be that as it may, 
our business lies with the results, and not the causes. 

This perfect etherial French Comedy did not spring up in a night; 
it has been the patient growth of time and toil. Unlike our Comedy 
(we confine ourselves to the moderns), in which there is so much guess- 
work, so much substitution of the artificial for the artistical, and such 
acraving after effects, at any cost of taste or nature, the Comedy of 
the French takes a variety of settled forms, every one of which is well 
known to the play-goer. Not only have the dramatists invented va- 
rious modes of Comedy, but they have succeeded in stamping them 
with such distinct characteristics, that the poet never incurs the hazard 
of having his aim misunderstood, or his production exposed to a false 
critical test. The public are familiar with the laws by which these 
different developments are governed, and their award carries with it, 
consequently, a weight of judgment which rarely attaches to the fiats of 
a miscellaneous English audience. French Comedy may be distributed 
into the following classes: 


Haute Comédie Comédie d'Intrigue. 
Comédie de Meeurs. Comédie Pastorale. 
Comédie de Caractére. Comédie Historique. 
Comédie Larmoyante Comédie Anecdotique. 
Comédie Ballet. Comédie Episodique. 
Comédie Héroique. Comédie Moyenne. 


The previous knowledge, on the part of the audience, of these various 
forms, is not only a help; but a protection to the dramatist. It renders 
the verdict of approval more specific and binding; as, on the other 
hand, it renders condemnation final. A play thus approved of by an 
audience, bringing an instructed judgment to bear upon it, could not be 
played tricks with behind the curtain. The French poet is protected, 
therefore, in the recognition of his responsibility and his right on all 
sides. The English poet has no such protection. Neither his respon- 
sibility nor his right is thoroughly understood. 

Now, here is a case—this Suppressed Comedy of ‘‘ Mothers and 
Daughters”—which could not have happened in France. If the French 
audience had thought it worth the approbation bestowed upon it by the 
English audience, they would have thought it worth repetition, and have 
insisted upon its repetition. Whether the comedy itself deserved that 
approbation, is a question we are not called upon to entertain; we 
have here to do only with the facts of its success and its suppression. 

We have touched upon all these points in reference to the difficul- 
ties under which Comedy writing labours in England, for the sake of 
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showing why it is that so few real comedies are written, and why it is 
that when such a work does appear, it ought to be more encouragingly 
received. The “ adventures” of Mr. Bell's Comedy disclose some cu- 
rious evidences of apathy in those very quarters where, of all others, 
the dramatist ought to look for succour and incitement. 

“ Mothers and Daughters” was sent, in the first instance, to Mr. 
Webster, by whom it was accepted; but Mr. Farren could not “ see 
himself” in the principal character, and the play was consequently 
withdrawn. It was now placed in the hands of Mr. Bunn, who was 
so struck with the peculiar fitness of Mr. Farren for the character he 
had declined (a circumstance of which Mr. Bunn appears to have been 
ignorant), that ‘‘ he actually offered him an engagement for the two 
months of the Haymarket recess, to appear in this very part!” Mr, 
Bartley was similarly impressed with Mr. Farren’s fitness for the part : 
and so was every body else, even to the critics; yet the part was ul- 
timately played by Mr. Vandenhoff! It is impossible to conceive any 
stage absurdity more absurd than the appearance of: Mr. Vandenhoff in 
a character so expressly suited to Mr. Farren—except, perhaps, the 
appearance of Mr. Farren in one of Mr. Vandenhoff's parts; or ‘the 
appearance of Mr. Cooper in a part written for Mr. Farren, which was 
the case once in a piece of Mr. Poole’s, when Mr. Farren, in like 
manner, declined a part which appears to have been equally well suited 
to him. é 

This little incident in itself points to one of the crying grievances of 
the stage. That every actor in the legitimate exercise of his judgment 
should have a certain discretionary right in the choice of parts is essen- 
tial; indeed, if it were not so, no man of sense or education would 
ever tread the boards of a theatre. But it is plain that if there be not 
limits set to this discretion, the actor must finally mould the drama to 
his own individuality, instead of making his own individuality subser- 
vient to the drama. It is quite proper that an actor should be at 
liberty to refuse any part calculated to make him ridiculous, or for 
which he is unfit, and which would, consequently, mar the general con- 
sistency of the play. Mr. Farren, for example, would be entirely jus- 
tified in refusing to play Romeo, or Young Rapid ; but what would be 
thought of his refusal to play Old Dornton, or Sir Anthony Absolute ? 
Yet here is an instance no less preposterous. Actors who pursue this 
principle never think of the drama—they only think of themselves. 
—— are perpetually working themselves into the foreground, with a 
total indifference to the derangement they may occasion to .the general 
effect of the tableau. It is the duty of managers to restrict this be- 
setting vanity within its lawful bounds; and to be governed, not by the 
caprice of actors, but by the higher claims of the drama, as a whole. 
The actor is, after all, but one star in this celestial stage system, and 
ought to be kept within his own orbit. The image is rather more 
felicitous than the hasty reader may suspect ; for it is to this system of 
‘¢ stars” that the evil is to be exclusively traced. We never hear of 
Mr. Clark, or Mr. Turnour, Mr. Gallot, or Mr. Worrall refusing a 
part. The right of marring plays belongs to the ‘‘stars” alone. It is 
they alone who can say, ‘“‘ There may be twenty Shakspeares—but 
here is only one Mr. Farren!"’ In the very nature of things this can- 
not last. Tt has an inevitable tendency to drag down the literature of 


the stage, and to desolate the profession itself. There can be no fair 
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play for others—no room for the efforts of honourable ambition—no 
diversity of style—no opportunity for the nurture and cultivation of 
new races of actors, so long as this species of tyranny is permitted to 
be exercised with impunity. 

To return to the comedy. It was read and put into rehearsal at 
once. On the tenth day from the day it was read in the green-room it 
was put upon the stage! It had been rehearsed four times, and under 
circumstances, too, which rendered the establishment of any thing like 
an intelligence amongst the actors impossible. 

Some notion of the care that was bestowed upon this comedy, may be 
formed from the circumstance that it had rour rehearsals between the day 
when it was read in the green-room, and the night of its production on the 
stage; and some of these rehearsals, too, were scrambled for amongst a mob 
of people who were trying to hurry forward in the same helter-skelter way, a 
tumultuous opera of such multitudinous magnificence, that it must have put 
the printer to his wits’ end to squeeze its descriptive particulars into a double 
play-bill! ‘To suppose that any actors could be ready to do justice to a new 
play, or to themselves, at such short notice, would be preposterous ; but in this 
case, where some of the characters did not sit quite easily upon the performers, 
the utmost that could be hoped for, was to escape a complete and disgraceful 
failure. How much praise, then, is due to the artists who, under such circum- 
stances, carried the play triumphantly through its perilous ordeal ? 

The play succeeded, and was announced for repetition at the end of 
four days. In the interval the announcement was changed to ‘* three 
times a week”—then in a few days more to ‘‘ due notice will be given,” 
&c., and then it was dropped out of the bills altogether. Upon these 
mysterious and unprecedented facts, we have some observations in 
which the question arising out of them—the question that really con- 
cerns the public—is distinctly stated. 

If this were a matter simply between the author and the manager, I should 
certainly let the play glide quietly into oblivion, like a bubble on the waters, 
that had just glanced for a moment in the sunshine, and then suddenly drifted 
into shadow. But it is a matter of rather a wider reach—it involves the inte- 
rests of all future dramatic writers, and through them the interests of dramatic 
literature itself; and it also involves the right of the public to insist upon 
having their verdicts respected. When a play is damned, the author suffers in 
proportion ; shall he not have the benefit of success? I am well aware that 
all questions of this nature become more or less evasive, in the attempt to de- 
fine and fix the responsibility; but the fact of responsibility on general 
grounds is indisputable, while its extent and exaction must depend upon the 
special circumstances of each case. 

The substantive question here is this: Whether a manager is justified in 
withdrawing a play which the public has approved, and the success of which, 
on its first representation, he has himself acknowledged in his bills? 

The only answer, we apprehend, which can be made to this question 
is—that if managers are justified in so doing, there is an end to the 
drama. Certainly no man-—unless he be driven to it by want, and 
every other avenue to occupation be closed upon him—would write 
for the stage with such a sword as this, hair-suspended over his head. 

The author could obtain no explanation as to why the comedy was 
thus burked. He took an action against the manager, for the avowed 
purpose of asserting the principle at issue. The next step in this new 
aspect of the case is no less remarkable and suspicious than the first. 

My object was not to recover pecuniary damages from Mr. Bunn, but to 
vindicate the principle he had outraged. This vindication would have been 
complete in the reproduction of the comedy, and its repetition for a few nights, 
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simply to show that a play which was successful on its first representation is en- 
titled to a longer trial anda further test. I gave this alternative to Mr. Bunn, 
and at last he embraced it ; but by a very remarkable coincidence, just as he 
agreed es re-produce the comedy, the theatre was suddenly shut up by the pro- 
prietors 

The coincidence certainly was very remarkable. 

At last Mr. Bunn became lessee of Drury Lane, in which case he 
had promised to enact the play; ‘‘ but unless it were to be set to 
music, or reduced to a ballet of action, there was no earthly visible 
means” by which he could accomplish his promise. In this exigency he 
made a submission and acknowledgment, which admits the full principle 
contended for throughout, confirming the admission by the payment of 
a smal] penalty. The document is a curious one, and ought to be re- 
corded for the sake of all dramatic writers. It is addressed to the solici- 
tor, and the only liberty taken with it, says the author, ‘‘ is the omission 
of two or three complimentary phrases, which shed a sort of opal light 
upon the transaction without making it a whit more clear.” 

“ Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
“ Jan 8, 1844. 


“My Dear Sir, 
“ Regretting, as I do, the disappointment created by the non-repetition of 


Mr. Bell's comedy of *‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ I beg to repeat that it arose 
from no want of merit in the comedy itself (of which I entertain the same 
opinion I have ever expressed, that it is one of our best of modern comedies), 
but is entirely to be attributed to the crippled state of the theatre, and the im- 

ibility of doing it justice by those means which previous failures had left 


in my hands. 
“The best opinion I can give you of Mr. Beli’s comedy is, that I would 


have done it this season at Drury Lane, if I possessed a company capable of 
doing it justice. 

‘* ] am most happy in putting an end to the litigation between Mr. Bell and 
myself, by the payment of 50/. towards the expenses incurred by Mr. Bell in 
printing the comedy, as well as his legal expenses, and of ceding to him the en- 


tire right of representing the comedy. 
“I do this, not merely to express my sense of Mr. Bell’s forbearance 


throughout all the unpleasantry which has arisen, but my highest appreciation 


of his per erred conduct, &c., &c. 
“If I knew how, either to Mr. Bell himself, or to the merits of his comedy, 


I could offer higher tribute, I would do so. ** Yours, &c. 


“ A. Bunn.” 

“ J. Abbott, Esq., §c. §e.” 

We have entered into this case because it affords a practical and a 
very important vindication of a distinct right of dramatic authors. We 
would not have a manager required to run a play one night beyond the 
extent of a fair trial. Why should he? It would be a gross injustice to 
expect him to throw money in vain out of his pocket. But he ought to run 
his risk as well as the author ; and if a play be received at its first repre- 
sentation with decided success, he ought to feel bound on all accounts 
at least to repeat it. A third or fourth night, in most cases, would de- 
termine the prudence or necessity of extending the risk any further— 
but that risk ought to be looked upon as inevitable, in the event of a 
successful first night. We think a precedent is clearly established 
by the case before us. Mr. Bunn has paid in costs and penalties as 
much as he would have been called upon to pay if the comedy had run 
a week, This is the “moral” of the case. , 
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NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO THE COURTS OF VIENNA, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, AND NAPLES. 


BY THE MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY. 


(Concluded from page 414.) 


Our captain was a great resource; abounding in anecdote, origin- 
ality, and talent, he was always amusing, and besides his quota- 
tions and love of poetry, we discovered two additional accomplish- 
ments, singing and drawing. His likenesses were striking and done 
by a trait de crayon, while he quoted Metastasio, and sung airs from 
** Norma” and ‘La Sonambula.’ I begged him to send early next 
morning for milk, as the tea was *bad without; to which request he 
replied that tea without milk, was like justice without mercy, and 

uote 
1 La giustizia senza la clemenza é tiranna, 
La clemenza senza giustizia  debolezza. 


But I fear no description can do G. justice, or convey the least idea of 
his singular character. 

Next day, Tuesday 29th, we anchored off Corinth, at Leutrachi, in 
a small bay, surrounded by mountains, and scarcely a habitation 
visible. We found that to ride from thence to Athens by Megara would 
take two days, that there was only a bridle-road, and there were no 
inns; while an hour would be sufficient to take us across the isth- 
mus to Callimachi, where we hoped to find some vessel to convey us 
to the Pireeus. A gig was prepared for Lord L. and me, and carts for 
the baggage, and we set off accompanied by some strange, wild 
people, as guides. Worse countenances I never saw, and G.’s winks 
and shrugs, combined with his previously declared opinion, made one 
unwilling to trust to their care. 

The road was flat and good, the day lovely, and the scenery en- 
chanting, and we had advanced about half way, when we were met 
by Captain Lyon, who had preceded us, and returned to say that there 
was no place at Callimachi, the only station where we could possibly 
spend the night—no inn, no provisions, no boats, in fact, nothing. We 
were obliged to retrace our steps, and pass our evening again with the 
captain, who told us rather an amusing story, though I believe, an old 
one, of an Austrian and a French officer. The officer began, “ Mais 
voulez vous m’expliquer pourquoi vous vous battez?” ‘‘ Mais pour 
Vhonneur,” replied the Frenchman, “et vous?” “ Pour l’argent,” 
answered the Austrian ; ‘‘ chacun se bat pour ce qui lui manque.” 

We determined if the answer did not come next day from Athens, 
that we would devote it to visiting Corinth, and climbing the Acro- 
polis. Being fine weather we set out, the captain disliking the — 
tion, from his avowed bad opinion of the country and the people. “ Voila 
trente ans,” said he, ‘“‘ que je suis dans ces parages, et je les connais, ces 
animaux.” Then he told astory of the purser of a frigate who had 
lagged behind his companions in walking to Corinth, when all of a 
sudden they missed him, and though they immediately turned back, 
and ten minutes had not elapsed since they lost sight of him, no 
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vestige or trace of him was ever afterwards discovered. It was sup- 
posed he had been murdered for a large silver-gilt chain he wore 
round his neck; but neither he nor any thing belonging to him was 
ever again seen. 

Just as we were starting, a messenger arrived with an express from 
Sir Edmund Lyons, saying that the Russian minister had, with great 
consideration, sent us a fine man-of-war cutter to take us to Athens; 
we therefore returned to the steamer to pack up, and at about three 
o’clock we all started as on the previous day. The distance between 
the two seas is hardly five miles, and a more romantic country cannot be 
imagined. Wild, uncultivated, and uninhabited, the descent into 
Callimachi was beautiful; the distant blue mountains, the sea like 
glass, and that peculiar colouring only seen in sunny southern climes, 
In spring, I am told, this favoured land has the myrtle and oleander in 
full bloom in the open air. 

On reaching the shore, we found the cutter lying in the bay, and we 
immediately went on board. She was a man-of-war with twelve 
guns, fifty men, and eight officers. The want of wind and of dexterity 
in managing the sails, prevented our making much way; the sweeps 
were had out. The only accommodation was one very small cabin 
with narrow seats. An excellent dinner had been provided by the 
Russian minister, who most kindly had the attention to send his 
cook and servants. The difficulty, however,-was- how to spend the 
night, repose for all parties being impossible. A sail was put up asa 
partition in the cabin, and my maid and I took possession of one 
side, Lord L., Captain Lyon, and Dr. Forbes, being on the other; and 
here, without beds, we settled ourselves, and passed some uncomfort- 
able hours till daylight, when, to our great regret, we found that at 
least twelve of the the thirty miles, remained to be accomplished. In 
despair at the prospect of another day and night on board, I asked 
the captain if we might have the boats, as the day was fine, and there 
was no appearance of a breath of wind. He most civilly assented ; 
three were speedily manned, and filled with people and luggage, and 
the eight-oared boat in which we were, brought us in about three 
hours to the Pireeus. 

We found Sir Edmund Lyons’s carriage waiting for us, and 
the consul, Mr. Green, a very obliging person, ready to render 
all assistance. Rooms being taken at the Royal Hotel, Madame 


Cassali’s, we at once drove there, and proceeded to settle our-\ 


selves. We found a cold, straggling, Greek inn, where, however 
two fire-places were an unexpected luxury. We dined with Sir 
Edmund, a most hospitable, agreeable man. His house was comfort- 
able, with a marble hall and stairs, and must in summer be very plea- 
sant, as the rooms above are warm and quite English in winter. On 
our return home we were glad to find the baggage safely arrived,’ the 
cutter having profitted by a little breeze to get in. 
The next day, January Ist, the weather was clear,.the morning 
bright, and we commenced the new year by ascending the far-famed 
Acropolis. It is necessary to have a permission, but being accompa- 
nied by the English minister, no questions were asked, and the little 
door opened and admitted us. Notwithstanding that our expectations 
were so raised, the coup d’e@il surpassed any idea I had formed of it; 
and to a mind early stored with classic lore and historical knowledge, the 
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Jeasure of this visit must be doubly increased. Still, even the ignorant 
holder cannot fail to be struck with admiration at these stupendous 
and wonderful remains, the immense quantity and masses of marble, as 
well as the magnificent position. The first object that meets the eye is 
the propylea or entrance to the Parthenon. It increases the regret 
caused by the destruction before one, to think that when time had re- 
spected these works, avarice, barbarism, war, and the bad passions of 
mankind have aggravated and extended the devastation and ruin; for 
although earthquakes have shaken, and centuries have passed over 
them, the chief injuries have been done by the atrocities of war, 
shells, balls, and gunpowder. On the right, on entering, is the Temple 
of Victory Apteros, a graceful building lately discovered under 
a Turkish battery, and skilfully put together. The columns are fluted 
Ionic; the whole is in miniature, being only twenty feet in length, 
but very beautiful, and is situated on a little eminence. 

Passing between this and the propyl@a, the Parthenon is before you. 
It stands on the highest spot of the hill, and the only feeling that dis- 
turbs the mind while contemplating this unrivalled ruin, is regret and 
sorrow that it is no longer the perfect fabric it was. After the first 
wonder-stricken gaze, on a closer examination of these massive co- 
lumns, and seemingly impregnable masonry, the stranger not only 
marvels how such an edifice could be finished in seven years, but that it 
ever was completed at all. The immense Doric columns, above six feet 
in diameter, are fluted; there are seventeen of a side; the whole of this 
and the other buildings of the Acropolis, are of Pentelic marble. It 
was 228 feet long and 100 broad. In the interior space a mosque has 
been built, wherein are deposited some remains of cornices and statues. 
The view from here over the olive plain, the Pireeus, and the distant 
mountains, is very extensive and fine. From here is also seen the 
Areopagus, and the place where Saint Paul was brought up the steps, 
and preached. 

‘Lheard an anecdote of an English captain of a merchant vessel, 
who came and entreated Mr. Hill, the American clergyman here, 
to show him this spot: he ascended it, and pulling out his Bible, read 
some of the chapters, preached there, and, after a short prayer, turned 
to depart, saying he meant to sail thatnight. “ Will you not visit some 
of the temples on the hill ?” said the minister. ‘ Oh no, sir,” replied the 
captain, “I came to see this place, and have no desire to approach those 
profane buildings.” Nor could he be induced to change his decision. 

Lord L. wrote our names on one of the columns in front of the 
entrance of the Parthenon, to be perhaps read in after years 
by our children, and children’s children, We then turned to the 

rechtheum, a beautiful building, and, until the last twelve years, 
quite perfect. During the war in 1827 a Greek chief, with all his 
family, took refuge in its interior. A ball having nearly struck it, 
they covered the roof with earth. Another shot reached still nearer, 
and made them pile on more. During the night a tremendous rain 
caused the earth to swell, and thus the weight was so increased that 
the roof fell in and killed seventeen persons, and, amongst the rest, 
several females perished. The southern portico is supported by 
caryatides, of which three only remain. One has been carried off to 
St. Petersburg, and another went to London among Lord Elgin’s spoils. 
The sacred olive tree grew here, and the supposed tomb of Cecrops is 
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shown. Walking round the exterior, a spot where Lord Durham had 
climbed to cut his. name, was pointed out to us, but it was too high to be 
visible, even with glasses. We saw the Pnyx, or hill, the prison of 
Socrates. 1 was anxious to purloin a small bit of marble I had picked 
up, but the vigilant spies detected the theft, and took it from me ag | 
descended the hill, 

We then drove to the Temple of Theseus, which stands by itself at the 
foot of the Acropolis. The walls, the roof, and thirty-four Doric columns, 
are perfect; it now forms the museum of Athens. The whole is of white 
Pentelic marble, but has turned a deep yellow, partly the effect of time, 
though there is no doubt much has been painted. 

From thence we went to the Temple of Jupiter, the largest, finest, 
and last built of all the wonders of Athens. Only sixteen of 120 
columns still exist, and these are indeed very fine. They are six feet and 
a half in diameter, fluted, and sixty feet high, with Corinthian capitals, 
The length of the building was 354 feet, the breadth 171, and the re- 
mains of the platform show the entire circuit must have been 2300 feet, 
The hills are full of inscriptions and classic recollections. 

It is to be regretted that King Otho takes little interest in all these won- 
ders, and I was told the queen came but once to see the Acropolis. On the 
other hand, the King of Bavaria was well worthy of it; he paid fifty-six 
visits, saw it at sunset, watched it through the moonlight, and waited for 
the sun rising ; but he was not suffered to carry any thing away. A 
wretched town is at its foot, and an immense palace is building for the 
king, who ought to have saved his money for other purposes. I cannot 
imagine a more disagreeable residence than Athens ; except for the occa- 
sional visits of strangers it is dull and stupid. The summer is dusty 
and without shade, subject to fever and malaria, and the winter cold. 

On Sunday we attended divine service at Sir Edmund Lyons’s; the 

rayers were read by Mr. Leeves, and a long sermon was preached by 

r. Hill, but both spoke so low that the effort of listening was most pain- 
ful, and sometimes totally useless. In the afternoon we drove to a place of 
great public resort, where an excellent band plays, and crowds assemble, 
While we were there the royal procession arrived on horseback ; King 
Otho in the Greek dress, the queen in a most unbecoming riding habit, 
ugly hat, and green veil, the Crown Prince of Bavaria, with their 
suites, grooms, &c. 

Next day, Monday the 4th, was fixed for my presentation to the queen, 
who was a Princess of Oldenburg, and isa very pleasing. person, only 
twenty-two years of age. Lady Lyons accompanied me, and we were 
received by a little old lady in blue, who mumbled out some civil 
speeches, and conducted us to the queen. She was simply attired, in 
a tight dress of dark velvet. Her manner is affable and good-natured ; 
her conversation was principally on the sufferings attendant on her ex- 
peditions, sickness, quarantine, &c. 

The dresses of the Albanians and Greeks but slightly differ from one 
another, and are very gay and diversified: the jackets, vests, sleeves, 
and leggings, are of different coloured cloth or velvet, richly embroi- 
dered in gold or silver; the fustonella or petticoat, which hangs like a 
kilt, is made on the principle of an umbrella, small at the top and full 
at the bottom, having between three and four hundred seams. The 
dress of the women is not pretty, though I saw it on the famed and 
beautiful Mdile, Botzaris, 
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Tuesday being our last day was of course.a busy one; and first 
I went to the banker’s, where I found an overpowering smell of 
tobacco, one clerk, and no money of any kind, not even dollars. He 

ised to procure some in an hour; meanwhile I went to see the 
mai of Lysicrates, an elegant little temple, with Corinthian pillars, 
extremely small, but when there was a series of them, as it was cus- 
tomary for each person who won a prize to build a tripod to place it 
upon, the effect must have been very beautiful. They were all of 
white marble. 

At General Church’s I was shown the portraits of the famous Capi- 
tani in the Greek war ; an interesting collection, which contains pictures 
of my of the Botzaris. The general presented me with a sketch of Cape 
Colonna. 

A great review was to take place, and to this I went with Lady Lyons, 
hoping to see some of the Greek costumes. There were about 500 
men, partly infantry, partly lancers, dressed in imitation of the Bava- 
rian troops. The general appearance of the crowd was picturesque. 
The Suliote fez, the fustonella petticoat, the costume of the wild 
Palikari, all added to the singularity of the scene. A grand dinnerand 
evening party at the Austrian minister’s, closed our stay at Athens, 
which we prepared to leave with extreme regret. 

Wednesday morning had been, however, fixed for our departure, and 
we reached the Pirseus about eight o’clock. The Russian cutter lay 
there, and the captain immediately manned her three boats, and came to 
assist us in getting off. This vessel, as well as a Russian brig just ar- 
rived, had been kindly offered to take us to Callimachi, but dreading 
the uncertainty of the wind, we thankfully accepted King Otho’s fine 
steamer. On going on board we were saluted by the Russian brig, 
which was returned by the steamer, and our luggage being all stowed 
we started, and after a rough passage of five hours arrived at Callimachi. 
The captain, who was a Greek, and a sailor from childhood, said he 
had-never been at school, and he spoke nothing intelligible but a very 
little Italian. The lieutenant, a gentlemanlike young man, was a son 
of Admiral Miaulis, and having been educated in England, spoke 
English well. 

At Callimachi we found the village quite alive, and no one sober, it 
being the 6th (old Christmas day), and with the Greeks the true 
one. It was therefore with difficulty we succeeded in getting the gig 
and carts to na 4 us and our baggage across the isthmus. To my 
astonishment, the old Spartan who drove the first vehicle, was a cousin 
of the captain’s, and a most cordial greeting ensued between them. 
At length the carts were loaded, and another hour found us on board 
our friend Captain G——’s steamer. He was in great spirits, de- 
lighted at our return, and pleased at having finished his portraits of all 
the crew, as well as his verses, which contained a journal of our pas- 
sage from Corfu. 

This captain was more amusing than ever. He told us that 
Napoleon never asked his soldiers if they were happy, but if they had 
courage. ‘“ Que ce n’était pas le tapage mais la solidité qui venoit & 
bout de tout,—que c’etoit les baionettes et non les tambours qui pre- 
noient la forteresse.” 

We ran on through the night, and reached Zante early next morn 
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ing, where we anchored. The yachts of our friends, the cutter and the 

ooner, were already there, but the City of Dublin steamer, in which 
our passage to Malta was taken, had not arrived, nor did it seem by 
any means certain when she would make her appearance. We went 
on shore to see the island, and witnessed the ruin and devastation 
caused by the late severe earthquake. On all sides were destruction, 
ruins, heaps of stones, shaken rocks, and crumbling walls. Notwith. 
standing this, a finer scene can hardly be viewed than on ascending 
the high castle hill, at the foot of which the town lies, the distant moun- 
tains, the sea, the bay, the shipping, the orange and lemon-trees, the 
dusky olive woods, contrasted with the white country houses; while the 
air is perfumed with roses and geranium; and this in the month of 
January. 

Here we remained, living on board the Ionian yacht. On the 8th, 
the weather was squally and disagreeable; the party dined on board 
the Merlin, and had some difficulty in getting there and back in the boat. 
Next day, towards evening, the City of Dublin steamer arrived ; and we 
found our children, whom we had left at Corfu to follow us, safe. 
They had had a bad passage, and suffered much from stormy weather 
and a severe earthquake off Patras, which we had not felt in the least, 
so partial are these shocks. 

We had arun of fifty hours to Malta, where we arrived at one 
o’clock on the morning of the 12th. The excuse, however, of having 
seen the harbour light before twelve o’clock on Monday night, was ad- 
mitted, and we were transferred from this dirty vessel to the Lazzaretto, 
and allowed to count our quarantine from the 11th, and in this dreary 
abode, with stone floors and stone walls, cut off from the rest of the 
world, we vegetated five whole days. On the 7th of exile, and 17th 
of the month, we were allowed to issue forth, and the governor, Sir 
Henry Bouverie, having with great consideration lent us his country 
house, ** The Lions,” a charming summer residence, about three miles 
from Valetta, with a beautiful garden filled with orange and lemon- 
trees, we proceeded to settle ourselves there. 

The harbours here are fine, deep, and spacious, and Valetta seems 
a large, clean town ; but the whole appearance of the island is bleak 
and barren; not a tree, nor bit of green, nor shade for the eye to rest 
on; all is rock, stone, glare, dust, sun, and broil; except a cactus, or 
an occasional prickly pear, nothing like a shrub or hedge is visible. The 
stone is yellow and soft, but sightly for building, and the effect clean and 
pretty. On the 18th we dined with a large party at the Governor's. 

Three weeks at Malta, one of which was spent in quarantine, chat 
most irritating, aggravating, and worrying position, passed slowly 
enough, and we joyfully accepted the offer of being taken in the Dream, 
to see Sicily, on our way to Naples. We had seen the lions of 
Malta, and had sufficiently deplored its barrenness and dullness ; we 
likewise visited the cathedral of St. John, which in days of yore, when 
the paintings were bright and the gildings fresh, must have been gor- 

usly magnificent. The pavement is of pietra dura, covering the 
tombs of the knights ; the altar has the rails and doors of solid silver, 
and was saved by being painted black during the time of the French, 
who committed various barbarous atrocities, pillaged every thing, and 
broke and defaced much of the fine pavement. 

On the Ist of February we embarked on board the Dream, accom- 
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ied, as usual, by the Merlin, and joined by the Thérése, Lord 
Desart’s cutter. In the morning a bright.sun and a fresh wind gave 
every hope of a favourable passage. We left the harbour filled with 
our gallant vessels of war, the Ganges, the Implacable, and the Edin- 
burgh in quarantine; the Hastings and the Asia ready, the latter pre- 

ing for sea. When we were outside, it was discovered that the wind 
would not serve so well for Messina as to go round the other side of 
the island of Sicily to Palermo, the principal object of interest; we 
therefore were obliged to give up the former. e were soon aban- 
doned by Lord Desart, whose destination was Alexandria. 

The evening of the second day brought us within twenty miles of 
Palermo, in sight of a commanding, wild, bold coast. Here we lay be- 
calmed, viewing the mountains we so anxiously wished to get round. 
While we were listlessly gazing on the glassy deep, a turtle was dis- 
covered asleep. Some of the sailors proposed trying to catch it; ac- 
cordingly the boat was lowered, and they approached so gently, as not 
to disturb its slumbers, till, with a bontheat, they turned it over on its 
back, before it had time to recover itself. It was a small one, of the 
hawk-billed description, and consequently not of the best sort. 
Nevertheless, we put it in a bucket of water, and fed it with bread. 
Another was seen, but being wider awake than its companion, was not 
caught. 

Early on the morning of the 4th, we entered the bay of Palermo. 
The weather was delicious and as warm.as July, and it was impossible 
to decide which was the clearer and brighter, the sea or the sky, 
though both were of that deep blue never seen in our gloomy isle. The 
first impression at Palermo is that of finding oneself in a deserted 
place, surrounded by faded grandeur and remains of better days ; 
but the beauty of the situation, and the picturesque appearance of the 
whole, baffle description. The churches, palaces, and houses, are gene- 
rally pretty good, and a quay, or raised terrace by the sea, called the 
Marina, is overlooked by fine buildings, ending with gardens much 
to be admired. Still I was disappointed, as I vainly sought the 
Asiatic minarets and eastern palm-trees, described by Mrs. Starke, 
However, after the stony barrenness of Malta, the shade, the verdure, 
and the foliage, were doubly refreshing. The people at the custom- 
house were extremely troublesome, and insisted upon opening every 
box, which, considering our stay was not to exceed thirty-six hours, 
seemed an unnecessary ceremony. The inn was straggling and dirty, 
combining the luxury of satin mattresses with tiled floors and un- 
washed stone stairs. While our luggage was unpacking, we drove to 
La Favorita, the summer palace of the king. The road lay through 
an avenue of pepper-trees, groves of orange and lemon, and olive- 
woods. The distance is about four miles from Palermo; roses and 
hyacinths were in full bloom, with a July day. The gardens are 
neglected and ill kept, but with little trouble might be restored to their 
pristine excellence. We passed a fountain surrounded by yew-trees of 
great size, and entered this Chinese villa. We climbed to the top, and 
were repaid by a magnificent view of the high mountains, Monte Pelle- 
gtino, with its rugged ascent, and the distant city; while the blue sea 

was likewise visible on three sides. 
. We then drove to the Palazzo Reale. It is necessary to be pro- 
vided with orders for admittance, but these are not refused, nor is 
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there any difficulty about procuring them. The chapel of the palace 
is remarkable ; it is not large, but in good taste, and lined-with gold 
mosaic. This old style is both precious and costly, and the figures 
look like lapis lazuli, while the ground is the best ducat gold. Every 
thing is done in pietra dura ; twelve Egyptian marble columns support 
the roof, as well as others of valuable porphyry. This church was ori- 
ginally a mosque. The doors are modern, only just finished; they are 
handsome, of inlaid wood, with two pieces of elaborate carving, one of 
“ Our Saviour’s walking on the Sea,” the other, “ Giving the Keys to 
Saint Peter.” ‘They were a year making, and cost 140/. 

Near this church is the duomo, the exterior of which has great merit, 
but the inside is poor and cold, and struck me as out of proportion, and 
too long for its width. The shrine of St. Rosalia was by chance open, 
and we had thus an opportunity of seeing the famous sarcophagus, 
which is of silver, and said to weigh between 1200 and 1300 pounds. 

Next day we visited some of the marble shops, and having pur- 
chased some tables of the different Sicilian specimens, finding the day 
cloudy, and the ascent to the top of Monte Pellegrino rugged and 
long, we abandoned the attempt and drove to Montreale, a town about 
four miles off. The view as we wound round the ascent to the cathe- 
dral repaid us for all our trouble. The building itself is ancient and 
costly, with a profusion of marbles, pietra dura, and fine old mosaics, 

In the evening we embarked. A silver moon made the scene as 
light as day, and it was with regret that we bid adieu to Palermo. 
The night was calm, but a breeze brought us in twenty-four hours oft 
Capri. Here, however, we were obliged to lay-to till day, and the wind 
getting up, added to a disagreeable short sea, edused us to spend two 
or three uncomfortable hours till daylight, when we entered the Bay 
of Naples, and anchored about the same time as the French steamer 
which brought our children, who had come direct from Malta. The 
day was passed by Lord L. in searching for a lodging, and after much 
difficulty it was determined that we should dine on board the Dream, 
and then take possession of rooms at the Belle Vue Hétel. These we 
found inconvenient, bad, and small. We went the next evening to 
see the St. Carlos, so famed as a theatre. It is larger than our 
Opera House, but not so large as the Scala at Milan; still, I admire it 
more than the latter, for its shape and decorations. The effect when 
lighted up must be beautiful. ere seemed, however, little chance of 
our witnessing this exhibition, as it is only done on great fétes. The 
singing was bad, the dancing worse, and the only thing to be admired is 
the coup d’ail of the theatre. We found afterwards the apartments 
at the Vittoria recently occupied by Queen Adelaide vacant, -and ac- 
cordingly we engaged them. On moving in, however, they proved 
as little desirable as our previous quarters, but having engaged them 
for a month, there was no resource but patience. 

During the remainder of the carnival, at which period we had arrived, 
balls were given every night. The first I attended was at Count Leb- 
zeltern’s, the Austrian minister: he is married to a Russian lady, an 
heiress. The house is good, and the salle de bal fine, well lighted, 
and tastefully decorated. We were presented to the king and queen. 
The latter, who is near her confinement, appeared suffering. She is an 
Austrian, a daughter of the Archduke Charles, and seems a good-na- 
tured little person. The king conversed with me for some time. The 
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next ball I went to was at Baron Rothschild’s, the banker. This fa- 
mily, by their wealth and hospitality, font la pluie et le beau temps at 
Naples. The féte was perfect of the kind, the court was present, the 
dresses bright and elegant, and the supper, which the company did 
not seem to spare, magnificent. 

I was then prevented by illness from going out for some days, and 
my first ‘* sortie” was for the court ball. The palace, as I had after- 
wards an opportunity of judging, by going over the whole, is one 
of the most regal in Europe, and is of surprising size. Part of it has 
been rebuilt by the present king, but much remains to be done. Magnifi- 
cence and taste are combined in every detail. Thick French velvets, 
carpets strewed with the brighest wreaths of flowers, damask and satin 
hangings from Lyons, of every colour and hue, gorgeous gildmgs and 
dazzling lustres, adorn the endless suites of splendid state apartments ; 
while the private suites, with scagliola floors, and brilliant paintings, 
dore from designs at Pompeii, are equally to be noticed, though in a 
more simple taste. The altar-piece in the chapel is richly inlaid with 


lapis lazuli, agates and gold. The situation of this truly royal resi- — 


dence is well chosen, communicating with the St. Carlos Theatre. 
Masked balls are given at the latter on Thursdays and Sundays during 
the carnival ; the pit is boarded, the house illuminated, and parties are 
formed to sup in the boxes, which are thrown together for the occasion. 
We availed ourselves of Baron Rothschild’s box to view the novel 
scene, but when we arrived at eleven o'clock, not a candle was lighted. 
I afterwards learnt from the queen that her plan for the enjoyment of 
this gaiety was to go bed at seven, and get up at eleven or twelve 
o’clock. I ventured to ask her majesty how she had courage to leave 
her bed, and how she succeeded in waking herself up. She told me 
this was done by washing her face in vinegar and water, and that she 
was ready for her supper at one o’clock, and that from that moment till 
two or three, was the gayest and best part of the ball. 

A féte was given by the French ambassador, the Duke de Monte- 
bello, an agreeable, gentlemanlike man, married to a handsome En- 
glish woman, Miss Jenkinson ; it was in the Acton palace, which is 
said to be one of the best houses at Naples. The garden was illumi- 
nated, and the ball-room had an inlaid parquet which appeared delight- 
ful for the dancers, after the carpetted, marble, stone, or tiled floors in 
other houses. The court, as usual, were here, the king often joining 
in the dance. I heard a curious circumstance respecting this house : 
it is for sale, but no one being rich enough to make the entire pur- 
chase, it was said it would be disposed of by rooms, and as it is all pas- 
sage, I do not envy the persons who may inhabit it piecemeal, though as 
a whole it is a delightful residence. 

On Sunday we attended church ; the service is performed in a long 
room, and so well attended that it is difficult to obtain seats. During the 
afternoon the band plays in the Villa Reale, a garden by the sea, that 
is the great resort and public promenade of Naples. I went next ve" | 
to a ball given at the Academy; it was remarkably well managed, 
although a public one. A fine room, supported by four pillars and 
brilliantly lighted, was filled with dancers, while double rows of seats 
were placed round the room for the chaperons. _ 

Shrove Tuesday, being the last day of the carnival, was spent by the 
people in the Corso in pelting an _ pelted, an amusement in 
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which I own I never could see any fun. Having driven’there perfectly 
unconscious of what was going on, I had not taken the necessary pre- 
caution of putting down the glasses of the carriage, and in one moment 
they were smashed by the sugar plums, to the delight of the people, 
who seldom have so great a treat, or meet with any one so little initiated 
in carnival rejoicing. A fancy ball was given by the Russian minister, 
and a quadrille of brigands was well got up. 

The gaieties being over, we had more time and strength for morn- 
ing expeditions. We drove one day to Lady Blessington’s lovely but 
deserted villa, the Belvidere palace. _ It is a little way out of Naples, 
situated on a height, and commands an extensive view of the far- 
famed bay. I have heard comparisons drawn between it and the 
Bospborus, but I cannot go so far as to prefer it to the latter, where 
the two shores of Europe and Asia, the purple sea, the hills on 
either side covered with white minarets, graceful mosques, and tall 
cypresses, the three great cities, Pera, Galata, and Stamboul, seem all 
spread ason amap. In short Constantinople, @ cheval sur la mer 
entre deux parties du monde, when aided by climate and the colouring 
’ of an eastern sun, certainly presents a spectacle so unrivalled as to 
defy comparison. Here, however, the bay and the magnificent range of 
mountains, the smoking volcano, the islands of Capri, &c., and the extra- 
ordinary formation of the shore, no doubt claim their share of merit, 
which I am most ready to admit. 

The museum is a building to which every day adds interest, as 
new discoveries are made, and fresh treasures excavated at Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. The library is a great room with a wonderful 
echo. The Severin chapel contains specimens of sculpture ; a veiled 
female representing Modesty is admirably, executed, and a man extri- 
cating himself from a net, emblematical of the struggle to get free 
from the toilsof vice, is beautifully done in marble. A dead Christ is 
also worthy of note. 

We one day visited a quarter of the city occupied by the Jews, and 
called old Naples. Here are alleys of small shops, principally filled 
with jewellery of an inferior description; but the scene is curious, and 
reminded me of the Bezensteins at Constantinople. 

After a fortnight’s residence at the Hotel Vittoria, we were unable to 
bear any longer the discomfort of it, and at last determined to move to 
the Crocelli, a large and good hotel. 

We visited Pompeii, a curious and interesting place, seen with 
tenfold pleasure after reading Sir E. Bulwer’s novel. The baths pleased 
me particularly, and the freshness of some of the fresco paintings and 
mosaic pavements is wonderful, when one considers that eighteen cen- 
turies have passed over them. _It is this reflection that gives so much 
interest to Pompeii, for I own I was disappointed at finding the houses 
in such complete ruin. Herculaneum is actually under Portici, but I 
was afraid of the cold and damp, and did not visit it. 

At this time we received the distressing intelligence of the calami- 
tous fireat Wynyard, and the destruction of every thing we had passed 
twenty years in collecting and constructing. We were overwhelmed 
with grief, and a severe illness confined me for three weeks to my bed, 
and prevented my seeing more of the wonders of Naples. We met 
with universal sympathy and kindness during this period of moral and 
physical suffering. 
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THE EMIGRANTS OF SAN TOMMASO. 


WRITTEN WHILE WAITING THE SOLEMNISATION OF A HIGH MASS, PER- 


FORMED FOR THE BELGIAN EMIGRANTS PREVIOUS TO EMBARKATION 
FOR AMERICA. 


By Mrs. Gore. 


Give them your parting prayers!—not much to grant 
To brethren banish’d from their native shore,— 
Desp’rate with penury,—subdued by want,— 
Cast forth like Ishmaél from the patriarch’s door. 
His sterile portion in the earth is theirs,— 
The desert’s loneliness, and drought, and fear ;— 
Sons of the free woman !—Bestow your prayers !— 
“Kyriz Everson !—Lord of Mercy—hear !” 


Yours are the flocks, the herds, the fertile fields, 
The pleasant pastures by their fathers trod ; 
The corn, and wine, and oil, their birthright yields, 
The hallow'd hearths,—the temples of their Gop ? 
Theirs, the Savannah by the mountain side, 
Mocking their labours with its threats of dearth ; 
No traces of their fathers’ steps to guide 
Their trembling children o’er that trackless earth. 


When from the floating ark of refuge driven 
The pilot dove flew forth across the main, 
At evening tide, free as the winds of Heaven, 
The weary wanderer sought its home again. 
But these go forth and must return no more, 
No homeward path across the opposing wave ! 
There where their anchor bites the dreary shore, 
There, is their savage dwelling,—there, their grave ! 


Talk not of splintering masts or raging skies,— 

The troubled ocean of a tropic clime ; 
Within the port a direr peril lies, 

Where war the maddening waves of want and crime 
Loud roars the storm on yon wild shore afar, 

Man against man incensed in hungry strife ; 
Oh ! worse than all the elements at war, 
The fierce contentions of a lawless life ! 
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Bright the effulgence of a southern sky, 

Beauteous the blossoms with its verdure blent ; 
Strange birds on starry wings glance radiant by, 

New stars adorn the Antarctic firmament. 
But on no kindred thing descends the ray,— 

No hearts they love those fragrant wonders bless,— 
“Kyrie Everson !—Lord of Mercy !|—may 

Thy hand be with them in the wilderness !” 


The pristine curse still blights that hateful spot ! 
No legends consecrate its joyless home,— 
Traditionary links that bind our lot 
With ages past, and ages yet to come!— 
Tree, rock, or stream—what memories endear ?— 
No tyrant perish’d there,—no hero bled !— 
Mute is the olden time whose voice might cheer, 
The daily struggle for their bitter bread ! 


Climb they the mountain !—From the vaie beneath 
Nor hum of men,—nor village chime ascends ; 
O’er Nature’s breathless form,—how fair in death, 
The solemn pall of Solitude extends. 
Or, higher yet, when from the topmost bound 
Illimitable space their eyes survey, 
Still—still—that vast horizon circleth round 
But coiling serpents and the beast of prey ! 


Ye disinherited of earth and sea !— 
High in your Heaven of Heavens, a better land 
May yet be yours,—where no contentions be, 
No trampling foot of pride,—no grasping hand. 
Raise, raise your hopes unto that brighter sphere,— 
Expand your sails, and seek that happier home. 
“Kyriz Erzison !—Lord of Mercy, hear 
The sufferers’ fervent prayer,—‘ Tuy Kinepom Come!” 
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DECLARATION OF WAR BETWEEN TWO OF THE GREAT 
POWERS OF EUROPE. 


be Theale you ever hear the history of Zingarelli’s journey to 
aris / 

No. Then listen. 

The name, if not the man, must be familiar to you, as the master of 
Bellini and Mercadante, and director of the Conservatorio at Naples ; 
and as regards his musical works, those who will not plead guilty to 
having heard his glorious “‘ Ombra Adorata”’ from the lips of Sictame 
Catalani, thirty years ago, at least, need not be ashamed of the admira- 
tion it excited in their bosoms when performed more recently by the far 
more exquisite genius of Malibran. The ‘‘ Romeo e Giulietta” of Zin- 
garelli is one of the few operas belonging to the early years of the pre- 
sent century, that retains possession of the stage. 

Zingarelli was in the prime of life, and Chapel-master at the Duomo 
of Milan, when the death of that great master of harmony, Guglielmi, 
caused him to be elected to the grand mastership of his order,—and as 
first Chapel-master of the Vatican, the musician soon began to fancy 
himself endued with a portion of papal infallibility, and to fulminate his 
bulls against the heresies of the musical and all other worlds. While 
filling this important office, he composed some of the finest masses 
extant; and it is scarcely necessary to enlarge upon the beauty of his 
‘¢ Miserere,” without accompaniments, or his celebrated funeral mass 
for the obsequies of Louis de Medicis, the foreign minister at the court 
of Naples. 

But while occupying the papal chair of the world of Harmony, Zin- 
garelli not only 


Bore like the Turk no brother near the throne, 


but endured with some impatience that there should be other thrones 
and dominions to interfere with his authority. Italian to the heart’s 
core, he could never persuade himself to regard Napoleon as other 
than a Corsican or half-breed; and on the birth of his son by the 
Austrian archduchess, the nomination of the heir of the empire as King 
of the Romans filled him with disgust and indignation. From that 
day Zingarelli threw down the gauntlet and declared war, single- 
handed, against Napoleon. 

On occasion of the auspicious event of the birth of an heir, a Te 
Deum was sung in all the cities of the empire; and a notice prepara- 
tory to that effect having been issued by the Comte de Tournon, the 
prefect of Rome, the Sacred College and united clergy of the Holy See 
—cardinals, bishops, abbots, priests, deacons, sacristans—made their 
appearance duly in St. Peter’s for the celebration of the solemn 
rite. 

But when assembled,—where was the music?—The organs were 
there,—but where the organists ?—Where the Maestro di Cappella?— 
Where Zingarelli?—and the echoes of the Vatican answered in their 


most grumbling voices—‘“‘ WHERE?” 
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Cited before the Sacred College to answer for his absence, Zingarellj 
admitted without shame or compunction that he had given a holiday to 
his choristers—that he had locked up the music of the Ze Deum—that 
he had purposely absented himself from his post!—He knew nothing 
about the King of the Romans—not he !—he acknowledged no king but 
Ceesar.—He was Chapel-master of St. Peter’s, to sing to the praise 

nd glory of God, and not to the praise and glory of Napoleon ! 

To read these words now, makes little impression, for Waterloo 
has been fought, and St. Helena inflicted ; and after being precipitated 
to the dust by Wellington, the early greatness and authority of Na- 

oleon is “like the baseless fabric of a vision.” But when the King of 

ome was born to him, Napoleon Bonaparte was the most powerful 
potentate of modern times ; and few, even of antiquity, instituted such 
complete autocracy. It was something, therefore, to fling a challenge 
in his teeth, and call him out in the face of Europe. No wonder that 
the cheeks of their eminences glowed with horror and indignation as 
they listened, even to the hue of the scarlet hats of cardinalship. 

A report was of course duly forwarded to Paris of the recalcitrancy 
of the Chapel-master, and the shame and confusion to which it had 
given rise. Nor was so much as a water-carrier in Rome surprised 
when, at the close of three weeks, an order arrived to forward the 
offending musician to Paris, a close prisoner. According to the strict 
letter of his instructions, the prefect was entitled to throw him into a po- 
lice-van, and deliver him from station to station, till he reached the French 
capital. But if Fouché did not know hetter, Monsieur de Tournon 
did! Aware of the Quixotic character with which he had to deal, and as 
certain Zingarelli would proceed as straight to Paris if left on parole, 
as Regulus to Carthage, he advised him to step into the diligence, that 
he might answer for himself to the infuriated emperor; and for the 
future, dismiss his crotchets from his hand, and stick to his quavers. 

Arrived in Paris, Zingarelli took up his quarters, with cool self-pos- 
session, in the house of his friend and brother musician, Grétry, signi- 
fying to Fouché that he had the honour to wait his orders; and every 

ay did Grétry expect to see the gendarmes arrive at his door to possess 
themselves of the person of the culprit. 

For a whole week, however, not the slightest notice was taken. But 
on the eighth day arrives the almoner of Cardinal Fesch, with a purse 
containing three thousand francs in gold (1202.) for the travelling ex- 
penses of Zingarelli, and a courteous request that he will enjoy freely 


the various amusements of the capital. 
Two months afterwards an equally courteous desire is intimated 


through the same channel, that he will devote his leisure to a composi- 
tion of a mass for the chapel royal; and so Zingarelli, whose animo- 
Sities were becoming a little subdued by the influence of the Parisian 
atmosphere, and the sight of the arts of peace flourishing—in spite of 
his own and European warfare—as they had never done in France since 
the time of Louis le Grand, or in Italy since the days of the Medici, 
Sat so earnestly to work, that in six days his composition was 
achieved. 

This mass was executed on the 12th of January, 1812, at the royal 
chapel of the Tuileries; and at the close of the performance, five 
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thousand francs, or two hundred guineas, were placed in the hands of 
the defeated enemy. 

But this did not suffice. At that period the Concerts. Spirituels 
were in their glory; and it was the custom to celebrate the festival of 
Easter with sacred music at the Palace of the Elysée, in a style rival- 
ling the former renowned perfection of the Abbaye de Longchamps. 
Zingarelli was accordingly commissioned to compose new music for five 
verses of the Stabat Mater ; and when Good Friday arrived, an or- 
chestra, in which, amongst others, figured Crescentivi, Nourrit, Laés, 
and Madame Brancher, made its appearance at the El in presence 
of their Imperial Majesties, to do honour to the new chef-d'euvre. 

The effect was miraculous, and rapturous was the applause of that 
discerning and most brilliant court. The verse beginning “ Vidit suum 
dulcem natum,” had been assigned to Crescentini, who, in honour of so 
august an assembly, chose to accompany himself on the organ; and 
so exquisite was his performance, so admirable the accord between the 
harmonious tones of the instrument and voice of the sublime musician, 
that every breath was suspended while he sang. 

A signal given by the emperor that the verse should be repeated, was 
hailed with general thankfulness. 

Another liberal gratuity was now forwarded to Zingarelli, accompa- 
nied by an intimation that whenever he felt disposed to resume his 
duties at Rome, his passport and travelling expenses were at his dis- 

sal ! 

Pen we appeal to the unbiassed opinion of the reader, whether, 
among the numberless enemies whom Napoleon honoured with a 
drubbing, he ever achieved a more complete victory than over the au- 
thor of ‘*‘ Romeo e Giulietta !” 

Zingarelli, indeed, when bantered on the subject of his forced march 
to Paris, used to exclaim, to the day of his a ‘* All the same, I 
did not give way. I was never asked to acknowledge the King of 
Rome ; and the Ze Deum was never sung !” 

But no one more truly lamented the downfal of the princely patron 
of the arts by whom he had been so nobly forced into a pacification ; 
and though he refused a triumphal song to the birth of a King of the 
Romans, he poured orth his notes of sadness, unbidden, for the un- 
timely death of the Duc de Reichstadt. 

The greatest joy of the veteran composer, was to witness the grow- 
ing triumphs of Bellini! But he could never assign any exact iden- 
tity to that ill-fated young man. While others spoke of the director 
of the Conservatorio as the ‘‘ master of Bellini’’—he persisted in be- 

lieving that the indulgence of Europe was chiefly directed towards the 
author of ‘ Pirata” and ‘‘ Norma,” as ‘‘ the pupil of—Zingarelli!” 
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AIX-LES-BAINS AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
A WEEK’S RAMBLE, 


By Mrs. Trotvore. 


La Suisse et la Savoie sont deux scours jumelles qui se tiennent et se resem- 
blent, filles de la nature qui les a dotée d’attraits égaux—cependant, de tous les 
coins de | les curieux viennent continuellement en Suisse par légions— 


tandis qu’ils ne font que traverser la Savoie si elle se trouve sur leur chemin. 
L’Traxie Prrroreseve. 


Havine enjoyed a few days given to old Chambéry—which one of 
its veracious chroniclers gravely describes as owing its name to the 
accident of Noah’s Ark having rested, when the waters subsided, 
upon the point which forms the bold summit ‘of its neighbour 

ivolet, whence Cham descended to the plain, and founded the city 
which still bears his name—having greatly enjoyed a few days in this 
venerable little capital, we started early on a bright September morn- 
ing for Aix-les-Bains. The drive is beautiful, and so is the hotel to 
which it took us, and so was the breakfast, and the flowers that en- 
tered with it, and so was the broad terrace beneath our windows, de- 
corated with the loveliest flowering shrubs in stately boxes, remindin 
one of the royal orangeries of Versailles ; pomegranate, oliander, azalia, 
cape jessamine, and flowering myrtle, all in perfection, and displaying 
their delicate beauty under the shelter of the giant mountains, that at 
no great distance formed their back-ground in most lovely and effective 
contrast. 

Every body who goes to Aix-les- Bains ought, as I think, to betake 
himself forthwith to l’Hdtel de la Poste, provided, that is to say, 
that he can secure rooms looking upon the garden at Guillaud’s 
third hotel. From these windows the combination formed by the 
craggy termination of the Mont du Chat, and of the richly-culti- 
vated upland beneath, produces one of the most striking pictures 
imaginable, As usual, we were early in setting out, and as the 

retty drive was but a short one, we were early too at our beautiful 
break fast -table. Numberless wreaths of semi-transparent clouds 
still hung upon the mountain’s side, seeming, from point to point, 
to be suspended in festoons by the jutting crags that pierced the 
bristling mass in all directions. The sun tinted those drapery clouds 
here and there with something of a rainbow colouring, but so fleet- 
ingly, that almost before we could exclaim to each other, *‘ How beau- 
tiful!” the brightness was past. Vines festooned from tree to tree in 
every conceivable variety of graceful curve, divided the foreground 
with groves of acacias and tufted chesnuts; and I remarked one fine 
catalpa among them, with a lingering bunch or two of blossoms re- 
maining among its broad foliage. It was, in truth, one of those 
heaven-blessed holiday spots, which it is impossible to look upon with- 
out a feeling of pious gratitude for having been permitted to-do so; 
and the consciousness of its remoteness from one’s ordinary home, adds 
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not a little to this grateful feeling of triumphant joy, at not having 
lived and died without gutted Gabe. ‘bi wT 

The fulness of my contentment upon this occasion would, I think, 
have been quite perfect, had it not been for the recollection of sund 
dear ones who would have enjoyed it all as keenly as myself an 
my nion, but whom I can scarcely hope will ever make their 
way thither. And yet to those who journey from England to Italy by 
the Mont Cenis, nothing can be much more easy of access. But I am 
often astonished at the, to me, preternatural feeling of difficulty which 
many, with whom I converse, seem to experience at the idea of doing, 
or seeing any thing that would take them a few miles away from the 

route. I often fancy that they must have within hen some- 
thing of that quality of matter which, when it is once propelled, gives 
it so strong a propensity to go forward in a straight line, that bling 
less than a planetful of attraction can conquer it; or else it must be 
such a devoted attachment to the *‘go ahead” system as would ren- 
der every deviation from the direct onward course a positive evil. 
* * & * * 

Our lingering breakfast ended, and all arrangements made for our 
accommodation as long as the ‘‘ Eaux d’Aix” continued to be our head- 
quarters, we set out as usual to explore; and to say the honest truth, 
there is not very much in the town or immediate vicinity of Aix to 
justify a very ardent recommendation of it, to those who seek to fix 
themselves at a “‘ watering place” in the intention of being enchanted 
hourly by the‘scenery which every lazy half-hour’s stroll shall bring before 
their eyes. Baden Baden, Ems, or the Baths of Lucca, may do better 
for such ; but to all who will submit to the trouble of either riding or 
walking for a mile or two in pursuit of their scenery, Aix-les-Bains 
offers as great attraction as any place I have ever visited. Of the me- 
dicinal qualities of its baths, | know nothing, and very little of its 
social gaieties, for the “‘ season” was well-nigh over when we got there. 
There was still, however, a party of about twenty at the table-d’héte, 
many of whom were evidently invalids, and one fine-grown, tall young 
Englishman, had lost the use of his legs ; which may lead us to suppose 
that an ancient rhyme, which I have seen quoted, as applicable to the 
* Douche” of Aix, may truly describe its qualities, 


Puis par cette eau son corp décrépite, 
Transmué fut par maniére subite, 
En jeune gars, frais, gracieux, et droit. 


The company talked of balls and belles that had passed away, and 
of pic-nics that still seemed to be going on among the loiterers that 
were left. The room in which we dined was a good one, and the dia- 
ner excellent, and I was told that the salle de bal was elegant and 
commodious. So much for the accommodations of Aix asa watering 
place. The efforts made at all places of summer rendezvous to render 
them attractive, are so very nearly the same everywhere, that it is not 
necessary to enter more minutely into particulars; but what is not the 
same everywhere, namely, the never-ending variety of lovely land- 
scape, by which indulgent nature loves to enchant all those of her 
children who have eyes to see, and hearts to feel her munificence—of 
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this, as displayed in the oy gan of these baths, it may not be 
1 


lost time to speak, as ed nt, faithfully given, which may increase 
the traveller’s power of judiciously choosing his pied @ terre for summer 
eneapenents is worth giving, and worth receiving. 

first thing I would remark in favour of Aix-les-Bains is, that 
notwithstanding the grand and savage wildness, and solemn solitude of 
many of the scenes in its neighbourhood, it is as well furnished with 
all the comforts of life as Brighton or Cheltenham; and the next, 
perhaps more important still, is that, despite its remoteness, it is within 
the most perfectly convenient reach of all the numerous host of tra- 
vellers who intend to pass the winter in Italy, but who wish not to ap- 
proach it too nearly till the first favours of its bright summer are on the 
wane. 

One day, then, having been given to Aix, its hot springs, its cool 
gardens, et cetera, the next was devoted to the Lake of Bourget, and 
the celebrated Monastery and Mausoleum of Hautecombe. Were 
this Lake of Bourget at about one-quarter of its actual distance from 
Aix, the attractions of this remote bathing-place would certainly be 
very greatly increased, for then one of the loveliest lake-scenes that 
nature ever produced, would be within reach of its visiters, without 
putting them to any disagreeable exertion of strength. But as it is, I 
am fain to confess that the walk, or the donkey-ride from the town to 
the lake, is much too long to permit such frequent returns to the en- 
chanting shores of Bourget, as all sojourners at Aix would desire. The 
road, however, is perfectly level, and some part of it sheltered from the 
sun by an avenue of trees; but these consolations are not sufficient to 
compensate for the dust, the loss of time, and the fatigue which this 
long and uninteresting mile and a half of high-road inflicts upon those 
who would wish never to lose sight of Bourget while remaining in its 
neighbourhood. But, though on foot, we reached the lake at last, and 
having gazed upon it very deliberately for some minutes, both my com- 
panion and myself ventured to pronounce that it might well bear to be 
put in competition with any, and every lake we had seen elsewhere, 
and which truly are not a few. The seven or eight thousand feet of 
the Walzmann mountain, which rises with a perpendicular frontage of 
solid rock from the dark-green waters of the Konigsee, unquestionably 
give a grandeur to the Austrian lake, which the Savoy one has not; 
but this feature, though a most noble one, is not wished for, or wanted 
at the Lake of Bourget. Though still on the unsunny side of the Alps, 
the brightness of the climate we were approaching made itself both to 
be felt and seen; and though no thrilling majestic mass of rock 
threw its deep shade over the waters, we were in no humour to lament 
the want of it, but condescended to be perfectly well pleased by the 
Claude-like reflection of the Claude-like sky instead. In short, while 
standing on the shore of Lake Bourget, waiting for the boat that was 
to take us across it to the Abbey of Hautecombe, though we stu- 
diously recalled to memory every other lake we had ever seen, we both 

that we had not the very slightest wish to have any other objects 
before our eyes than those which we were at that moment gazing on. 
Yet at that moment we had by no means seen what was most beautiful 
in the Lake of Bourget, for it is not till you are well launched upon its 
bosom, and able to look round upon the magnificent frame of moun- 
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tains which encloses it, that you become aware of the nos hap 
combination of objects which make up the picture. Nothing, ta bs 
sure, can be much more unsightly and clumsy-looking than the great, 
wide, flat-bottomed boat which offers itself to your acceptance on 
reaching Port-Puer, as they call the bit of ground, looking like a 
timber-yard, from which you embark ; but when you have condescended 
to enter this rough-looking machine, and have had the.rude, but very 
effective awning stretched over your head, and have discovered the 
comfort of having a stout rail behind you to lean against, you must be 
very earnestly bent upon quarrelling with the goods the gods provide, 
if you do not find find yourself superlatively happy and contented. 

The difficulty of abstaining from an attempt to describe such 
scenery as that which blesses the eye as vou cross this lake, aftera 
few delicious hours have been passed in gazing on it, is really very 
great. The mind inevitably becomes so full of all the images which 
have been offered to it, and which it has received with so much eager 
avidity as to have left no room for any thing else, finds a positive 
relief in pouring forth its fulness. But though I am ready to confess 
that there may be some mixture of selfish gratification in describing 
what one loves to think of, the attempt to do it is certainly never made 
without a good-natured wish to make all who will listen, share in the 
pleasure you have enjoyed. Nay, notwithstanding all the profound 
criticisms that have been given to the world, upon the absurdity of 
attempting to describe what is indescribable, I am of opinion that the 
reading of scenes which you have never seen, nor are ever likely to 
see, is by no means waste of time. It is good for us all to know how 
bounteous the God of nature has been in decorating the habitation in 
which he has ordained that man shall dwell during his threescore 
and ten years of mortal life ; it is good that we should be told of it, if 
accident prevents our full acquaintance with the fact by means of our 
own experience; and, moreover, by way of encouragement to de- 
scribers, it should be remembered that, if among the dozen who may 
yawn over their efforts, there should be one kindled thereby into an 
energetic determination to look forth upon the scene himself, the dozen 
yawners may be very conscientiously put in non cale, for the good 
done incontestably exceeds the evil. 

Now then, having made this apology for myself, let me indulge a 
little in recalling the Lake of. Bourget, as I saw it, through the bright 
clear air of a September morning, while every imaginable circumstance 
that could increase the enjoyment which earth, air, and water have 
power to give, was in full action. Nor should the blessing of warmth 
be left out of the catalogue, though it would not sound picturesque 
perhaps to add fire to the list of elements which contributed to the 
enjoyment of the scene. - But the autumn of Savoy, such as we saw it 
during last September, is as glowing in its warm air and rich colouring 
- as that of Italy herself. So well did we know this indeed, that we 
took care, as usual, to have a cool hour or two of the morning before 
us when we started; for our purpose was to have a long day of wan- 
dering enjoyment, and we know of old, that the cold chicken and ham 
part of the preparation for this, is not more essentially necessary to its 
success than the enlisting in our service the earliest hours of light. 
And well on this occasion, as on all others, were we paid for the trifling 
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exertion which it requires to leave your bed a little before you are 
quite tired of it ; for when we embarked, our course took us westward, 
and the effect produced by the rising sun behind us, upon the majestic 
range of mountains we were approaching, was singularly beautiful, 
One after another, in just precedence, according to their respective 
altitudes, point after point of the Mont du Chat, became illuminated 
by that indescribable, rose-coloured light, which seems to belong to 
Italy, and of which she lends a gleam now and then to her particular 
friends and near neighbours. By degrees the smooth bosom of the 
lake itself began to reflect the same “ celestial rosy red,” not, how. 
ever, without strong masses of shade still resting upon it here and there, 
sometimes from the tall summit of a mighty mountain, and sometimes 
from a tower or a tree, that threw its firmly-cut silhouette upon the 
water. 

The object of our voyage was to reach the Abbey of Hautecombe, 
which seems as you approach it to nestle itself shyly under the protec- 
tion of the towering Mont du Chat, that rises immediately above it. 
It is, perhaps, when this delicious little voyage is about half over, that 
the beauty of the excursion is at its height, for by that time, the noble 
abbey itself has become a conspicuous feature in the landscape, and 
the surrounding mountains of Azi, Grenier, the Mont du Chat, and 
Nivolet, together jwith the hill and castle of Chatillon at the northern 
extremity of the lake, may all be contemplated as the rowers rest 
awhile upon their oars, and discourse to you in a first-rate style of le- 
gendary gossip of all the wonders, not a few of them being considerably 
super the ordinary course of nature, belonging by right immemorial to 
the principal objects of the landscape. 

The elder of our three boatmen—for the heavy craft could not be 
made to move, I believe, with Jess—was the greatest orator; but the 
man, evidently second in dignity, never failed to begin talking as soon 
as his senior ceased, and.I was greatly amused by observing the differ- 
ence which the “ march of mind” during the last thirty years (for by so 
much did their ages differ) had made between them. Though this 
mental marching has not gone on in the same double-quick time along 
the “flinty roads of Savoy,” as in the highways and byways of Eng- 
land, it was very evident that the education of the younger man had 
had much more of the modern positif in it, than that of the elder. 
The old man, for instance, made no scruple of telling us with all the 
gravity of history, that a certain castle of which we faintly caught the 
outline in the dim distance, had been the scene of one of the most 
remarkable adventures ever known. It had been destroyed by fire, he 
said, a good many years ago, he could not state precisely the year, but 
every body knew the fact, and that the baron to whom the castle at 
that time belonged, had two very beautiful daughters, whom he pre- 
tended to love very much, but whom he really used very cruelly, never 
letting them hunt or dance like other young baronesses, but keeping 
them shut up like prisoners in his castle, scarcely permitting any 
of the young knights, who at that time were always riding about the 
country, to get sight of them. But he was justly punished for all this; 
for when the fire happened, the two beautiful young ladies were seen to 
walk forth in the midst of the flames and the smoke, spring upon two 
black horses behind two black knights, and gallop away before the 
eyes of their terrified father and all his household. As they were never 
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heard of afterwards, and as both horses and knights breathed forth fire 
and flame as violently as the burning castle itself, every body believed 
that the devil himself had sent a few of his own combustibles into the 
castle, and a pair of his own horses, with riders to match, to carry away 
the young ladies. But be this as it may, there is at least one fact that 
is perfectly certain, namely, that the blackened walls of the castle and 
its ramparts, are to this day haunted by the departed spirits of the cruel 
baron and his imprudent daughters, and that none of the country 
people, faror near, ever venture within sight of the doomed spot after 
sunset. 

By the time this story was finished the sun was high enough to ren- 
der the rowing, slow as it was, a fatiguing operation, and the old boat- 
man reposed both his tongue and his oars for a moment or two, and 
then began his younger partner; but he did not “take up the won- 
drous tale” of his companion, but in a much more historic vein, and 
with evident consciousness of his own superiority, he communicated 
various scraps of local information. He told us that till within the 
Jast half century, the young girls of Savoy used to wear their petticoats 
ornamented with rows of ribbon round the bottom, and that the num- 
ber of rows indicated the amount of the portion they were to have in 
matriage, and the consequence was, he said, that the poor girls, if they 
were pretty enough, always got the best partners, because the young 
men, when their spirits were up, could not bear to show themselves so 
pitiful as always to be looking for a rich girl to dance with, though he 
could not pretend to say that these financial petticoats made any essen- 
tial difference as to the prejudices of the country in favour of a rich 
wife. Moreover, he told us, with a great deal of antiquarian dignity, 
that the invention of Savoy cakes, as well known in Paris, he believed, 
as at Aix, or Chambery, was at least five hundred years old, for that 
they were first made by the cook of Amedée VI., for a banquet given 
to the emperor Louis V., at Chambéry, and that these cakes were gilt, 
and were made to imitate the forms of the neighbouring mountains, 
and were offered to the noble company by the Count of Savoy himself, 
and his noblest barons, all on horseback, and all armed cap-a-pie. 
Now all this, as we learned.afterwards, was perfectly historic, and as it 
was accompanied with no mention whatever of ghosts, devils, or fairies, 
it is impossible to deny that the younger man seemed to have received 
a more modern education than his companion. 

I was almost sorry when we reached the landing-place at Haute- 
combe ; not exactly perhaps because I wanted more stories either from 
the elder or younger boatman, but, because the exquisite loveliness of 
the scene we were quitting, and the lazy luxury in which we had en- 
joyed it, left no hope that we could increase our enjoyment by step- 
pirg out of our ugly-looking, but most commodious bark, in order to 
walk up the steep bank which leads to the abbey of Hautecombe. But 
we soon found upon this occasion, as we do upon many, if we look the 
right way for it, that a pleasant route pleasantly oe over, is only a 
blessing de plus, and that neither years nor miles are ‘to be regretted, 
if we lose not our way as we go. In truth, this expedition to Haute- 
combe must rest for ever as a red-letter day in our calendar; for 
during the many bright hours of it dedicated to this excursion, all that 
we did seemed to “‘ better what was done.” 


The position of the abbey is so beautiful, that I think the most pic- 
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turesque of poets, even Milton himself, might go on dreaming for ever, 
without being able to conceive any spot more exquisitely lovely, or 
more aptly fitted for a royal tomb than that on which this venerable 
sepulchre stands. Some indeed might fancy that there would be more 
of historic gloom, were the stately walls enshrined in groves of sable 
cypress, or of mournful yew; but I think there is more poetic fitness 
as itis. The old counts and dukes of Savoy were a race, if their chro. 
niclers may be trusted, as much beloved as honoured, cherishing their 
own mountains and their native lakes with all the parental love of na- 
tive sovereigns, and all the filial fondness of long-descended children 
of the soil. Then where could their honoured relics be left to repose 
so suitably as on a spot that seems in its wild yet smiling loneliness to 
be a type of the country so every way their own? And although no 
sepulchral gloom rests upon it, there is enough of sacred loveliness to 
render it in every way a fitting place for such a purpose. Stand on 
the tower of Hautecombe and look around, and you will find that you 
are shut in by a circle of majestic mountains, once the stern barrier, 
but now only the most impressive charm of beauteous Savoy, and wide 
as is the extent of the landscape enclosed within this glorious frame, 
you will feel that it has, nevertheless, the air of being enshrined and 
sacred from the world beyond. But the seclusion of the holy abbey 
itself is closer still; for, whatever the actual fact may be, it looks as if 
it were utterly unapproachable, save by the means of which we availed 
ourselves to reach it. = 

Immediately behind it towers the enormous mountain’ called ‘the 
Mont du Chat,” with its three sharp peaks forming the singularly hos- 
tile-looking barrier known by the name of the “ Dent du Chat,” and 
the little esplanade on which the building stands is so narrow that, did 
we not. know it was formed by a morsel of the solid rock, we might 
be apt to fear that this splendid reliquary, and all the honoured dust it 
contains would, in process of time, be washed away by the gentle but 
incessant movement of the transparent lake, for its wavelets seem for 
ever and for ever to kiss the foot of the sepulchre, as if to do it homage. 

Of the interior of the. abbey the best description, I think, for those 
who will not travel far enough a-field to look at it, is to tell them, that 
in its costly and admirably well-imagined restorations (rendered neces- 
sary by the savage devastations of the French army) it rivals and 
equals, in happiness of effect, though not in the splendour of its dimen- 
sions, the restored shrine of St. Denis. It is certainly impossible to 
praise too highly the exquisite taste, and the learned skill which have 
been displayed in the restoration of the beautiful little chapel belong- 
ing to the abbey. ll the richly gothic ornaments have been carved in 
the beautiful white stone called pierre de Seyssel, in exact imitation of 
the fragments that had been left; and wherever these fragments were 
large and perfect enough to admit it, they have been introduced into 
the modern work without the slightest injury to the harmony of the 
whole. . The entering this small, but exquisitely beautiful church from 
the beautiful scenery without, produces one of the most striking transi- 
tions I remember, by the contrast of the delicate purity of its snow- 
white material, with the gorgeous colouring of the lake and its banks. 
Of the monuments it would be about equally difficult and useless to 
speak in detail; the skill with which they have been re-arranged, and, 
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indeed, for the most part reconstructed leaves nothing to wish for the 


eral effect. Some very good modern painted glass adds ly to 
eachiauty of the whole, aa with all my love of she oy it 
I should have been greatly ashamed of myself had I fallen so low into 
the Smelifungus line as to have murmured because these records of the 
Jast seven or eight hundred years were the work of yesterday. It was 
not here that for the first time in my life I felt that the impressions 


made by poetry are (to me) stronger than those produced b pa ; for 


when I read the name of Jeane pe Montrorrt on one of the splendid 
tombs, I thought more of Joanna Baillie than of any counts or 


‘countesses either of Savoy or de Vaud. Nevertheless I looked with 


great and befitting respect on the effigies of a certain Boniface, um- 
while Archbishop of Canterbury, a prince of the noble house of Savoy, 
who, though lent to us as primate during a few years, left his mortal 
remains to repose among the illustrious dust of his ancestors, having 
quitted England to visit his brother, the reigning prince, and died on 
his native soil, in 1270. Both examined in detail, and enjoyed asa 


‘most picturesque coup d’cil, the chapel of Hautecombe is full of 


attraction, and is decidedly one of the buildings that it is more agree- 
able to enter for the first time than to leave for the last. Whenever this 
happens there is a feeling of melancholy produced by this last glance, 
which seems like a tax paid for the pleasure of the first; but neverthe- 
less it is good to pay it, for it goes to enrich the general exchequer of 
memory, and if we did not find it there on looking back, our treasury 
of recollections would be all the poorer. And so we turned away from 
this noble sepulchre, now closed for ever; for the old race of Savoy 
princes being extinct, ‘‘ its holy earth’’ is not again to be broken, ex- 


cept for the interment of the venerable widow of the late King of Sar- 


dinia. 

Our very patient guide next conducted us to the great gates of the 
abbey, in which there is a handsome set of apartments kept ever ready 
to receive this Queen-dowager of Sardinia, who, from time to time, 
gives a few days or weeks there to religious retirement. The monastery 
still exists, and all the buildings appear in excellent repair, but the 
number of the community is small. Having seen as much of. the 


-establishment as travelling ladies are permitted to visit, our guide wel- 


comed our reappearance at the gate, where he had waited for us, with 
rather a joyous air, exclaiming, as we again prepared to follow him, 
“‘ Ah ga; a present, madame, nous avons un autre miracle a vous faire 
voir. Nous allons maintenant 4 la Fontaine des Merveilles,”’ and it was 
quite clear that now, at least, he took a strong personal interest in the 
expedition. The walk from the abbey to this ‘‘ Fontaine des Merveilles”’ 
is along the border of the lake, and occupied us about twenty minutes 
perhaps, during which time we gave as much attention as it was possible 


_ to withdraw from the charming landscape before us to the good man’s 


eager eloquence on the subject of its mystic qualities. Nobody that 
really knew any thing about the matter, he said, ever pretended to have 
the least doubt left as to the miraculous source of the fountain. ‘* Is 
it locked up?” 1 demanded, “ or is every body that goes by permitted 
to see it?” 
‘‘ Locked up?” he repeated ; “every body that goes by permitted 
April.—voL. LXX. NO. CCLXXX. 2P 
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to see it? Yes, it is locked up,” he replied, after making a cu- 
rious grimace, accompanied by a flourish of his head which might 
I thought, be intended for the sign of the cross thrown upon the air, 
“‘and certainement,” with strong emphasis, “ certainement, every body 
that passes by is not permitted to see it.” 

«1 suppose you mean that we are to pay for looking at it 2” said I, 

“« Pay ?” he again echoed ; ‘‘ the payment must be offered beforehand, 
madame, and must be given by prayer.” The good man looked so exceed- 
ingly solemn that I thought we were touching upon themes always better 
avoided on Popish ground. Wherever I find people believing sincerely 
I have respect for their belief, and think the miraculous agency of their 
saintsas unsuitable a subject of pleasantry for Roman Catholics as the 
higher mysteries of our religion are to us. So I attempted to change 
the subject, and began talking of the lake, and of the “ Rocher de 
Chatillon,” dimly visible at the extremity of it. But when I began 
to inquire if he remembered the visit of the celebrated M. de Lamar. 
tine to the residence of M. de Chatillon, placed as we had heard, with 
its beautiful gardens, amidst the ruins of the old Chateau des Sept- 
Tours, he shook his head, and declared that he knew nothing about the 
monsieur I talked of, though he knew Chatillon and M. de Chatillon 
well;—but all tha¢ was another day’s work, and we should find La 
Fontaine des Merveilles quite enough to satisfy us for to-day; and 
the next minute he halted, exclaiming, ‘“‘ Voila donc! “Nous sommes 
arrivés.” The spot, like all others near it, was very beautiful, and in 
addition to the lake, and the majestic mountains round it, there was a 
little grove of chesnut trees, with benches of stone scattered here and 
there in the welcome shade, which suggested as plainly as any sign 
could have done, that it was there the felicity hunters of Lake Bourget 
and Aix-les-Bains were wont to recreate themselves during the least 
romantic, though perhaps not the least agreeable hour of their day’s 
rambling. “‘ This isa place for pic-nics!” we exclaimed. 

‘* Je le crois bien,” was the gay reply ; “ et voila! la fontaine /” 

** Fountain?” said I, “I see nothing but a few pebbles at the 
bottom of a little pond, completely dry. Is this your fountain ?” 

The man then led us to the rocky bank beneath which was the little ir- 
regular reservoir I had remarked, and jumping down into it thrust his fin- 
gers into a fissure of what appeared to me to bea block of limestone. 
“It is from this aperture,” he said, ‘‘ that the water flows when it pleases 
those who have the keeping of it to let it run.” To this he could add no- 
thing whatever in the way of information, though enough in the way of 
commentary, illustration, and anecdote. He assured us that this inter- 
mitting spring was affected, visibly, by no change of weather—that in 
winter, as in summer, its caprices defied all calculation, that its return 
was often vainly waited for after the most violent rain, and as often 
unexpectedly witnessed during long drought. All this we have, of 
course, inquired into since our visit to Hautecombe, and find that our 
informant exaggerated in no point respecting the complete uncertainty 
of the water’s return. It is this uncertainty, as we have since been 
told, which causes all the wonder excited by this particular spring-; for 
intermittent springs have frequently been met with, but in other cases, 
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if the Savoy savans say sooth, the return of the water has been at re- 
gular intervals, which circumstance, they say, renders it easy to ac- 
count for the phenomenon ; but here, at Hautecombe, every thing is 
most delightfully unintelligible, dark, and mysterious, and I sat down 
in a beautifully shady nook to watch for the water with as much impa- 
tience as if its coming, or its not coming, was to be to me, as well as 
to those who have followed me into the world at the interval of a few 
dozens of years, a symbol of coming joy or woe. 

For, be it known to all whom it may concern—no one who sits beside 
that mystic basin without seeing the propitious stream flow into it, 
may. hope to find the heart that should answer to their heart, faithful; 
for, as the current of that living water pauses, falters, and turns 
aside from the eyes that are longing to behold it, so does the living 
stream that animated the being they best love pause, falter, and turn 
aside from its right course, madly careering in another, wherein its un- 
stable current anticipates a climate brighter and more congenial than 
the last, or to state the mysterious fact in more suitable language, bor- 
rowed from a native chronicle, ‘* Si, par malheur, elle (la source) dis- 

it & votre aspect, et que vous attendiez en vain son retour, hélas! 
Feencle 4 parlé, jeune beauté, consolez vous.” 


* 7 * * 


We had brought with us, as I doubt not many hundreds had done 
before, wherewithal to make a mid-day repast under the shelter of the 
chesnut-trees, and while we all three “*munched and munched,” our 
guide, who divided his time pretty equally between eating, listen- 
ing with his ear close to the aperture in the rock, and talking of all 
the most wondrous stories he could remember, began (as his memo 
went further and further back to furnish his anecdotes) to talk to us of 
the Empress Josephine. In none of his narratives was he so pathetic 
as in that which related to her, and there was positively somethin 
exceedingly touching in the manner in which he recounted it, dibeiah 
from the age of the man, it was quite impossible that he could have 
remembered any thing about: it himself. The unhappy lady, he said, 
had passed whole days beneath the shade of these chesnut-trees, in 
the hope of seeing the friendly fountain pour forth its waters at her 
feet; but in vain! ever, and always in vain! Other people, of all 
ages and all conditions came in plenty,as they always did, he added, 
when the winter weather did not make the lake too rough for the 
eran and scarcely one of them all, that sooner or later, if they 

patience to wait till the poor empress-lady was gone, did not see the 
water rush forth from the rock with ten times more than common vio- 
lence, just as if it were tired, or angry at having been kept back by 
her presence. 
- The more than patience, the undeniably deep interest with which I 


_ listened to all this, and a great deal more on the same theme; as for 


instance, how the hapless Josephine had remained, just on the spot 
where we were seated, through the whole of one night, and was found 
fainting, exhausted, and in despair at the miraculous fruitlessness of 


her long watch, by the attendants, from whom she had contrived to * 


escape on the preceding evening;—all this, and much, much more, I’ 
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listened to in a manner but little creditable to my wisdom, I am afraid, 
and giving very fair occasion to quote upon me 
Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works. 


In self-defence, however, I must just hint that I did not altogether 
believe in the miraculous and oracular nature of the fountain, 
(though I had every possible inclination to do so), but without this, 
there was quite enough to excite the fancy sufficiently to render the 
legend, with all its historical freshness, exceedingly captivating. And 
then, the peculiarity of the scene in which rm, Aa to it. The 
solemn stillness of the lake, with its glorious frame of mountains—the 
half-seen towers of Hautecombe Abbey rising behind the trees—the 
picturesque grouping of the trees themselves—and, first in effect, 
though last in my catalogue, the mysterious-looking rock itself, with its 
dry, gaping aperture, and the empty reservoir before it, with the pebbles 
at its bottom, already white, and as free from every appearance of 
moisture, as if no water had visited it since the last long-ago shower 
of rain. The scene, in short, was both beautiful and interesting in no 
common degree, and together with the piteous tale and plaintive voice 
of our historic guide, kept us long after our repast was ended, very pa- 
tiently still upon the stone bench beside the rock. But at length we 
remembered that there were other things to do, and other sights to 
see, and we civilly hinted as much to our guide, adding, that we had 
better submit, without farther delay, to share the fate of the Empress 
Josephine, and bid adieu to the inhospitable fountain. 

The man looked vexed again, laid his ear against the aperture in 
the rock, shook his head, looked at the sun, observed that it was late, 
and, pointing to the dry stones at the bottom of the empty pool, de- 
clared that it must have been so many hours since the water ran last, 
that it would be a great pity to go without waiting a little longer ; for 
as the poor empress was dead and gone, there was no danger of its ever 
being so very long. again without running. So once again we began 
gazing at the lovely lake, at the historic Chatillon in one direction, 
and the still more historic Hautecombe in the other; at the Mont du 
Chat, and its savage-looking apex on this side, and the not much 
tamer outline of the Dent de Nivolet on the other; and thus another 
half-hour wore away. 

During this time, our guide continued about once in every five mi- 
nutes to jump down into the empty basin at the foot of the rock, and 
apply his ear to the aperture, which still, however, showed no drop 
of moisture to reward him. All this was done with so many gesticula- 
tions, such clasping of his hands, and casting up his eyes in despair, 
that it suddenly occurred to me that the whole history of the intermit- 
tent fountain was an invention, fabricated for the purpose of giving the 
sojourners at Aix, une raison de plus for hiring a boat for the day to 
cross the Lake de Bourget, for which, save for the accustomed pic- 
nicking beside the miraculous fountain, three or four hours might suf- 
fice. No sooner did this idea occur to me, than 1 communicated it 


with considerable indignation to my companion, and we both started 
up together, exclaiming that we would wait no longer. Our guide 
was at that moment with his indefatigable ear again glued against the 
rock, but without uttering a word in reply to our somewhat stern an- 
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nouncement, he sprung from his station in the dry pool, and rushing 
towards us, seized me by the arm, and forcibly drew-me to the verge — 
of it. 

« Je ne veux pas rester,” said I, endeavouring to disengage my > 
arm. 

** Ecoutez!” said he, in a whisper, beckoning forward) my compa- 
nion with his finger. . 

He was instantly by my side, and then in sober truth, we heard the 
strangest and most unwonted sound imaginable. It certainly was the 
running of water, but distant and’pent-up as it was, it sounded infi- 
nitely more like a hollow and very dismal groan. I really felt my 
heart beat as if some supernatural, or at any rate very marvellous ope- 
ration were in process ; but the moments of expectation were of short 
duration; the hollow sound I have described, was speedily changed 
for what was unmistakably that of running water, and in an instant 
afterwards out rushed a column of water, so abundant as to fill the re- 
ceiver with great rapidity. I felt greatly ashamed of the suspicions 
which I had entertained of the veracity of our poor guide, and the 
more so when I witnessed the delight with which he hailed the arrival 
of the stream, which seemed to prove that the previous anxiety he had 
displayed was not counterfeited. Certainly it is one of the strangest 
phenomena I ever witnessed, and it has puzzled, I am told, rather 
wiser heads than mine. Our guide, all of whose statements I feel par- 
ticularly bound to believe, repeatedly assured us that neither the sea- 
son of the year, nor the state of the weather made any difference as to 
the length of time between the returns of the stream, nor in the quan- 
tity which poured forth. The quantity, he said, varied, though not 
very greatly, but never in accordance with the weather. 

Of course we remained on the spot till the mysterious stream had 
ceased to flow, and then walked back to the abbey, the state apart- 
ments in which, still kept in high order as the occasional religious re- 
treat of the dowager queen of Sardinia, we had not yet seen. The 
rooms, which are plainly, but handsomely furnished, most of them 
command fine views of the lake, and of the mountains which surround 
it; yet, nevertheless, I thought there was something singularly dull 
and dismal in their aspect. The solemn-looking dame, who did us the 
honour of displaying them to our view, informed us that her dowager- 
majesty had only left Hautecombe a few days before, having passed a 
fortnight there in the deepest. retirement. - This royal lady is, as I have 
stated above, to have the honour of being buried in the abbey, and is 
to be the last individual to whom this distinguished resting-place is to 
be accorded, the Sardinian crown being no longer in the line of Savoy 
princes, by whom the venerable shrine was founded above seven hun- 
dred years ago. 

Our evening voyage across the lake in returning, showed us some 
beautiful varieties of effect from the glowing lights and long shadows 
produced by the setting sun. But despite these new beauties, our 
homeward voyage was not performed without some slight anxiety, for 
the boatmen descried some fleecy, and as I should have thought, 
very innocent-looking clouds in the south-west, which they told us 
were the certain harbingers of a gale of wind. 

They then amused us with a series of anecdotes in the eclogue style, 
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in which by alternate speeches of constantly crescendo eloquence and 
power, they gave us to understand that the seemingly tranquil water on 
which we were floating, notwithstanding its excelling beauty, and the 
soft couleur de rose that it reflected, was occasionally subject to very 
violent and ungovernable fits of fury, during which many boats were 
overset, and lives now and then lost. They reminded each other also 
that we had reached the month of September, and then, after lowering 
their voices to a very sinister whisper, they set about taking down the 
awning, assuring us that we should be much safer without it. When 
this operation was completed they reseated themselves, with many in- 
junctions to me not to be frightened, for that they should now be able 
to make more way with their oars, and whether impelled by real danger, 
or only the pleasure and possible advantage of talking of it, I know 
not, but certain it is that they now made their way across in vastly less 
time than ithad taken us to go exactly the same distance in the morn- 
ing. By the time we reached the shore, however, though we perceived 
no symptom of storm on the lake, the sky was looking in all directions 
surly and cross, instead of bright and smiling, and there was wind enough 
to make the dust of the very dusty road to the town exceedingly disagree- 
able... This, and the many hours of rambling we had indulged in, made 
me again feel that the lake was much too far from Aix-to permit its 
being such an endless and ceaseless source of enjoyment tothe com- 
— as it would be were it as near as Derwent water to Keswick, 
or Windermere to Ambleside. Whether the predicted gale arrived 
during the night I know not, having slept most profoundly till a very 
bright sun awakened me on the following morning, just in time to get 
ready for an early breakfast before setting off for the celebrated Lake of 
Annecy. Nearly the whole way from Aix-les-Bains to the town of 
Annecy, the road is interesting, either from the beauty of the scenery 
it commands, or from the circumstances of its local history. But of all 
the traditions belonging to this region, so rich in old romance, the most 
recent is (contrary to custom) the one which seizes the most powerfully 
on the imagination and the feelings. 

The beautiful Hortense de Beauharnais, ex-queen of Holland, passed 
some weeks of the summer of 1813 at Aix-les-Bains, with a small 
retinue of intimate and attached friends and adherents. The favourite 
amusement of the party consisted in making daily excursions to the 
many beautiful and interesting spots in the neighbourhood. On the 
morning of the 10th of June, Hortense declared her intention of visiting 
the Lake of Annecy, and passing an hour or two in sailing.and rowing 
upon it. Her favourite attendant and friend, the young and lovely 
Baronne de Broc, besought her to change her project, and to devote 
the morning to Grezz, its venerably historic tower, and its wild and 
romantic cascade. ‘‘ No, not to-day,” was the reply; ‘* to-day must 
be for Annecy,” and the party set off accordingly. On reaching the 

int in the road from whence the.rude path to the cascade of Grezz 
is visible, the Baronne de Broc renewed her entreaties that they might 
visit the cascade, if only to. give it one short glance in passing ; and 
‘her entreaties prevailed; the gentle-tempered queen was not proof 
against the pertinacity of her favourite, the carriages were ordered to 
stop, and the whole party descended, and pursued the short but rough 
path that leads to the cascade, The fall of water is but trifling, but 
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there is something in the dark colour and wild formation of the rocks 
around it that is very striking, and the party stood woe 3 


on the 
e of the gulf, contemplating the scene. A grotesq ing mill, 
aie as not greatly to injure the wild character of the spot, 
stands on the very brink of the precipice, and the miller, as was his 
wont, scrupled not to leave his business within the building for the more 
profitable occupation of escorting the ladies, who ventured to brave 
all the dangers of slippery paths, ingulphing whirlpools, and over-hang- 
ing precipices, for the sake of enjoying the miniature horrors of this 
singular scene. But the Baronne de Broc sedulously avoided his assist- 
ance, as well as that offered by the gentlemen of the party. Her de- 
light at having overcome the opposition of the queen is described as 
having been beyond measure great ; she repeatedly clapped her hands 
in triumphant glee during the walk from the carriage to the cataract, 
and, on arriving, immediately separated herself from the rest of the 
party, in a sort of ecstasy of admiration that seemed to demand the 
om of solitude for its full indulgence. There is one point still 
pointed out, though the approach to it has now been so artificially ar- 
ranged as nearly to destroy all vestige of what it is said to have been, 
from whence the cascade is seen to peculiar advantage, but it was then 
not to be reached without danger and difficulty. Towards this point Ma- 
dame de Broc was making her way alone, when she suddenly stopped, 
and throwing up her arms exclaimed, ‘* Dieu! que c’est beau!” and 
almost in the same instant her foot slipped, and she was precipitated 
into the frightful chasm below. The words above quoted were the last 
sounds she was heard to utter. Every possible effort was made to save 
her, but in vain. Her mutilated body was speedily brought to shore, but 
every symptom of life was extinct, not, as it appeared from drowning, but 
from the concussion against the rocks, occasioned by the turbulence of 
the whirlpool into which she fell. The agony of the poor queen is re- 
lated. to have been dreadful, and it is said to have been long before her 
health recovered from the shock. She immediately caused a monu- 
ment to be erected on the spot, which, while it considerably interferes 
with the picturesque wildness of the scene, atones for it by the sad, but 
interesting recollections which it recalls. The inscription was dictated 
by the mourning queen herself. There is something pretty and touching 
in the argument used to enforce caution on the future visiters of the 
same perilous spot. 

‘* Madame la Baronne de Broc, agée de 25 ans, a péri sous les yeux 
de son amie, le 10 juin, 1813. 

“*O vous qui visitez ces lieux! n’avancez qu’avec précaution sur ces 
abimes ; songez ad ceux que vous aiment !” 

There was something so melancholy in the story, so dark and dreary 
looking in the spot, and so exciting from the various ghostly details re- 
corded by the man who was standing close beside the unfortunate Hor- 
tense at the moment her fearful shriek announced the catastrophe, and 
who still occupies the rude dwelling beside the cataract, that it required 
a mile or two of beautiful scenery to restore our spirits, But there is 
something in the aspect of Alby, where we stopped to enjoy an hour’s 
delicious ramble, well calculated to chase all sorts of disagreeable 
images from the mind. The wild ravine through which the little river 
Chéran runs, the fine bridge over it, and the tumble-down old town 
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itself, with its superb back ground of mountains, produce such a variet 
of lovely ielabiniehe within the circuit of a sation mile, that an artist 
ight easily fill a huge portfolio without going beyond it. 

rom Al vs Annecy a succession of lovely scenes, charmingly di- 
versified by and towering mountain tops, pine forests, with spots 
of the prettiest sylvan scenery interspersed, following each other with 
most enchanting variety, amuse the eye till Annecy itself, with its busy 
but primitive-looking population, and its strikingly ‘* Prout-like” bits 
of town landscape, becomes visible, and then a perfectly new set of 
ideas arise to occupy the mind. Here again, as at Chambéry, the 
memory of the unfortunate Rousseau comes full upon one. It was 
here that he first saw Madame de Warens, and repaid the shelter that 
her careless and promiscuous hospitality afforded him, not only with his 
whole heart, poor silly boy, but by the most abject subjection of the 
moral sense, and, in fact, of all healthful judgment upon every subject 
that ever fell upon the youthful mind. There is but one way of de- 
riving pleasure from thus contemplating the early scenes of this great 
writer's existence, and that is by tracing in the majestic natural features 
of the region, the source of that enthusiastic love for the beauties of 
nature, which inspired the finest bursts of feeling upon the subject that 
mortal man has ever found the power to express. 

The whole of that evening and the following day were not too much 
to bestow upon Annecy and its gloriouslake. Yet glorious is no fitting 
epithet for it, for the term seems to imply extent, noble from its vast- 
ness, and features grand, even perhaps to severity. Such a word 
might better befit the gigantic lakes of Erie or Ontario, and if so, it is 
indeed but little applicable to that of Annecy, for it would not, I 
think, be easy to find any scenes upon the earth’s surface, in all respects, 
more perfectly dissimilar. The American lakes are almost awful in 
their vastness, and startling from their boisterous resemblance to the 
distant ocean; but I doubt if even the sturdy patriotism of a New 
Yorkist could ascribe any beauty to their murky waves, or to their 
tame shores either; whereas the lovely little lake of Savoy cannot be 
looked at in any direction without conveying to the mind a sense of 
beauty that will almost 





Take the ’prison’d soul, 
And lap it in Elysium, 


as effectually as the song of ‘Circe with her syrens three.” Nor is 
there a mountain top, a crag, a ruined watch-tower, or scathed frag- 
ment of a mouldering wall, each and all becoming visible from side to 
side as your little bark glides on, which is not redolent of deep historic 
interest. Madame de Staél says, with her usual unfailing truth of 
observation, that no mere beauty of landscape can long atone to the 
mind for the absence of all record of those who have occupied the 
world before us. It is the frequent recurrence of such records which 
makes the travelling through Savoy so like passing, in body as well 
as in mind, through the scenes of an historical romance. 

In countries possessed of greater facilities for manufactories and 
commerce, and where greater encouragement is given for the exercise 
of industry in all its branches, this charm of course cannot exist in 
the same dusrie; and the more reasonable portion of mankind pro- 


bably console themselves for the want of it by many philosophical, 
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political, and statistical observations, all tending to prove that the 
“go-ahead” system is infinitely more profitable than the statu quo; 
and desperately bold, most assuredly would the lover of old; walls and 
unmined mountains be who should seriously attempt to deny it. But, 
as the old song says, 


For a’ that, and for a’ that, 


it is very delightful to wander through a land where little, save what 
may be easily traced as the slow, dignified, and venerable work of time, 
has been done to efface the features left by the human beings who 
looked out upon the same scenes centuries and centuriesago. Luckily 
for the idle ones who love occasionally to dream through a summer 
month or two in this manner, there are never wanting in some queer 
little bookseller’s-shop or other in the old towns of such a country as 
Savoy, a volume of legends or of graver local history, and well-re- 
ceived tradition, which serve better than even Murray’s matchless “ Hand- 
books” themselves as guides upon such an expedition. One of the 
first duties to which my companion addresses himself upon our ar- 
riving at any town from whence we mean to start upon an exploring 
ramble, is to enter some such shop or shops, and possess himself of 
one or more of the dusky, dusty, grey-papered little volumes which his 
inquiries are pretty sure to bring forth. At Chambéry we might have got 
a score or two of these venerable chronicles without difficulty, and 
though we did not increase our travelling library to this extent, we 
obtained more than one volume, half-truth, half-fable, in which graphic 
and familiar mention was made of ail the castles, convents, towns, and 
villages of the region we desired to explore; and more than once it 
has happened to us after reading in these half-romances of a ‘‘ beau 
sire,” who had set off upon an expedition that led through many perils, 
from stronghold to stronghold, in a direction where the scenery was 
tempting, and the ruins of a tower or acastle here and there, by way of 
guide-posts, were sure to be met with, that we have literally set off 
upon the route described. 

Iam not quite sure, however, that I can recommend this scheme with 
a safe conscience, as being the best mode of seeing the country ; for 
although the whole of Savoy is full of interesting relics of the days 
that are gone, the progress from one town to another, even though the 
fragment of a tower or two having abundance of traditionary lore at- 
tached to them, may be encountered en route, will not lead through 
scenes quite as romantic as those traversed by the ‘‘ beau sire” afore- 
said. Old chronicles say that the name of Savoy was formerly Male- 
voie, an appellation given to it on account of the danger of travelling 
| through its wild roads, the mountain caves, and the pine-forests near 
which they passed, furnishing shelter to innumerable bandits. But 
since the days of the magnanimous Berold, says the same authority, 
the country has been so much better ordered, that the banditti have 
disappeared, and the name Sauvevoie has been assumed instead. That 
this improved state of things is very devoutly to be hailed as a bless- 
ing, I certainly will not deny; but it is not the less certain that a 
broad, well-kept, high-road, is a less picturesque object than a wild 
ravine, and that the groups of hard-featured women, carrying their 
heavy weaver’s beams, round which is wound the delicate tissue of 
silk, for which Chambéry, Faverges, and various other towns in the 
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neighbourhood are renowned. These groups, it must be confessed, 
are by no means so startling and Salvator-like as those encountered 
when Sauvevoie was Malevoie. 
But notwithstanding these discrepancies between the things that have 
been, and the things that are, our old books did us, as I have said, 
very excellent service, and lent a degree of interest to our exploring 
rambles, which most certainly they would not have possessed in any 
thing like an equal degree without them. How, for instance, as we 
glided over the bright waters of Annecy, should we have discovered 
that: the little town which displayed so much picturesque Christianity 
behind us, owed its (soi-disant) foundations to a colony from Egypt, 
and that its first adorations were offered to Apis? Or where should 
we have learned to treat with proper contempt the authors who have 
pretended to trace symptoms of Celtic origin in the crumbling ruins 
among which we so greatly delighted to wander? When, in fact, the 
erm Gauls were the first who laid stone on stone in these regions, 
either for shelter or defence ; whereas no traces of Celtic workman- 
ship can be found, save in the caves and subterranean grottos, which 
were their only abodes, which were afterwards used by the Gauls for 
the purpose-.of concealing their harvests, and traces of which may be 
found in various parts of Savoy at the present day? Nay, how should 
we ever have known that we ought to stop our bark opposite to the 
lovely park-like bit of scenery that nestles under the snow-capped 
majesty of Mount Tournette, and pass an hour in wandering about the 
Chateau de Menthon, the birthplace of the universally venerated St. 
Bernard, who has been aptly enough styled the Apostle of the Alps? 
This fact, however, I confess is perhaps sufficiently notorious to have 
reached us without the assistance of our old books; but I doubt if 
we should ever have found out, had we unfortunately been without 
them, the — important circumstance that the spotless genealogy of 
“Les Sires Menthon,” the founders of this historic edifice, is not 
only absoluement sans tache, but of such high antiquity, that one 
among them has inscribed upon a marble tablet, which still exists, 
“« Ante Christum natum jam baronatus eram.” Upon the same au- 
thority, however, I can undertake to say, that highly respectable, and 
indeed venerable, as this degree of antiquity may appear to us mush- 
room islanders, so many of whom are quite contented if we can trace 
our names and race up to the Norman conquest, it gives in this land of 
old tradition only a so so sort of claim to the honour of long- 
traced descent, because, as we well knew, we judge of all things by 
comparison, and the ‘‘ Sires de Sales” have taken for their historic 
— ‘* antiquam Abraham fieret ego sum,”—which to us ignorant 
i rhaps may sound a little profane—but as the relics of a 
saint of this ancient race repose (together with those of his bighly-es- 
teemed friend La Mére Chantal,) in the sanctuary of the cathedral of 
Annecy, it might seem like presumption to doubt its propriety. 
. * + 


But I might fill a volume were I to enumerate all the enjoyment we 
found in our Savoy wanderings, or all the advantages we derived from 
the lore we picked up on the way. 

. . . 


* * 
- + * * . * 
7 * * * a 
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MORAL ALCHEMY. 
BY HORACE SMITH. 


Tue toils of Alchemists whose vain pursuit, 
Sought to transmute 

Dross into gold—their secrets and their store 
Of mystic lore, 

What to the jibing modern do they seem ? 

An Ignis fatuus chace, a phantasy, a dream ! 


Yet for enlighten’d moral Alchemists, 
There still exists 
A philosophic stone, whose magic spell 
No tongue may tell, 
Which renovates the soul’s decaying health, 
And what it touches turns to purest mental wealth. 


This secret is reveal'd in every trace 
Of Nature’s face, 
Whose seeming frown invariably tends 
To smiling ends, 
Transmuting ills into their opposite, 
And all that shocks the sense to subsequent delight. 


Seems Earth unlovely in her robe of snow? 
Then look below, 
Where Nature in her subterranean Ark, 
Silent and dark, 
Already has each floral germ unfurl’d, 
That shall revive and clothe the dead and naked world. 


Behold those perish’d flowers to earth consign’d, 
They, like mankind, 
Seek in their grave new birth. By nature’s power, 
Each in its hour, 
Clothed in new beauty from its tomb shall spring, 
And from each tube and chalice heavenward incense fling. 


Laboratories of a wider fold 
. I now behold, 
Where are prepared the harvests yet unborn, 
Of wine, oil, corn.— 
In those mute, rayless banquet-halls I see, 
Myriads of coming feasts with all their revelry. 


Yon teeming and minuter cells enclose 
The embryos, 

Of fruits and seeds, food of the feather’d race, 
Whose chanted grace, 

Swelling in choral gratitude on high, 

Shall with thanksgiving anthems melodise the sky.— 
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And what materials, mystic alchemist ! 
Dost thou enlist 


To fabricate this ever varied feast, — 

For man, bird, beast ? 
Whence the life, plenty, music, beauty, bloom ? 
From silence, languor, death, unsightliness, and gloom! . 


From nature’s magic hand whose touch makes sadness 
Eventual gladness, 

The reverent moral alchemist may learn 
The art to turn 

Fate’s roughest, hardest, most forbidding dross, 

Into the mental gold that knows not change or loss. 


Lose we a valued friend ?—To soothe our woe 
Let us bestow 
On those whostill survive an added love, 
So shall we prove, 
Howe’er the dear departed we deplore, 
In friendship’s sum and substance no diminish’d store. 


Lose we our health? Now may we fully know 
What thanks we owe 

For our sane years, perchance of lengthen’d scope ; 
Now doés our hope 

Point to the day when sickness taking flight, 

Shall make us better feel health’s exquisite delight. 


In losing fortune many a lucky elf 
Has found himself.— 
As all our moral bitters are design’d 
To brace the mind, 
And renovate its healthy tone, the wise 
Their sorest trials hail as blessings in disguise. 


There is no gloom on earth, for God above 
Chastens in love ; 
Transmuting sorrows into golden joy 
Free from alloy, 
His dearest attribute is still to bless, 
And man’s most welcome hymn is grateful cheerfulness. 
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_APRIL FOOL’S DAY ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


I was breakfasting alone one drizzly, dismal morning—just about a 
twelvemonth ago—out of humour, out of heart—worse still, out of ap- 
petite. The weather, which cast a cold, dusky, comfortless air over every 
thing, had a little to do with this dolefulness, for my blue devils them- 
selves were insensibly darkening into a leaden-coloured troop under its 
influence; but without this, there was enough in my reflections to de- 
press me. , 

‘¢T wish I had come away sooner last night,” was one of these re- 
flections ; ‘‘ it was infernally stupid of me to stop till the cards came, 
and with them my usual luck.” 

‘* What on earth, and a long way below it, could have possessed me 
to touch one poisonous drop of that fresh bottle, when all my sensa- 
tions combined to warn me against it! I was a rank idiot.” 

‘‘ Perhaps I could have managed a little breakfast this morning—one 
cup of tea at least—if I had not tasted that atrocity at dinner, or those 
creams, and things—my old consistent and remorseless enemies, I 
knew they would destroy me utterly for four-and-twenty hours, and yet, 
with a perfect recollection of the fact, I would have them. What a 
fool I am !” 

‘“* You can’t help it,” said a small, clear voice somewhere close by. 
I looked up, but it was growing so dark that I could hardly see the 
eggs before me. The voice might have come from one of them, as 
the starling cried to be let out. The sound seemed distinct; but it 
must have been the tea-kettle singing. 

‘* What a headach! I’m always doing something at night that I 
repent of inthe morning. I'm a fool!” 

‘‘ Not a doubt of it,” said the voice that had spoken before, speak- 
ing now with greater distinctness, and certainly in the room. 

A sunbeam had stolen through the gloom of the morning, and look- 
ing towards the opposite window, I saw sliding down the bright line of 
light, as Munchausen slid down the rainbow, the oddest little sprite 
imaginable. There was a shapelessness about him that cannot be fi- 
gured—-and a combination of all colours in one, with a continual change- 
ableness superadded, that defies description. There was a wonderful 
mixture of expressions in his countenance, which was bright and pale 
in transitions rapid as thought; his eyes were extremely watery, large 
drops glittering on his lashes and running down his cheeks till they lost 
themselves in a dimple; but gay, youthful, wanton smiles played in 
ey ee about his mouth like summer lightning. He had a pair of 
ight fleecy wings, like a couple of clouds, and they were edged with 
sunshine. Sometimes the ragged, fluttering, formless drapery that 
floated about him, was like a dark vapour, and in an instant it was of 
the azure of heaven. 

As the mysterious visiter took this latter hue, a thought flashed 
across me. He was certainly an optical illusion—nothing more—en- 
gendered by my headach and low spirits. I rubbed my eyes, but 
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there he was, restless and real too, looking at me with a most comical 
expression of mockery and compassion. There was a goodhumoured 
and familiar waggishness over all, that won upon me mightily; and re- 
membering that he was my visiter, politeness instinctively came to my 
ks 1 inquired, signifying of course a desire that he would be 
sea — 

“One of my blue devils possibly ?” 

But before I had time to utter the last word, he was altogether of a 
different colour, and my guess was then rendered as ridiculous as can 
be conceived. I laughed—and so did he, but the next instant he ut- 
tered a moan like the wind creeping into a crevice to die. Then he 
smiled gaily again, and his sky-blue eyes gave out a glittering shower. 
How absurd and whimsical ! 

*“* Not at all,” said the sprite, replying to my unuttered thought, for 
I had spoken not a word; ‘‘ on the contrary, it is very consistent and 
natural ; at least, human nature, which it represents and illustrates, is 
bound to think so. Permit me to introduce myself. Sir, I’m the First 
of April, at your service.” 

And I observed that the tones of his voice varied as rapidly as the 
ever-shifting hues and lines of his face; the sound was sometimes like 
a lark’s song, and then you heard the dismal croak of a frog—but each 
was momentary. 

‘¢ Aha!” I ejaculated ; “‘so this is All-Fools’ Day; to be sure it is; 
and you are April the First, out for a holiday !” 


“ Holiday !” cried Young April—for it was he indeed—* holiday! ' 


Sir, I have never had one upon earth—not a half-holiday even, no, not 
since the birthday of Adam, your respected first parent. When his 
amiable partner began to have a family, I saw clearly enough that work 
was cut out for me, unintermittingly, till the end of time.” 

Remembering the waggish propensities of my visiter, I suspected a 
trick, and reminded him of his reputation as the day of mocks and 
flouts and deceptions and make-believes—the day of all others dedi- 
cated to legitimate folly—the festival of fools. 

“ The busiest day in the calendar,” he returned ; “a day without a 
night. As you are a fool, reflect; the wise have no time to do so. I 
am the day on which all the important business of life is performed, all 
the profound meditations of men are carried on, all their resolutions 
formed and violated, all their acts settled, all their dreams fabricated. 
Iam the day when courtships are entered upon, and marriages cele- 
brated; when laws are brought in, read, debated, amended, carried, 
and revoked as soon as the mischief they were to avert has been 
effected ; when wars are proclaimed for the sake of peace, and treaties 
concluded for the sake of beginning to break them; when commissions 
of inquiry are instituted as final measures, excluding the results of in- 
vestigation; when lawsuits about property are commenced, and the 
estate is sold to defray a portion of the expenses, the true claimant 
going to prison to pay the balance satisfactorily; when young conge- 
. nial minds register vows of eternal friendship, and middle-aged hus- 
bands with termagant wives take the temperance-pledge, and elderlies 
of the feminine gender, rich and invalided, commit wedlock with their 
young apothecaries in the hope of recovery and long life. Iam also 
the day when—” | 
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Here I could not forbear an interruption :—‘ Enough, enough, for I 
see your moments are too precious to be wasted. Yours are no holiday 
hours it is plain, and you ought to be the longest day in the year, as it 
is certain you are the busiest.” 

«<The busiest !” exclaimed my visiter, with a touch of mock-dignity ; 
** but you are a fool. Iam the only one.” 

** Yet coming but once a year—” 

** I stay with you until my nominal turn comes round again. I am 
always at your elbow,—I never leave you. The other three hundred 
and sixty-four only exist in the almanac by sufferance; they are 
merged inme. Iam the Year. Sum up your life, and you will find it 
but a series of April Fool Days. You flatter yourself—but then you 
are a fool—that many of your days have been given to virtue; and you 
even find some secret sweetness of pleasure in the recollection—but 
then you are a very great fool—that a few of them have passed rather 
less innocently. Folly was even then your foe, the tyrant that con- 
trolled and betrayed you. Men are invariably more stupid than 
wicked. Folly you would hug, when you shrink from vice. You talk 
of villany as working daily ruin in the world ; why, villains, it is true, are 
to be seen here and there, but fools are everywhere. Ignorance being 
so widely spread, and operating with impunity, perpetrates more mis- 
chief than actual crime, besides being the parent of it.” 

‘¢ Dr. Johnson has observed,” said I, prompted by a feeling natural 
to people who have nothing whatever to say— , 

But before I could recollect a syllable of any observation made by 
Dr. Johnson, my monitor, whose morality, like his merriment, had 
worn a jesting air throughout, so that it was clear he meant to make a 
fool of me in virtue of the day, had darted to the window, and was 
beckoning me to approach. 
~» “See,” he cried, ‘how human life goes on. Look at it on All- 
Fools’ Day, and say, is there a folly, of all its thousands, undetectable 
on any other day of the year!” 

By this time the clouds had cleared off, the rain which had fallen 
heavily had dried up, the sky had become marvellously blue, and all 
else was golden. There was an astonishing clearness in the light as it 
fell upon the various objects around and before me. As for the solid 

walls of my room, I could see through them into the next house. The 
houses opposite, when I went to the window, seemed built of glass, and 
every thing was transparent. 

‘« Here’s weather!” cried April, with eyes that sparkled as if they 
had never known water. 

“‘ Beautiful !—but then how long will it last ?” 

“ And how long,” asked my rapid, restless companion, ‘¢ would you 
continue to like it, if it were to last for a year? Turn your eyes op- 
posite—through that house, from the front room into the back, and 
through the back over the lawn into the shrubbery. There, duly re- 
tired, are Miss Spindle and Mr. Shanks, walking, whispering, and 
making love. Life to them wears the colours and freshness of morn- 
ing; Time is now counting out his brightest sands for them; but happ 
as they are, they are both eager for a change, and are plotting at this 
moment how they may terminate courtship. Now look at that lady in 
the drawing-room; she has a wedding-ring on, you see, but her hus- 
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band is away on a visit. " She has shared some years of married hap- 
piness, but she is speculating at this very moment on the charms of a 
gay widowhood in the prime of life. Or if you turn your glance for 
an instant, not longer, to the dressing-glass in the room to the left, is 
that pretty widow there, who is so very particular about the adjustment 
of black crape, thinking of any thing in the world but a speedy change, 
and an escape from the weeds of buried love into the white blossoms of 
a bridal? Change, change, change! Life is all April.” 

My eyes, however, were more employed than my ears, so curious 
was the scene on every side. Throughout the long line of streets, the 
tenements, great and small, from basement to parapet, seemed all win- 
dow; and what was going on within was as visible as bees in a glass- 
hive.. But every body was occupied as every body might be expected 
to be; there was nothing new except the absence of concealment; in 
every other respect, the several household spectacles were as familiar 
to my sight as the crowds of pedestrians below who hurried along the 
streets, hustling each other as they went. 

‘* Everyday pleasures, everyday habits, everyday business !” re- 
marked the first-born of the April family, chiming in with my own 
silent impressions, in tones that sounded like the pattering of rain 
against a window. 

‘* It is Life all the year round,” assented I, ' 

‘“« And yet,” returned the sprite, ‘‘is it not a scene fashioned in all 
its minutest parts upon a First of April principle, and conforming in 
every respect to the traditional usages of the day! Where is the crea- 
ture within view that is not playing the fool on his own account, or 
making one of his neighbour? Look first upon the throng below. 

‘* How each man pushes to get before the other, and cannot for the life 
of him tell why. They are all running on false errands. How they 
check and retard one another in the struggle to get on, every atom of 
humanity playing its part with industrious energy in the confusion. 
You would think by the haste, the pressure, the anxious looks, the de- 
sire to outstrip, the recklessness of danger, that they must be all very 
honest people hurrying to pay their debts, or very sanguine folks rush- 
ing in the fond expectation of receiving what had been promised— 
that they were about to emigrate, and were barely in time for the 
vessel, or that the dragon of Wantley had only been shamming 
dead. 

‘* But nothing unusual is the matter, and very few of them are really 
in a hurry; as you may soon find out, if you watch the people who 
hazard their lives in flying leaps over the crossings, between vehicles 
that tear the stones up; all to save one minute, one precious minute 
of that time, a quarter of an hour of which they can conveniently 
spare at the next print-shop window. Or having dodged, and jostled, 
and made desperate way through the throng, apparently on a life-and- 
death errand, you will see the man of breathless haste and vital busi- 
ness—having met an acquaintance—stop instinctively, as if he had 
nothing on earth to do, a long hour in the very middle of the pavement, 


asking the-other man of velocity, whether he thinks it will rain, and in- 


forming him that there has been some sharp weather lately. 
‘« It is not much otherwise with any of them. Those people over 
the way have merely come out for a stroll, and what they call a mouth- 
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ful of air, which they are now taking as from the bellows of a fur- 
nance, for push, dart, dive, and get along they must. Here isa little 
party going to a concert; they are in capital time, but they cannot 
help panting and toiling on their way, not forgetting to throw upon 
pa other the sole blame of the unfortunate lateness. This young 
gentleman in his new cabriolet-—perhaps you are of opinion that a 
tender Jew is to lend him some more money this morning, as he drives 
at such a pace. No such thing; he has nothing on earth to do but 
what he is doing ; the day is his own ; the world is all before him, and 
so are the foot-passengers—who, for their “artis see him coming, and 
will cross for the pleasure of taking their chance of being run over. 

‘* See, too, this simple old lady ; how kindly she holds her pocket 

n to be picked, and how anxious she seems to part with the con- 
tents of her purse, and the gold pencil-case—appealing, not to the ex- 
pertness, but really to the common politeness of thieves—in whom 
every instinct of the gentleman must be dead, if they could remain 
insensible to the challenge. 

‘¢ And just cast an eye into that shop ; see, behind the counter, how 
the jeweller is doing his utmost to persuade his customer to swindle 
him to the extent of a hundred and fifty pounds more; how little his 
thoughts turn upon any point but that of sending the costly commo- 
dities before him to the house of any gentleman who will be so oblig- 
ing as to give his consent, and leave his address. If he can but ob- 
tain permission to send them home to somebody, if he can only get 
them out of his keeping, out of his shop, his object is attained, and for 
once, the smile on his face is the true index of his heart. Ah! the 
cautious customer yields ; with a profound knowledge of his art, he 
had doubted long and decided; doubted again, and declined ; then con- 
sented to take the articles at a slightly reduced figure; and, lest he 
should change his mind again, the happy jeweller will take care that 
they-shall be at his lodgings before he can get home. Oh, charming 
faith—the tradesman’s true friend; how it helps him off with his 
stock !” 

‘¢ Faith, Sir First of April!’ exclaimed I—‘‘come, this is blindness 
and folly. ‘The tradesman’s a fool !” 

‘¢ Your born brother, sir—” 

‘In fact these people are all monstrous fools!” 

‘Your own blood relations, you must recollect, and what they are 
to-day, they never fail to be every day of the year—foolsall! Tanta- 
rara, fools all!” And the shapeless, shifting, volatile sprite began to 
ehirrup like a bird in the sunshine. 

As I turned to look at him, endeavouring to get a more settled idea 
of his_form, the clear brightness which had filled and lit up all the 
scene to its remotest corners, disappeared, clouds obscured the blue 
April sky, and a deep gloom crept over every thing. 

‘¢ Here’s weather !” cried I, just as Young April had cried before me, 
when the blue and golden light broke upon us. 

‘* How long will it last ?” rejoined the now almost invisible sprite, in 
my own words, I felt the retort as a rebuke, and my feeling was im- 
mediately divined. 

‘How inconsistent you April Fools are!” said my spirit-visiter. 
‘‘ When the gladness of heaven comes upon the world, when the air is 
April,—voL. LXX. NO, CCLXXX. 2Q 
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balm, the sky brightest, the sun tenderest and warmest, the earth 
greenest and fairest; you shrink ungraciously from the proffered joy, 
and darken the brilliancy without by a sense of despondency, ex- 
pressed in ‘ How long will it last?” But when the inevitable shadow 


comes, when the heaven is temporarily hidden, and the chilling 


cloud hangs over the earth, stifling its sweetness, and dispersing its 
lustre in sad tears, then the feeling of anticipation, which should be 

ight as it was dark before, is unawakened; and Hope cries not out, as 
Discontent had cried, ‘ How long ?’” 

“«Come,” thought I, straining my eyes to get a clearer view of my 
comical monitor, who was, however, enveloped in a dusky cloak that 
disclosed nothing, ‘‘ this from the First of April is sufficiently senti- 
mental;” but feeling bound to offer some reply, I was proceeding to 
remark again that Dr. Johnson had observed— 

“« Not he,” interrupted my April sprite, in a sharp tone like a sud- 
den gust of wind; *‘he observed as little as any body, though he 
thought a great deal. Observe for yourself; when fools are the ob- 
jects of your survey, by studying others you obtain self-knowledge, 
you know. Come, look at your opposite neighbours !” 

I directed my eyes in obedience to the command, for there was 
something in the voice which, though mingled with laughter and 
mockery, enforced compliance; and dark as the day had become, 
found no difficulty in discerning objects in the apartments opposite. 
There, in one of the attics, by a feeble light that gave the melancholy 
of the scene a still more sickly hue, sat a figure well-known to me in 
bookish history and Academy pictures, though I had never actually en- 
countered it in life; a meagre youth, evidently enduring, not strug- 
gling with, poverty—evidently too, in ill-health—writing indifferent 
sonnets and unequal elegies, sad as night, for fame—yea, in the hope 
of a bright fame: and in the very next room sat a greybeard, old 
enough to know better, a hale man, fully capable of digging, or of 
cross-sweeping at the least, there that strong man sat, writing real 
histories, not romances, with the view of making money—bright and 
solid gold. 

‘Is it so?” I inquired, half-inclined to believe that I was marked 
out for a victim to the make-believe humours of the day; “and is 
this the game they play at all the year round? Sit they so, pen in 
hand, from one First of April to another, partly self-cheated, partly 
duped by the sweet but cruel promises of the distributors of laurels 
and the proprietors of ledgers! Then two of our authors are fools— 
that’s certain.” 

** Fools all!” said the chuckling notes of my dimly-seen com- 

ion. 

Below this was a far brighter and more vivacious scene. Within a 
brilliant chamber, luxuriantly adorned, reclined its mistress, in the 
easiest of chairs, but in the uneasiest of humours. Jewels were tossed 
about, and elegancies of many a fantastic shape were upset in various 
‘omer of the boudoir, which was in admired disorder. A storm had been 

lowing there—nay, was blowing still. The lady was waging war 
against her lover, who, yet at her feet (where he was not at all safe), 
imploring forgiveness, had dared to manifest insensibility to her modest 
wish for new settlements ; an annuity, double its existing amount, for 

















life, with a thousand or two for present trinkets, and silence to in- 
trusive, low-born tradesmen, who had contracted a habit of knocking 
at the door. 

It was not ‘‘ beauty’s door of glass” through which I gazed, for nat 
a feature, in its very best of days, could Beauty have contributed to her 
face; never, in short, was Plainness more distinctly visible to the naked 

Fury perhaps, rather improved the countenance by giving to it a 
character of some kind, though not the most fascinating. Sour, petu- 
lant, and vain, there was not a grace of mind, a charm of feeling, in the 
fair one’s composition to atone for external defects. 

Yet what of all this was visible to the eyes of the enslaved, the en- 
raptured lover? Of what want of heart or mind did his blind passion 
permit him to be conscious! To his sight she was an angel—in his 
estimation a dove supremely gentle. For her he had impaired his for- 
tune, damaged his reputation, spotted all that was purest in his nature, 
outraged the sanctities of his home, and banished its holy calm of 

iness for ever. This he had willingly done, and he now as willingly 
submitted to the imperious whims of his vain and avaricious tyrant as 
he had flattered her vanities ; but it would avail nothing; affection, 
titude, he could not command—for there is no water in a dry well— 
and he could only purchase an insulting peace, a cold and insolent 
toleration, by yielding to fresh exactions, and bowing to unbridled 
humours. 

I closed my eyes upon the scene in inexpressible disgust. ‘After 
all,” said I, to little April, «‘ the fair tyrant is as silly as she is saucy. 
She will play with her ‘ moth with the golden wings’ until she loses him. 
She is a fool.” 

“ Fools all!” cried little April again ; and then, in a sweet and gentle 
tone, he bade me,look upon a different scene, which was quite as clear 
as that before me in its outline and details, although it seemed at a 
great distance off. 

As I looked in the direction pointed out, and saw with astonishing 
distinctness the sorrowful but lovely picture presented there, a gentle 
shower of rain fell upon the intervening scene, and the small blue eyes 
of April dropped glistening tears. 

In a room stored with those comforts which are to be felt rather than 
described as constituting a home—furnished with prints, books, and 
music—sat a lady who had not outlived early youth, though its lustre 
had become a quiet shining light, and its gay freshness had subsided 
into a pensive charm—which the soul of the gazer felt to be more sweet 
and winning still. She was exquisitely beautiful, with calm eyes, a 
broad fair brow, and a mouth so soft and flexible, that the tenderest 
emotions, as well as the loftiest thoughts, could never want expression 
in its sensibility. Her figure was slight, yet it wore a noble air, and 
lacked no grace of dress that the purest taste in the arts of adornment 
could bestow. 

She was not alone. A girl with the face of her mother—a mere 
child—was at her knees, repeating a simple lesson, ending with the 
evening prayer, a score of kisses, and prattle about “ papa.” 

‘‘ Riddle too complex for solution!” I exclaimed. “Is this an 
April trick or a living truth! Is it his wife—his child? Can he, the 
trampled minister to the vices and vanities of his unsightly and odious 
2Q2 
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tyrant, the plundered of her avarice, the scorned of her caprice, be the 
master of such a home, the free tenant of such a paradise, the lord of 
such beauty and suchfaffections? Can the poorest crawler alive be the 
possessor of such priceless riches ?” 

‘‘ The man’s a fool!” whispered the voice beside me. 

*“* Fool! Yes, but has the wide world such another ?” 

‘¢ Plenty of them walking about,” said April the First, laughing and 
crying both in a breath. 

‘* Look elsewhere,” he continued, without losing the sixtieth part of a 
moment. 

At a little distance, in a room whose centre was occupied by a large 
desk surmounted by brass rods, across which lay ebony rulers, dusty 

apers tied with tape that never could have been red, and books bound 
in dirty parchment that might possibly have been the skins of lawyers 
in former ages, were congregated some half-dozen unpleasant men of 
business, in discussion upon a deed for signature. One of the party 
affixed his hand to it, drew forth bank-notes of large amount, together 
with a check-book, from which he gave drafts of high figure, and the 
transaction was concluded. He was a keen, quick-witted, experienced 
speculator—really wealthy—and he had taken one of the national 
theatres, having first paid down, past mistake, the full rent for the 
season. 

In the theatre itself, which was close by, I could discern the prin- 
cipal tragedian alone upon the stage, studying and rehearsing a light 
comedy part—the figure resembled the ghost of John Kemble, prac- 
tising himself for appearance in the apparition of Charles Surface. 
And in the green-room sat a dramatist, a man of genuine talent and 
elevated tastes, writing with the best of his brain and animal spirits, a 
legitimate five-act comedy, in the sure and certain hope of meeting the 
most honest and gentlemanly treatment; confident, in fact, that it 
would be admirably acted, and that he should be liberally paid for it. 

At these spectacles, I could not suppress the resentment natural 
to a generous mind when it discovers that it has been made the victim 
of a ‘* dead take-in,” 

“‘ Here, Sir Sprite,” said I, ‘‘ you are playing April-day pranks at 
my expense, making me the sole fool of the party. These men have 
taken a final leave of their senses. They are not fools, but maniacs.” 

‘* Fools all!” laughed April the First. ‘ Veluti in speculum. The 
mirror is wide enough for authors, actors, and audience. Come, look 
again.” 

So I did, but was a little bewildered by the multitude of visions—if 
so they might be called, though in truth they were not unfamiliar 
realities—staring upon me, rather than I on them, from every nook 
and corner of the wide transparency before me. Every cloud, by this 
time had dissolved in light, and a world of action was working, like 
steam-engines turned into semblances of humanity, under my un- 
strained and clearly-seeing eyes. 

Peeping into No. 16, on the other side of the way, I detected 
that mean-souled scapegrace, Grint, ‘‘ putting the question,” as the 
phrase used to be, but “ popping” it, as modern pronunciation goes, to 
the rich heiress, Miss Bankstock, for the sole sake of her three hun- 
dred in the three-and-a-halfs ; and the rich heiress accepted him, for 
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the simple reason that she hated Wiggle. And next door in that sen- 
sible and, indeed, devout family, there was a very distressing scene to 
which I was compelled to be a witness—a conscientious wrangle, the 
more lamentable, as every one said, because it was associated with 
religion; and a very desperate lovers’ quarrel ensued between the most 
discreet and sober-minded of young couples : and all about the biscuit 
that Uncle Fry cracked and munched in church on Sunday morning ; 
Jane protesting that it was an Abernethy, and Joseph vehemently 
asserting that it was a Captain’s. 

** Fools all!” said little April, as, in an infinite variety of keys, he 
said upon numberless occasions, with a perseverance worthy of the elo- 
quent * fudge” of friend Burchell himself. 

The secret conferences for a more effectual development of the mes- 
meric principle; the open meetings for the institution of railroads to 
connect the districts which are most destitute of education with county 
age thereby saving the cost of erecting parish schools; the plans 
or importing cotton-manufactures from America, instead of the raw 
material, thus lessening the evil of excessive labour in our factories ; 
and all the other schemes of a truly grand and practical character 
with which I easily became acquainted, are subjects for special reports, 
and not herein to be indicated or vindicated. The less so, indeed, as 
they produced in my mind a complexity of ideas, and a confusion of 
images, that by degrees, in the course of several hours it might be, ren- 
dered the faculties of sight and hearing considerably less acute, and 
ultimately shut up both. 

The sun had now again withdrawn the vivifying influence which gave 
a transparent character to every visible object in the outer world; the 
duskiness increased to darkness; not only the inhabitants, but the tene- 
ments, and the streets themselves faded utterly from view; and the 
sole token of the existence of such a scene as I had but lately wit- 
nessed was an audible one—a tremendous clatter as of stone-throwing, 
—a smash of glass, past the power of Brobdignagian hailstones, rattling 

on conservatories miles in circumference, to describe; a sound that 
proclaimed an earthquake in the fragile, glazier-built city ; the destruc- 
tion of a worse than “ crockery-ware metropolis,” 

I had only time for a single reflection, brief as a flash of lightning. 

‘‘ These unhappy people,” thought I, ‘all lived in glass-houses ; 
alas! then, it was their destiny to throw stones.” 

“‘ All fools!” said a small, clear, laughing, and yet dying voice 
in my ear, as [ started up in broad daylight, and saw with the most 
sober gaze in the world, the face of my landlady, intruding at the par- 
tially opened door—opened sufficiently wide to admit her head, but 
how that pair of extended eyes, straining their powers to take in a thou- 
sand wonders at once, ever found admittance at so contracted a space, 
is a mystery for ever; but there they were, and in an audible voice 
they spake, before her tongue had power to move, ‘‘ What is the 
matter ?” 

‘¢Come in, Mrs. Mildmay. Why, so, I seem to have knocked 
over the breakfast-table ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, to be sure, sir, and all that nice new set-—” 

*‘ Yes; what is the day of the month, Mrs. Mildmay ?” 

‘“‘The second, sir.” 

‘‘ The first, you mean; the first of April 
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* No, sir, All-Fools’ Day is over till next year.” 

‘*¢ And do you mean to tell’ me that I have been asleep in this chair 
all the first day of the month—asleep here for a whole four-and-twenty 
hours ?” 

“Why, not exactly fowr-and-twenty,” explained my landlady ; “it 
was just eleven o’clock yesterday when we found you asleep, and now 
it’s twelve !” 

‘It is, eh? Oh, very well, Mrs. Mildmay; then send me up oceans 
of breakfast immediately ; and let me have a fire this instant, large 
enough to roast a great fool at.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said the kind soul, hurrying out of the room; “ I’m 
sure you must be cold!” 
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THE LAUREL. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


I. 
Ou! the willow may wave o’er the mouldering grave, 
For a scorner of valour is she, 
But the type of renown is the evergreen crown, 
That is form’d of the bright Laurel-tree ; 
His green leaves have shed o’er the brow of the dead, 
The halo of lasting renown, 
For the mighty of earth, in their pride and their worth, 
Were wreathed by the bright laurel crown ! 
Peerless and changeless—oh ! long flourish he, 
The pride of the nation—the green Laurel-tree. 


2. 
Then hail to the laurel—the evergreen King ! 
For a monarch undying is he ; 
An emblem of fame, from past ages he came, 
And still sacred his branches shall be: 
For him lives the warrior, his life of renown, 
His glory gives nerve to the brave; 
There’s fame in his breath, and his boughs after death, 
Are the emblems we carve on his grave ! 
Peerless and changeless, immortal shall be, 
The pride of the nation, the green Laurel-tree. 


3. 
Though brave be the Laurel, we love him the most, 
That he blooms not alone for the strong ; 
That his bright leaves are hung, for the Bards who have sung, 
Whose voices were mighty in song ! 
Oh! a song in his praise, shall be heard when the days 
Of our warriors and minstrels are o’er, 
When he yields then the fame of an undying name, 
Like the Bards and the Heroes of yore! 
Peerless and changeless,—oh ! long flourish he, 
The evergreen monarch—the green Laurel-tree. 
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A DAY'S SHOOTING IN THE VALLEY OF LOYOLA. 


“ Haxto ! Is it getting up you are at all ?” 

** C—jo! Demonio! Levantate !” 

_ The time was a few minutes before daybreak on a September morn- 
ing, the place, the Calle Puyuelo at St. Sebastian. The above impa- 
tient summons was vociferated by two stentorian voices from the street 
under the window of my lodging. I tumbled out of bed, in which I 
had not been above three hours, thanks to some rather anti-teetotal 
proceedings on the evening before, hurried across the room, threw 
open the window, and looked out, still half asleep. My drowsy and 
bewildered appearance was hailed by a shout of laughter. 

** Ah then, come along with you! Sure we’ve been bawling this 
cam hour fit to split our throats. You beat the seven sleepers en- 

irely. 

I stumbled into the room again, emptied the water-jug over my 
head by way of a rouser, and began dressing as fast as possible. In 
five minutes my toilet was completed, and hurrying down stairs I 
joined my impatient friends, who were still waiting in the street. 

It was in 1840, just a year after the war in the Basque Provinces 
had been put an end to by the treaty of ‘Vergara. I had been wan- 
dering away the summer in the south of France, and towards the close 
of August had met, at a frontier town, an old acquaintance named 
O’Grady, who was then residing at St. Sebastian. He was athand- 
some, jovial, devil-may-care Irishman, carrying his heart in his hand, 
and with just enough of the brogue to give raciness to his talk ; fond of 
riding and shooting, and sport of all kinds, possessed of the ready wit, 
and of the fighting, drinking, love-making propensities of his country- 
men. In the course of a ramble he-came to St. Sebastian, took a 
fancy to the town and its inhabitants, and had been stopping there the 
greater part of the summer. With true Irish versatility he had fallen 
into the Spanish way of living, jabbered the language with consider- 
able fluency, and was known, I believe, to every man, woman, and 
child in the place. On all hands Senor Ogradee was voted a buen 
chico, an excellent good fellow. 

O’Grady then had induced me to accompany him to St. Sebastian, 
which I had visited once before, but that was during the war, and a 
wonderful change had taken place since then. The English marines, 
with the} exception of a few companies which still lingered at Pas- 
sages, the steamers, and men-of-war, had left the coast; Evans’s le- 
gion had disappeared ; even the Spanish troops had been drawn away, 
leaving only a battalion or two to garrison the town and citadel. St. 
_ Sebastian had begun to resume its character of a fashionable bathing- 

place, and was now full of strangers from the interior of Spain, man 
from Madrid. The smooth, sandy beach of the bay was enlivened pe 
morning by the bathing-tents of coloured canvass, and thronged with 
bathers ; the evening promenade on the glacis was crowded with pretty 
“women and smatt cavaliers. The country around was also beginning ve 
revive under the salutary influence of peace : fields that had before lai 
fallow, were now bringing forth luxuriant crops, houses battered by 
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shot and shell were repaired or repairing, the peasants might be seen 
tilling the land, which a year before had been left to the feeble hands 
of women and children, every man capable of bearing a musket 
having been enlisted in the cause of one or other of the contending 
parties. The country could not yet be said to be quite tranquil; now 
and:then outrages and robberies were heard of, committed by some 
of the disbanded guerillas, who preferred turning brigands to re- 
suming their original peaceful occupations; but these excesses were 
soon repressed, and their perpetrators shot, captured, or driven out of 
the country, by the zeladores, an active corps of light troops, who 
scoured the province of Guipuzcoa in all directions, serving as escorts, 
and acting as police. 

When I first arrived at St. Sebastian, fishing was the order of the 
day. O'Grady had a boat, and we used to pull out into the bay and 
have fine sport, catching quantities of donzellas, a remarkably beautiful 
fish of a bright crimson colour, and murenas, or lampreys, often five or 
six pounds weight, ugly brutes to look at, but most delicate eating. 
We had hardly got into September, however, when O’Grady hung up 
his fishing-tackle, took down his fowling-piece, and in spite of the 
heat, which was then as great as it often is in July in England, de- 
clared his intention of waging a war of extermination on the quails and 
partridges. His great ally and coadjutor in this, as in most other 
schemes, was a Spaniard named Buenaventura, whom O’Grady had 
christened Bony, both for shortness, he said, and because the creature 
looked it. And look it he certainly did ; he was the thinnest devil I 
ever saw, literally nothing but bones, covered over with a sort of cho- 
colate-coloured hide, his nose, or rather beak, thin and curved like that 
of an eagle, his eyes of a dead dull black, with heavy lids and long 
lashes. He hardly ever looked up, never laughed—his utmost ap- 
proach to a smile, was a small sarcastic twitching at the corner of his 
mouth. He was very taciturn and passive, would let people say or do 
any thing with him, especially O’Grady, for whom he had conceived a 

taffection. Whether it was in hopes of getting fat I cannot say, 
but it was frightful to see him eat, and as to drinking, he would im- 
bibe any given quantity without showing the slightest sign of intoxica- 
tion. 

It was by these two originals, that in virtue of a rash promise made 
by me in a moment of enthusiasm, I was dragged out of bed at so un- 
seasonable an hour, and in their company I now proceeded to the town 

te, which we reached as it was being opened. Crossing the glacis 
and the bridge over the Urumea, we kept along the side of the river at 
a steady pace. It was twilight, almost day; the hills upon our right 
were already tinged with a red glow, and presently the sun rose like 
a ball of fire from behind the high mountains to our left, the heel of the 
Pyrenean chain. We now got down into some fields of stubble, Indian 
corn stubble, that is three or four feet high, and with a parti-coloured 
carpet of grass, and poppies, and other wild flowers between the thick 
bamboo-like stalks. The worst of that part of the country is the vast 
number of broad ditches, made to drain the land, and to serve as boun- 
daries of fields and agrans Every three or four minutes we had to 
leap one of these dikes, fatiguing work enough, considering that the 
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sides are shelving and slippery, and that one is obliged to jump nearly 
twice the actual width of the trenches. , 

We come to a flax-field. The dogs begin to quest about with un- 
usual zeal. We are badly off for dogs by-the-by. It is not easy to 
get well-broken pointers elsewhere than in England, and out of the 
three quadrupeds who precede us, one only is doing his duty in at all 
a business-like way, and he is a splendid double-nosed fellow, the _. 
perty of our friend Bony. As to talking to them it is no use. ey 
do not understand our bad Spanish. O’Grady curses a little occasion- 
ally, when he sees them misbehaving, but without effect ; and when he 
appeals to Bony tocall them to order, that eccentric individual merely 
Jooks at him with the tail of his eye, twists a blade of clover from one 
corner of his mouth to the other, and jogs on, apparently quite con- 
tented with the exertions of his four-footed aides-de-camp. By-the- 
by, that fellow’s conformation is most admirably adapted to this sort of 
country. He has no weight to carry ; nothing but his gun, game-bag, 
and shot-belt—his own attenuated skeleton counts for nothing; a mere 
piece of watch-spring mechanism invested with a suit of clothes, and 
darting over hedge and ditch with leaps that would have astonished Ma- 
zurier, or Spring-heeled Jack. 

Hallo! there’s something in the wind. Doublenose is on the alert. 
As for the other two curs they are fidgetting and fretting about, not 
knowing what: to make of it. Bravo! Doublenose—Whirr ! whirr ! 
whirr! Right, left, and centre. A whole bevy of quails.' Bang, 
bang. There they are—down. 

‘‘ Bring ’em here, sirrah!” cries O’Grady. ‘By the powers, Bony, 
your dogs are biting them! Muerden los cornizes. I'll shoot you, if 
you do, you villains. Ah then! what’s the use of bringing out such 
curs at all ?” 

And he looks shillelaghs at the offending dogs, and thunderbolts at 
his friend Bony, who with his usual phlegm, is reloading his long Spa- 
nish gun. O’Grady and I have a couple of very decent English 
fowling-pieces, but Bony’s weapon is the most extraordinary machine 
possible to be imagined, with a tremendous long single barrel inlaid 
with silver, and a stock carved and cut into all sorts of fantastical 
animals and monsters. He has got a tolerable French double-barrel at 
home, a present from O’Grady, who told me that he had vainly endea- 
voured to persuade -him to bring it. He preferred the production of 
native talent, the crocodile gun, as O’Grady called it—there was an 
alligator, or something like it, carved upon the butt—which bore the 
mark of the famous manufactory at Eybar ; and if it was no beauty, he 
nevertheless managed to make it do execution. To be sure, Bony 
was a capita! shot, as most of his countrymen are. 

- The province of Guipuzcoa is, generally speaking, so mountainous, 
that it is a relief to the eye to get into a valley like that which we were 
now traversing, where we could look straight forward instead of lookin 
up.  Itis a fertile and beautiful tract the valley of Loyola, as'ind 
are all the Guipuzcoan valleys, possessing as they do, the double ad- 
vantage of a rich soil, and, which is far rarer in Spain, an industrious 
population. Corn, maize, hemp, and flax, are the chief productions ; 
few vines, except those which are everywhere seen trailing and twining 
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over the cottage-doors and walls, not sufficient to make wine of, and if 
made, it is execrably bad. But the most picturesque feature of the 
province is the magnificent apple-orchards, yielding immense quan- 
tities of cider, and extending in some places for miles; most . 
tiful in spring, when covered with their white and pink blossom, 
but pi so now, that they are laden with ruddy fruit, and that 
some of the leaves are beginning to assume the yellow and russet hues 
of autumn. The valley undulates gently in alternate hollows and 
slopes, every leaf and blade of grass heavy with dew, and glittering in 
the sunbeams that dart through the branches of the apple-trees, under 
which we are passing. The fresh exhilarating feeling of that most de- 
lightful period of the day, the first two hours after sunrise, communi- 
cates itself to us. O’Grady strides out, with his impudent Irish nose 
an inch or two higher in the air than I had ever before seen it, looking, 
if possible, more good-humoured and confident in himself than usual ; 
even our cynical saturnine Spaniard has an expression of contentment, 
almost of enjoyment upon his ugly visage. He occasionally pulls an 
apple from a tree as he passes, and bites into it, but then throws it 
away in disgust. Those cider-apples are beautiful to look at, but 
vilely bitter and-crabbed to the taste. Now and then, however, one 
meets amongst them a tree that has crept in, Heaven knows how, and 
that bears the most delicious fruit I ever tasted ; something betweea the 
refreshing acid of our Ripstones and the fragrance of an American pip- 
_ And it is one of those that Bory has now hit upon, for I see him 

lling the pockets of his loose lambskin-jacket. O’Grady and I follow 
his example, and mindful of the heat that we shall ere long have to en- 
counter, pluck some of the refreshing fruit, and consign them to the 
pockets of the linen-blouses or frocks, which, with trousers of the same 
material, and straw hats, compose our elegant costume. 

After breakfasting at a peasant’s cottage upon some excellent white 
bread, a garlic flavoured sausage, and a draught of cider, we continued 
our sport with tolerable success till we heard noon chimed out from va- 
rious church and convent clocks. By that time the heat began to be ex- 
cessive—we could see it dancing in the air above the stubble fields—the 
dogs gasped and panted, and we ourselves felt the necessity of getting 
out of the sunbeams. We began looking for some sheltered spot 
where we might repose for two or three hours, till the sultriness of the 
day was gone by; nor were we long in finding it. Bony, who knew 
every inch of the country, soon led us to a grass-covered bank, which 
sloped gently upwards to the distance of a hundred or two yards from 
the river. Clumps of oak and walnut were sprinkled over the rising 

und, a thick line of hazel and briar-bushes, overgrown with honey- 
suckles, fringed the margin of the stream, which at that point spreads 
out into a broad pool, dotted here and there with water-lilies, and teem- 
pre fish. Amongst some flowering reeds and irises at the farther 
ide of the river, we perceived a solitary heron angling for his dinner, 
and from time to time the kingfishers flashed their brilliant colours in 
our eyes, as they skimmed across the surface of the water. 

On this pleasant spot we established ourselves, under the shadow of 
a huge oak, threw off our belts and game-bags, and lay for some three 
hours, chatting, smoking, and dozing. I would willingly have re- 
mained twice as long, so delightful was it in the cool shade of the old 
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oak, outside the circle of which all was bright and sunny, while the 
air smelt sweet and balmy, and the birds twittered and sang amongst 
the branches over our eats, and thousands of glittering insects, and 
butterflies, like winged flowers, hummed, and darted, and fluttered 
through the bright clear atmosphere. But O’Grady began to get rest- 
less, and as to Bony, he swore he was starving,—the fellow had eaten 
three pounds of bread, and a string of sausages to his breakfast—so 
took up our guns, and started off to Astigarraga, where we were to 
ine. 

Dinner over, we strolled for a mile or two across some fields beyond 
the hamlet, bagged a couple of brace of birds, and then began to 
think of returning to St. Sebastian, for it was already dusk, we had a 
long walk before us, and not more time than was necessary to reach the 
town ere the gates were shut for the night. We were now a consi- 
derable distance beyond the French road, which we had to cross be- 
tween Astigarraga and the village of Oyarzun, before re-entering the 
valley of Loyola. 

It was night, a bright and moonlit one, as we arrived within some 
three hundred yards of the road, the part of which immediately in 
our front was entirely concealed from view by a rising ground or 
crest, covered with bushes and brushwood, on the edge of which, as 
we approached it, the silvery disk of the moon seemed to be resting. 
To the right the road was visible as it wound down a steep hi 
its light sandy-colour contrasting with the dark, wooded rocks on 
either side. Suddenly the jingle of harness and rattle of wheels were 
heard, and a travelling-carriage, coming southwards, surmounted the 
ridge of the road, and commenced descending the hill. It was a 
heavy, old-fashioned vehicle, painted of a dingy crimson, with coats 
of arms half covering the panels, perched on immensely high springs, 
and capable of containing six or eight persons without their being in- 
conveniently crowded. On the top of the coach was a profusion of 
luggage, the overflowings apparently of a huge boot in front, out of 
which trunks, and packing-cases, and band-boxes were protruding. 
Four mules, covered with bells and trappings, were harnessed to this 
ponderous and well-laden vehicle; the zagal, or postilion, was mounted 
on the near wheeler, whip in hand, and urging on his team with the 
usual oaths and vociferations ; while on the box were seated two men, 
whose long grey-coats, faced with scarlet, glazed hats, and bright- 
barrelled muskets, denoted them to be Zeladores, acting as escort to 
the travellers. It was evidently a family of emigrants who, having 
taken refuge in France during the war, were now returning with bag 
and baggage to their native country. 

We began ascending the rising ground which separated us from the 
road. We lost sight of the carriage, but still heard the noise of the 
wheels and merry sound of the mule-bells, increasing in loudness as 
the vehicle drew nearer to us, and was only shut out from our view by 
the hillock we were climbing. We were struggling through the brush- 
wood, and O’Grady was cursing most heartily some thorns and briars, 
against which his linen trousers afforded but indifferent protection, 
when the report of two muskets was heard, followed immediately by 
the screams of women; then the carriage stopped suddenly, and three 
more shots were fired; all this within the space of ten seconds, during 
which we stood still, and stared at each other. The shrieks continued 
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‘——the hoarse voices of men, Joud in oath and menace, were audible. 


O’Grady was rushing“forward, when the Spaniard Buenaventura de- 


tained him with a firm grasp. 

‘* Cuidado !—hombre. Have a care; they are attacked by ban- 
ditti.” 

‘* Ah, then, let me go and help ’em !” said O’Grady, casting a look 
of some contempt at his friend Bony. The latter did not relinquish 
his grasp, but in spite of O’Grady’s efforts to get away, held him fast 
with his right-hand, while with his left he fumbled in his jacket- 
pocket. : 

“Hear reason, man,” said he coolly. ‘I don’t hinder your going, 
I'll go with you myself, but what will you do with your perdigones, your 
partridge-shot, against ounce balls? Here! take these.” 

And producing half-a-dozen bullets from his pocket, he offered them 
to O'Grady and myself. We slipped one into each barrel of our fowl- 
ing-pieces, and scrambled hastily up to the top of the hill. 

It was a strange scene that presented itself when we arrived there. 
The travelling-carriage was standing in the iniddle of the road, in dan- 
ger each moment of being overturned by the plunging and kicking of 
three of the mules. The fourth mule, one of the leaders, had been shot, 
and was lying on the ground in the agonies of death, lashing out con- 
vulsively with his hind feet. It was his struggles that so alarmed the 
three other animals. Of the two Zeladores, one was lying in the road 
with his face in'a pool of blood, the other was defending himself des- 
perately against two assailants, who were striking furious blows at him 
with the butts of their muskets. The postilion had been dragged out 
of his saddle, and was stretched on his back on the ground, while a 
gtim-visaged, fiercely-mustached ruffian stood over him, with his foot 
pressed heavily on his breast. Two ladies, one apparently about fifty 
years old, the other not more than half that age, both attired in hand- 
some travelling-dresses, and the younger of the two of great beauty, al- 
though then deadly pale, were kneeling in the dust of the road; a 
third female, seemingly their attendant, was just being dragged out of 
the carriage, uttering piercing shrieks the while. All this we saw in the 
bright moonlight, as plainly as though it had been noonday. 

O’Grady and myself were about to rush headlong down the hill 
to the assistance of the travellers, when Bony again restrained.-us. 

** Son siete ;there are seven of them. If we pick off three, only 
four will remain.” 

And as he asserted this indisputable fact, he knelt down behind a 
bush which concealed him from the persons in the road, who were not 
above sixty yards from us in a straight line, but who had nevertheless 
not as yet perceived us. Raising his long gun to his shoulder, he 
squinted along the barrel, and took steady aim at one of the banditti. 
Instinctively O'Grady and myself followed his example. Bony gave 
a glance at us as we knelt amongst the brushwood right and left of 
him, and then nodded his head. That was the signal, and we all three 
fired. The brigand, who was almost crushing in the breast-bone of 
the unfortunate postilion with his heavy foot, gave a leap into the air, 
and fell down again upon his prisoner, bathing him in blood. One of 
the two men who were attacking the Zelador, also fell, mortally 
wounded. My shot took effect in the shoulder of another of the 


ruffians. 
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‘¢ Hurra for Ireland and the sky over it!” shouted O Grady, spring- 
ing from his cover, firing his second barrel almost at random and with- 
out effect, and then clubbing his gun, shillelagh fashion, and rushin 
on - hill with a wild Irish whoop, followed by Buenaventura we 
myself. 

Startled though they were by the fall of their companions and our 
sudden appearance, the bandits nevertheless showed fight, and stood 
up like men against their new adversaries. A scuffle ensued, but it 
was not of very long duration; for—including the Zelador, who was 
unhurt, except by a graze of a bullet across the forehead, and the pos- 
tilion, who took heart of grace, and snatching up one of the dead 
men’s muskets, joined our ranks—we were now equal in number to our 
opponents. Buenaventura fought like a lion; as to O’Grady, he was 
a host in himself. I was dving my best to second them, when a rap 
on the sconce from a musket-butt tumbled me into the dust, where I 
lay for some minutes stunned and senseless. 

When I recovered, the fight was over. Four of the brigands lay 
dead or dying upon the ground ; the other three had taken to flight. 
The postilion was unharnessing the dead mule, and soothing and encou- 
raging the others, which were half: wild with terror at the firing, and at 
the sight of their dead comrade; the Zelador was washing the blood 
trom his face and eyes at a roadside fountain. O’Grady, in his bad 
Spanish, was reassuring the ladies, who of course were terribly fright- 
ened. Bony had popped me up against a bank, and seeing that I 
was not hurt, but only stupified, had not thought it necessary to 
take any further proceedings on my behalf, but was busy reloading his 
gun. 

“‘ Now then, boys,” cried O’Grady, who had seemingly been making 
the best of his time, ‘‘ where are you? Come, F.,” said he to me, 
‘Jet me introduce you to the ladies. Bony, you villain, haven’t ye a 
word to say to yourown counthrywomen? Faith, you fought for them 
like a trump. Devil take me if I thought any Spaniard of them all 
could be so cool and plucky when it came toa push. But come, the 
carriage is ready now, and we must see the ladies safe home.” 

And thereupon O’Grady handed the trembling sefioras into their car- 
riage, stepped in himself as if it had been a thing of course, and 
called out to me to do the same. I was hesitating whether I should 
follow his very free-and-easy example, when the younger of the two 
ladies addressed Buenaventura and myself, and entreated us not to re- 
fuse them our escort as far as the venta at Astigarraga, where they 
should remain, being too much terrified to proceed any farther that 
evening. I was just tying a handkerchief round my broken head, my 
face was covered with blood, dust, and perspiration, my clothes torn 
and stained with grass and earth ; altogether, I was any thing but a 
fit subject for a stall at the opera; but it was not a time to be very 
punctilious, so waiving ceremony, I stepped into the carriage, and was 
followed by Buenaventura. The Zelador resumed his seat on the box, 
with the dead body of his comrade beside him ; the Zagal jumped into 
the saddle, and with a crack of the whip and an ‘‘ Anda, Coronela !” 
to the leading mule, we set off at a smart pace. 

Alarm or gratitude rendered our new acquaintances very communi- 
cative, and during the twenty minutes employed in reaching the venta, 
we learnt that the ladies we had had the huuwour of rescuing were the 
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mother-in-law and widow of a Spanish general, who had been killed 
in the late war. Upon his death they retired to France, where they 
had resided three years, and whence they were now returning, allured 
by the apparently tranquil and improving state of their own country, a 
tranquillity of which they had as yet had but very equivocal proof. 
The old lady was greatly terrified by their adventure, and did nothing 
but groan and call upon the saints all the way to the village; but her 
daughter, a beautiful and spirited creature, with flashing black eyes, 
and hands and feet such as none but an Andalusian woman ever pos- 
sessed, soon recovered from her alarm, and before we reached the 
venta, was chatting gaily with O’Grady, and laughing heartily at his 
blundering and original way of talking Spanish. 

On arriving at the inn, the ladies retired to make some changes in 
their dress, but promised to return to the principal room to supper, 
which Buenaventura immediately set about ordering. For my part, 
although possessing a pretty hard skull, it now ached so intolerably 
from the blow I had received, that I was fain to let O’Grady make my 
excuses to the ladies, while I myself retired to bed. 

Considering the small allowance of sleep, and the large share of fa- 
tigue I had had during the preceding twenty-four hours, I did not feel 
very surprised to see the sun high in the heavens when I awoke on the 
following morning. I was rather astonished, however, to behold 
O’Grady standing at the foot of my bed in full travelling costume, 
with his pistol-case in his hand, and a leathern belt round his waist, 
supporting a half-sabre, half-hunting-knife sort of weapon which I had 
seen hanging on the wall of his apartment at St. Sebastian. As I 
knew that he had nothing with him the night before but the clothes he 
stood in, I wondered where he had got his change of dress, and began 
to think that I had slept till afternoon. 

“* What's o’clock, O'Grady?” 

** Past ten. I hope your early rising won’t be hurtful to your health. 
Faith ! and you are a born sluggard. Come, up with you, man, if you 
want to see us off.” 

‘*See you off,” I repeated ; “ who off?” 

“ Who? why, myself to be sure, and the ladies. Dona Inez Dolores 
de Valombroso y Cercal y . Oh! there’s half-a-dozen more names, 
but I must write ’em to you from our first halting-place, if you want 
to know them, for I’m not able to remember the half.” 

‘¢ Why, where the deuce are you going to?” 

‘*T tell you I’m going with the ladies, the ladies we saved last night 
from those murthering savages. You wouldn’t have me let them go 
all alone, a hundred leagues or more, and they relations of my 
own ?” 

“ Relations of yours?” 

“To be sure. Ah !—I furgot—you weren’t with us at supper last 
night. I found out that they had a cousin who married an O’Don- 
nel—one of the Spanish O’Donnels, I mean—and sure the O’Donnels 
are blood relations of my own ; were, at least, before they emigrated to 
Spain, no further back than’98.” —_ 

I leant back in my bed with open mouth and eyes, lost in wonder at 
the unparalleled coolness and rapidity with which O’Grady had esta- 
blished himself as cousin and travelling companion to one of the 
prettiest women I had seen in Spain. Very little questioning on my 
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part sufficed to elicit from my volatile friend the history of all his pro- 
ceedings during my twelve hours nap. It appeared that while supper 
was preparing on the preceding evening, O’ y had got hold of the 
tilion, and backing his questions by the eloquence of a dallar, had 
earnt from him that the younger of the two ladies was very rich, Pe 
sessing, according to his account, vineyards in Andalusia, corn-fields in 
Navarre, mines in the Asturias, to say nothing of a village or two, a couple 
of churches, and half-a-dozen convents. This tempting list, added to 
the bright eyes and five-and-twenty summers of the lady, afforded mat- 
ter of reflection to O’Grady, who, as he told me, had lately had mis- 
givings about his course of life, and was beginning to think whether it 
wouldn’t be better to settle down in a quiet sort of matrimonium, now 
that he had crossed the bridge of Thirty, and was getting greyish in 
the wig, and crowfooted about the eyes! He caught eagerly at an op- 
portunity that occurred of establishing a cousinship, fifty times re- 
moved, between himself and his new friends; and upon the latter 
expressing some nervous apprehensions as to the dangers of the road 
they had to travel on the morrow, he volunteered his services as an 
escort. The ladies could not think, they said, of encroaching upon 
his goodness ; they were already so grateful for the timely succour he 
had afforded them; but O’Grady vowed he had long wished to see the 
interior of Spain, that he had intended setting off in a day or two, and 
that they would be conferring a favour on him by giving him a seat in 
their carriage. In short, he brought forward such excellent reasons 
and arguments in favour of accompanying them, that he carried his 
point, aided a little, perhaps, by his handsome person, and frank and 
really agreeable manners. 

I shall never forget O’Grady’s indescribably humorous, impudent 
expression of face as he shook hands with me, and uttered his “ last 
words” out of the carriage window, after ensconcing himself comfort- 
ably opposite to Dona Inez. 

“« Sorry to leave you, old fellow, but when a lady’s in the case— 
you know the rest. Take care of yourself. Good-by, Bony. Drive 
on.” 

Crack went the whip—jingle jingle the bells—the mules neighed and 
snorted, the dust flew up and the wheels went round. The next mo- 
ment the ponderous old carriage had disappeared beyond a turn of the 
road. Bony and I stood looking at each other for about a minute, and 
then burst simultaneously into a hearty fit of laughter, the first and 
last, by-the-by, that I ever knew Bony to perpetrate. 

I returned to France the next day, and a month later I heard of 
O’Grady’s marriage with the handsome and many-named widow. I 
had a letter from him last week, dated from some place on the banks 
of the Ebro, where the two churches and helt-adeen convents are 
situated. He tells me he is as happy as the day is long, likes the country 
and the people, his wife and her estates, drinks Val de Pejias instead of 
whiskey, and likes it nearly as well ; in short, has never for a moment 
regretted the result of our day’sshooting in the valley of Loyola. He 
urges me to go and visit him, and at the same time to stand godfather 
to little O’Grady Number Three, who has just made his appearance in 
this vale of tears, and whom he assures me is the very moral of a Pat- 
lander! 

I am even now considering whether I shall accept his invitation. 
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EASTER FEASTS IN POLAND. 


Is almost ev and language, high encomiums and erbial 
honours have ee omad upon Polish hospitality. Se aeears, 
which of all others, could least afford to give, has given most both to 
friend and foe; and got nothing in return, save deadly hate from her 
enemies, and lukewarmness, still deadlier, from her friends. Sui pro- 
Susus, alieni non appetens, seems to have been the favourite motto of 
every Pole, both in ity and depression. No readier tools of 
tyranny can there be now in Poland than the degenerate swarms 
of “the sons of Israel,” and yet this, their adopted and cherished 
country, par excellence, used to be called by them “ the Paradise of 
the Jews.” ‘‘The Granary of Europe” was another of her proud titles 
acknowledged by the general consent of hungry and needy nations. 
Yet nearly all of them combined, either by active interference or supine 
contumacy, to shut up her stores, and deliver the key into the hands of 
the most uncompromising foe to free-trade and commercial intercourse. 
The Poles saved Christendom under the walls of Vienna. But a cen- 
tury later, none of the Christian nations came forward to support their 
single-handed struggle—none helped them to save their own capital. 

Poland has been enriched by nature with every produce requisite for 
the comfort, or conducive to the pleasure of its inhabitants. Like At- 
tica, it has its Hymettus and its Pentelicon; scented regions running 
with honey, and mountains rooted in marble. It possesses materials to 
minister to the joy of the flitting hours, and to build for ages—to en- 
rich and enliven the feasts of heroes with the sparkling mead, and to 
embody their glory in monumental stone. Few and scanty are the re- 
cords of feasting in Greece, or of that convivial excitement which per- 
vades the Anacreontic strain; but the Odeon and the Propylea, the 
Erectheum and the Parthenon, continue still to be unrivalled models 
for modern art. Not soin Poland. Continual and devastating wars, 
unparalleled trials and misfortunes, have left her no monument, from 
the top of which “ ten centuries” of her glory might look upon and 
comfort her sons in adversity. But on the other hand, in no other 
country has feasting assumed such brilliant, poetical, and traditionally 
venerable shapes and uses. 

In the attachment to the minute duties of hospitality, in the absorb- 
ing attention and care paid to the evanescent joys of the hour, a shallow 
observer would descry, perhaps, the neglect of, and the inability to 
achieve the higher purposes of a great nation. But feastingin Poland 
forms part aa parcel of the ancient spirit of that republic. The houses 
of the Magnates had been at all times the best schools of politics ; 
their boards the fittest place for discussing important objects of state 
policy, and the vitrum gloriosum freely circulating from one hand to 
another, from the highest dignitary to the poorest nobleman, who could 
only claim a sword and a charger as his own, was most potent in as- 
serting that perfect equality, in which Poles ever took an especial 
pride, as a brilliant set-off to the feudal distinctions prevalent amongst 
their neighbours. Surely they would have never suffered, not for one 
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instant, the arbitrary measures of that English monarch who imposed 
the tax of Four Marks, pro licentia commedendi; or of the Ki 
of Yvetét, who, sur chaque muid levait un pot dimpot. The liberty 
of congregating at convivial boards had originated and grown up with 
the free institutions of Poland; and there is as much difference be- 
tween her healthy and vigorous state under the dynasty of the Piasts, 
and the hectic sickliness of the later times, as between the princely 
banquet given by a simple citizen of Cracow, Wierzynek, to the Em- 
peror, the King of Poland, Casimir the Great, and the Kings of Hun- 
gary, Denmark, and Cyprus (one crowned guest more, be it remarked 
by the way, than the number of monarchs entertained in Cheapside by 
Henry Picard, the Mayor of London, ten years afterwards), and the 
feasts provided in the last century by that eccentric nobleman, who 
used to terrify his guests by introducing as attendants at banquets a 
retinue of twelve trained bears. 

In conformity with this general disposition, the Poles have been 
uniformly distinguished for a strict observance of the solemn festivities 
which sprung up in the earliest days of Christianity. The origin of 
such feasts may be traced in the history of every country. In Britain 
the Druids were wont to officiate at the feasts, which followed the ce- 
remony of pruning the “all-healing misletoe.” The Saxon Pagans 
used also to hold sacred festivities, and Pope Gregory enjoined es- 
pecially his missionary Augustin to convert these solemn rites, at 
which victims were sacrificed, into Christian entertainments, where the 
faithful would partake in common of the killed animals, in the name 
of God, “ Because,” said he, ‘‘ while you influence the moral of the 
people, you ought not to deny them a little of corporal enjoyment.” 
But nowhere, except in Poland, have such feasts been preserved in their 
pristine glory and undiminished splendour. 

Foremost amongst these is, the Paschal, or the Easter repast. Fast- 
ing during Lent being rigidly observed, it is natural that the first par- 
taking of animal food, after long days of abstinence, should combine 
the gravity of a religious solemnity, with the livelier task of exchang- 
ing mutual congratulations with friends and retainers. Thus, if ever, 
the number of guests becomes unusually great at that period, propor- 
tionally vast and skilful must be the preparations for the coming event. 
Hence the task of Polish hostesses during Passion Week is of no com- 
mon magnitude. And as, when that event comes at last, banqueting 
goes round by turns, and the pressing host of to day becomes the 
pressed guest of the following morning,—ambition and rivalry give an 
additional impulse to their efforts, in order to outshine their emulous 
neighbours. As usual, rank and opulence will require or command 
provisions in ampler quantity, or of greater rarety, but skill in dressing 
them up, and taste in their display, will bear off the palm. The 
largest room or hall in the mansion being allotted to the papers, a 
huge massive table is introduced, still oftener constructed on the spot 
from several ordinary ones. An immense linen cloth, commonly of 
Dutch origin, and preserved in families as an heir-loom from sire to son, 
or rather from mother to daughter, then makes its appearance. No 
sooner is it spread out, than the whole host of provisions pops in at the 
many doors and windows, and claims precedence and right of entry. 
Now time is come for the presiding genius, for the female Vaubans to 
April. —voL. LXX. WO. CCLXXX. 2R 
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marshal forth all the resources of their art. A lofty tower, made of 
sugar or pastry, and clad in ivy green, stands foremost, and obtains 
the honour of oceupying the centre of the table. The moment its 
structure is terminated, a trusty warder, in the shape of a roasted 
lamb, but still clothed in its primitive white vestment to mimic life, as- 
cends the top, and unfurls a red silken banner, with the cheering em- 
blem of resurrection, and the joyful motto “ Alleluja.” At a respect- 
ful distance, sundry magazines, well-stored with preserves, sugar-plums, 
fruit, and the like, mark out the circle of the innermost enclosure, 
Then follow the unbroken lines of pyramids of cold eggs, enveloped in 
the coils of long, nt-like sausages, and represent the ordnance 
stores of the place. e first line of battlements consists in a wall of 
massive saffron cakes, glorying in their rotundity, fortified at the cor- 
ners by towering babas, a sort of sponge-cake, distinguished from the 
menial tribe by its immoderate yearning after loftiness—a propensity 
which, if it often subjects it, in common with the destiny of other 
overweening aspirants, to premature bursting, gives it also as good and 
as valid a right as that of the rocket in the well-known Italian coat of 
arms, to assume the motto, ‘“‘Creppi purche m’inalzi.” Intersecting 
arcades of tongues, dry and pickled fish, overvault the covered way 
between the first and the second line of fortifications, the latter being 
constructed with hams, joints, roast-pigs, and the stoutest piéces de re- 
sistance, in addition to the projecting bastions of silver and golden 
jugs, filled with oldest mead and choicest wine. And all this termi- 
nates in a glacis of Mazurkas (for Mazovia has had the honour to give 
its name both to a dance and to what is most welcome after it), the su- 
gar-coated, slippery surface of which bears divers devices and moral 
sentences, doubtless for the better edification and timely warning of 
the coming, and generally, too eager assailants. 

Such is the tempting sight that every mansion in Poland presents on 
the eve of Easter. But the first herald, who comes to summon the 
stronghold to surrender, is not a warrior clad in steel, but a man of 
peace—the parish priest. He comes to pronounce a solemn benedic- 
tion on the feast, of which the faithful are going to partake “in the 
name of God,” and by sprinkling it with holy water, precludes the pos- 
sibility, according to common belief, of its becoming fulsome or noxious 
to health, as it might easily prove after a long period of rigid absti- 
nence. It must be added, however, that in this belief the Polish 
Vatels do not exactly participate, for it is a general habit with them to 
exempt their choicest and most delicate dishes from this ordeal, lest, 
by chance, the holy man should be carried too far by his zeal, and by 
giving a too copious swilling, should injure the external beauty of their 
pet performances. As in all temporals, a tithe of the good things he has 
thus consecrated, is awarded to him by traditional custom. But the 
most pleasing part of his office remains still to be told. By the time 
he has been performing his duty at the mansion of the landlord, the 
tenants and the peasants have congregated in the garden or the avenue, 
and with their baskets full of provisions given it the a nce of a 

lar market. The priest goes round with his sprinkler, and with a 
few drops of holy water, sends home many a pair as happy, perhaps 
much happier, than those who have been all this time looking from the 
massive balcony on the bustle and excitement of the scene below. 
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On Easter Sunday, after mass, the family and the guests having ga- 
thered round the boards of the entertainment, the host opens the busi- 
ness of the day, by cutting a cold egg into small thin slices; and by 
turns, — up with his plate to every one of the company, ex- 
changes usual congratulations, and ratifies them by eating one-half of 
a slice, whilst he offers the other half to his guest. After this cere- 
mony, which must needs be performed respectively by every one with 
every one present, comes the general and promiscuous attack on the 
savoury ramparts of the table. But large as the muster of the as- 
sailants may be, prodigiously destructive as the “iron indignation” of 
the knives and forks against the walls of the stronghold may prove— 
and although the appetites of the besieging party may reach that de- 
gree of voracity, which made Meceenas exclaim, ‘‘ Eight wild-boars 
roasted whole for a breakfast, and bat twelve persons there! Is this 
possible?” it will require several days of repeated onset before the 
walls of the city are levelled to the ground. Indeed, with the more 
opulent houses, it is a common rule to keep the Easter Feast open 
until Whit Sunday; and this continual banquetting during seven 
whole weeks, may give some idea of the bulk of provisions supplied 
at that period, and the unbounded hospitality of Polish Amphi- 
trions. 

To those who are interested in such matters, or who may feel ambi- 
tious of introducing some novelty into the sumptuous monotony of the 
Lord Mayor’s banquets, the following two instances of the prodi- 
gality of Apician art in Poland may prove both interesting and in- 
structive : 7 

‘* 1 was present yesterday,” says an old writer of Cracow, “ at the 
Easter Feast given by N. C., one of the magistrates of our town. On 
an immense table, covered with the finest cloth in the world, the cir- 
cumference of which might have afforded comfortable seats for at least 
one hundred persons, twelve massive silver dishes bore the weight of 
salt pork, sucking-pigs, spiced sausages, and pyramids of eggs, painted 
in varied colours and devices, but chiefly in red. A group of figures 
made of pastry and sugar represented the action and the plot of a 
comic play. Pilatus, for instance, was exhibited in the act of picking 
Mahomet’s pocket of a sausage,—evidently an epigram, since every 
body knows that neither Jew nor Mahometan is allowed to eat pork. A 
lamb of great beauty occupied the centre of the table. I would have 
given all the riches and dainties I saw there for the eyes of that pet 
creature, for they were nothing less than two precious diamonds, each 
of a nut’s size. I further remarked, large silver-gilt decanters and 
cruets with oil and vinegar. Four enormous pitchers, filled with old 
mead, stood amidst a host of golden cups. Silver plates, with pre- 
serves of all sorts of fruits, with which Providence has so bountifully 
enriched our country, formed another circle. Enamelled baskets con- 
tained musty bottles of choicest and rarest wines. But it is high time 
I should speak of the pastry, the cakes, and the tarts, the number 
and the names of which it were impossible to remember, The princi- 
pal cake was at least four yards in circumference, and one in height. 
Different figures adorned its edge. The speaking images of the twelve 
Apostles were distinguished from others by their size. Judas, with his 
yellow, saffron-coloured mustaches, amused me most. The figure of 
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Jesus Christ, holding a superb banner, stood erect in the centre of the 
cake. Over our Saviour’s head an angel, suspended by a wire scarcely 
perceptible, was seen directing his course towards Heaven, and drop- 
ping from his lips the following motto : ‘ Resurrexit sicut dixit, Alleluja.’ 
Other cakes represented profane or mythological subjects. I was ex- 
ceedingly with one called ‘ The Bath.’ In a lake, filled with 
white mead, gold and silver fishes were seen swimming. Nymphs were 
freely bathing amongst them, whilst a malicious Cupid sat on the brim 
of the cake, and shot his darts at their sparkling eyes, which they vainly 
strove to conceal.” 

An old almanac of the Duchy of Posen, from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, contains the following description : 

“This year the Palatine S. gave a splendid Easter Feast at De- 
reczyn, at which a great number of Polish and Lithuanian lords at- 
tended. A lamb, seasoned with Pistachio plums and other costly 
spices, was placed in the centre of the table. But only the ladies, the 
senators, the first dignitaries of the crown, and the clergy, were ad- 
mitted to partake of that delicate dish. On one side of the table, four 
colossal roasted wild-boars, and stuffed with pigs, sausages, and hams, 
were laid down and represented the seasons of the year. The cook 
exhibited the most masterly abilities in contriving to roast these huge 
animals entire. On the opposite side, twelve stags, with gilt antlers, 
and adorned with emblems of corresponding months, attracted general 
admiration. Smaller game, such as hares, rabbits, partridges, wood- 
cocks, and pheasants, filled their capacious insides. The prodigiously 
large cakes, the circumference of which could only be measured by 
yards, were fifty-two in number, to answer that of the weeks in the 
year. Three hundred and sixty-five babas, in honour of as many 
days, hedged the whole, and closed the circle of the year. In addi- 
tion to this, the same numbers and divisions were represented by four 
golden pitchers, filled with wine of King Batory’s time; twelve silver 
ones with King Sigismundus’ wine; fifty-two silver barrels with that 
of Cyprus, Spain, and Italy; three hundred and sixty-five hogsheads 
of Hungary; and lastly, a vat containing 8760 pints of mead, the 
number of hours in the annual revolution.” 

Several customs, that time has now obliterated, are mentioned in the 
old chronicles of Poland. The defaulter, for instance, who was not 
awake when merry peals at midnight announced and ushered in the 
Easter ‘festivity, forfeited the right of partaking in the banquet. He 
that of his own accord abstained from attending the feast, was reputed 
a bad Christian. A French writer asserts that people of the higher 
class used only to taste every dish pro forma, leaving the remainder to 
attendants and domestics. But considering the Polish propensity to 
banquet in common, and forego all constraint and etiquette on occa- 
sions of great solemnity, this looks like one of the many libels, which fo- 
reigners are apt to indulge in. Children of the servants and the serfs 
were wont to come in fancy dresses, and deliver their congratulations 
in prose or poetry, in Latin or the vernacular, and prescriptive custom 
gave them the right of appropriating to themselves as much of the pro- 


visions as they could carry away. Again, some peculiar virtue and in- 
fluence were attributed to each article of the fare provided. Thus sau- 
sages were considered as a preservative against the venom of serpents, 
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horse-radish against insects, and a wood-hen against poison. These 

fancies and delusions, for so our better knowledge must term them now, 

are worth noticing as characteristic of those happier times, when the 

Poles derived all their power, vigour, and poetical feelings from the 

very roughness and primitive artlessness of their society, and when 
They carved at the meal 


With gloves of steel, 
And they drank the red wine through the helmet barr'd. 











TO A MUTTON CHOP. 
BY JAMES KENNEY, ESQ. 


Dear little, modest, modicum, 
Of food for modest bard, 
Regaled with thee, deatus sum, 

Nor think my Fortune hard. 


Sauced in thy own free eeperous drops, 
Thy savour humble salt, 

With thee my gastronomic hopes 
Were never yet at fault. 


Warrant of appetite and health 
Art thou, while thee we relish, 

Nor heed the fantasies of wealth, 
That lordly boards embellish. 


Content with thee, the frowns of Fate 
Lightly our hearts remember ; 

——— toils not with thy weight 
Through nights of restless slumber. 


eee blue legion know 

Thy juicy fascination, 

Confess the charm, and bid us “ throw 
Drugs to the brute creation.” 


My brief compendious bill of fare, 
For more I would not press, 

Then Fortune, bounding thus my pray’r, 
Ah! do not leave me less. 


For bread and cheese (in cold conceit 
Let stoics prate about them), 
Albeit with kisses passing sweet, 
Are sorry fare without them. 


Oh ! then to cheer the Muse’s toil 
And keep our conscience quiet, 

My little unpretending broil, 

Be thou my staple diet. 
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LITERATURE. 


ARTHUR O’LEARY.* 


Wuat cataracts of literature come daily pouring from the press— 
whither it tends afterwards is marvellous enough, notwithstanding all 
the extent, and all the thirstiness of the human mind over which it has 
spread ; but whence it comes, is a far more wonderful, if not so im- 
portant, a consideration, The critic who sits beside the springs, and 
sees them flow, and tries to analyze their waters, can give us little ac- 
count of their origin as those who ask the question. From the garret 
in the city, to the tent in the desert—from the bright boudoir of the 
palace, to the cavern in the Kyber Pass, it comes incessantly—that 
tide, whose supply is inexhaustible, and whose demand is, providen- 
tially, as unsatistied. 

In the midst of such plenty, we naturally become fastidious about 
variety, but how seldom do we. find any thing that deserves the name. 
If the face of man answereth to the face of man in a mirror, so’ dues 
the mind of author to that of reader, and the latter is weary of the like- 
ness. Once, perhaps, in a season do we find novelty in a ‘‘ novel,” or 
an adventure in the ‘‘ adventures” that beset us; and we are therefore 
proportionately grateful to ‘*‘ Arthur O’Leary” for the union of both 
that he has given us in these quaint and original ‘ Loiterings” of his. 
This book consists of a series of powerfully told tales, illustrative of 
the shrewd and subtle observations on men and manners, with which 
they are interwoven. The personality of the author is very slightly 
connected with his travels; but the tissue of thought with which they 
are invested, forms, perhaps, the most valuable, if not the most enter- 
taining, part of the work. 

The Irish humour, of which Mr. Lever is such a master, appears to 
great advantage in these pages. After the introductory chapter, it is 
kept under strict control; and, whether “in the guise of Fancy laugh- 
ing, or of Fancy sad,” the Irish character is found imparting life and 
spirit, without prejudice to the individuality of the various subjects of 
which it professes to take cognizance. 

Here, then, is a new book. It is one which we think that Carlyle 
himself, the most rigid yet appreciative of critics, would acknowledge 
as such—genuine, fresh-hearted, and freely-flowing, from an abundant 
source. It isthe fifth or sixth from the same vivid writer, yet it has 
all the freshness and energy of a first production. It has also, perhaps, 
strangely enough, many of the faults of a young writer, but we are not 
disposed to dwell upon them, more especially as in the course of his 
sweeping career, Arthur O'Leary does not scruple to criticise himself. 

These ‘‘ Loiterings” lie among scenes familiar to every reader—but 
what of that? Who objects to Sterne, that his ‘* Sentimental Journey” 





*-Arthur O'Leary. By Mr. Lever. 3 vols. post 8vo, with illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. : as , 
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did not embrace the Caucasus, or to the voyageus “autour de sa 
chambre,” that he had not space enough ? objectivity, to use a 
stiff expression, of travels is soon exhausted, but the objectivity will 
always be as new and inexhaustible as the mind that can evolve it. 

This work seems as if it had been written at racing speed, but it is 
the hurry of the fountain, not of the fire-engine. The sparkling 
thoughts of men, manners, and morals, though gushed out, as if only 
to be gotten rid of, have their springs in deep and subtle research, and 
observation of human nature. The hero, however, seems to present 
these almost apologetically, and ever hastens onward to the stirring and 
eventful incident, or to the ludicrous situation, in which latter, especially, 
he seems to revel. Let the blasé traveller, or the young enthusiast, 
who visits the scenes of these loiterings, take them with him; and the 
one will find novelty and suggestion ; the other, revelation of many an 
intricate or obscure problem of life, and nota little valuable experience 
conveyed in the disguise of amusing gossip, and playful sarcasm. 

The anecdotes related by our hero, tell for the most part against 
himself, and thereby lose nothing of their piquancy ; indeed it is one 
of the most characteristic features of this, and of other works by the 
same author, that they owe nothing of their interest to personalities, 
nothing of their strength to bitterness. 

The tone of this book is healthy, cheerful, and earnest; moreover, 
pure in its morality, notwithstanding the various scenes in court, and 
camp, and cottage, wherein woman is here made to figure in almost 
every aspect of her life. But we shall better illustrate the character of 
this quaint, bold, animated book, by some quotations from its pages, 
than by any further observations of our own. 

The introduction, although abounding in humour, does not please us 
so much as the scenes to which it does mot introduce us. “ It’s a 
mighty purty entrance,” as our author’s countryman observed of the 
handsomely-arched drop at Kilmainham, ‘‘ only it leads out.” This 
introduction, we would fain hope, may some day re-appear in its pro- 
re place as a prelude to ‘‘ Arthur O’Leary’s” wanderings in other 
ands, and in another character. He is here presented to us as an in- 
timate friend of Ab del Kader’s, and a dinner guest in the polite circles 
of the Sandwich Islanders. We now find him taking luncheon upon 
‘* pickled negroes and potted squaws among the Caribs, and anon as- 
sisting a Bedouin dairy-maid to milk her camels in the desert.” 

This Arthur O’Leary, is a very amusing, and highly-coloured 
sketch in himself, but he is not the Arthur O’Leary with whom we loiter 
so pleasantly along the streets of Paris, or the banks of the Rhine. 
The latter, with some of the faults has most of the virtues of his coun- 
trymen—he is adventurous even to chivalrousness, yet he scoffs good- 
humouredly at his own enthusiasm; he is sanguine and sensitive, yet 
he makes merry with his own character; he is an ardent admirer of 
woman ; but he is as observant of her foibles, as he is appreciative of 
her virtues; the general aspect of his mind is humorous and joyous, 
but this is shadowed frequently by pathos and tenderness. On 
whole, we consider this work, notwithstanding the maturer popularity 
of its author, as one fullof promise as well as of power. 

Our observations have taken up so much space, that we have little 
to spare for their illustration by quotation. We cannot refrain, how- 
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ever, from introducing some specimens of the various styles with which 
the work abounds. 

Arthur O’Leary is an eccentric, and, what is more, an Irish eccen- 
tric. He has travelled far and wide, and learns, to his great indigna- 
tion, that the editor has availed himself of his travels and his eccentricity, 
to write a book about him. In consequence of this information, he 
appoints a meeting with his volunteer biographer in a letter, “ the 
writing of which resembled a species of rustic paling, curiously in- 
terwoven and gnarled, to which the thickness of the ink lent a need- 
less obscurity, giving to the whole the appearance of something like a 
child’s effort to draw a series of beetles and cockroaches with a blunt 
stick.” At this interview, after a glorious jollification, he presents the 
editor with his own MS., after a conversation in the best Harry Lorrequer 
style. The first chapter is the least attractive in the book, though en- 
livened with an accurate portrait of a character we have all encountered 
in the Rotterdam steamers—a broken down “‘ man-abont-town.” The 
following sketch is good : 


I like Holland ; it is the antipodes of France. No one is ever in a hurry 
here. Life moves on ina slow majestic stream, a little muddy and stagnant, 
perhaps, like one of their own canals, but you see no waves, no breakers—not 
an eddy, nor even a froth bubble breaks the surface. Even a Dutch child; as 
he steals oy, school, smoking his short pipe, has a mock air of thought 
about him. e great fat horses that wag along, trailing behind them some 


petty, insignificant truck, loaded with a little cask, not bigger than a ph race 
uadruped, 


man’s hemlet, look as though Erasmus was on, duty as aq 

and walking about his own native city in harness. It must be a glorious 
country to be born in. No one is ever in a passion ; and, as to honesty, who 
has energy enough to turn robber? ‘The eloquence, which in other lands 
might wind a man from his allegiance, would be tried in vain here. Ten mi- 
nutes’ talking would set any audience asleep, from Zetland to Antwerp. 
Smoking, beer-drinking, stupifying, and domino-playing, go on in summer, be- 
fore, in winter, within, the cafés, and every broad flat face you look upon, with 
its watery eyes and muddy complexion, seems like a coloured chart of the 
country that gave it birth. 

How all the industry that has enriched them, is ever performed—how all the 
cleanliness, for which their houses are conspicuous, is ever effected, no one can 
tell. Who ever saw a Dutchman labour? Every thing in Holland seems typified 
by one of their own drawbridges, which rises as a boat approaches, by invisible 
agency, and then remains patiently aloft, tillasufficiency of passengers arrives 
to restore it to its place, and Dutch gravity seems the grand centre of all pros- 
perity. 

One of the inhabitants of the country is thus described :-— 


Mynheer Hoogendorp, with his long Dutch pipe, and tall flagon, with its 
shining brass lid, looked the concentrated essence of a Hollander, and might 
have been hung out, as a sign of the country, from the steeple of Haarlem. 


There is an excellent sketch of a traveller’s perplexity, and a fo- 
reign minister’s responsibilities a little further, but we hurry on to 
O’ Kelly's tale. 

“ My grandfather was. in the Austrian service, and killed in'some old battle 


with the Turks. My father, Peter O’Kelly, was shot in a duel by an attorne 
from Youghal. Something about nailing his ear to the pump, I’ve heard tell 


was the cause of the row; for he came down to my father’s with a writ, or a 
process, or something of the kind. No matter—the thief had pluck in him ; 
and when Peter—my father that was—told him, he’d make a gentleman of him, 
and fight him, if he’d give up the bill of costs; why the temptation was too 
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strong to resist ; he pitched the papers into the fire, went out the same morn- 
ing, and faith he put in his bullet as fair, as if he was used to the perform- 
ance. 


This story is told in an apartment we have most of us seen, and 
some of us inhabited in Holland. . 


The room was of small dimensions, but seemed actually the boudoir of a 
lace. Rich cabinets in buhl, graced the walls, brilliant in all the costliness of 
tortoise-shell and silver inlaying ; bronzes of the rarest kind; pictures ; vases ; 
curtains of gorgeous damask covered the windows; and a chimney-piece of 
carved black oak, representing a pilgrimage, presented a depth of perspective, 
and a beauty of design, beyond any thing t had ever witnessed. The floor 
was covered with an old tapestry of Oudenarde, spread over a heavy Persian 
rug, into which the feet sank at every step, while a silver lamp of antique 
mould, threw a soft, mellow light, around, revolving on an axis, whose ma- 
chinery played a slow but soothing melody, delightfully in harmony with all 


about. 
. e * * 


“ That’s a pretty bit of carving there—that was done by Van Zoost, from a 
design of Schneider’s ; see how the lobsters are crawling over the tangled sea- 
sae there, and look how the leaves seem to fall heavy and flaccid, as if wet 
with spray. This is good, too—it was painted by Gherard Dow—“it is a por- 
trait of himself—he is making a study of that little boy who stands there on 
the table—see how he has disposed the light, so as to fall on the little fellow’s 
side, tipping him from the yellow curls of his round bullet head, to the angle 
of his white sabot. 

“ Yes, you're right, that is by Van Dyk; only a sketch to be sure, but. has 
all his manner. I like the Velasquez yonder better, but they both poeeees the 
same excellence. They, could represent dirth. Just see that dark fellow there, 
he’s no beauty you'll say, but regard him closely, and tell me, if he’s one, 
to take a liberty with ; look at his thin, clenched lip, and that long, thin, pointed 
chin, with its straight, stiff beard—can there be a doubt he was a gentleman ? 
Take care, gently, your elbow grazed it. That, is a specimen of the old Japan 
china—a lost art now, they cannot produce the blue colour, you see there, run- 
vm | into green. See, the flowers are laid on after the cup is baked, and the 
birds are a separate thing after all ; but come, this is, perhaps, tiresome work 
to you, follow me.” 


We would fain give O’Kelly’s diversified story entire; but must con- 
fine ourselves to the extract of a scene or two in different styles. 


A SMUGGLER’S CREW. 


To be sure they were a motley crew. The craft belonged to Flushing, and 
the skipper himself was a Fleming; the others were Kinsale fishermen. Os- 
tenders, men from the coast of Bretagny, a Norwegian pilot, and a negro, who 
acted as.cook. Their jovial style of life, the apparent good humour and good 
fellowship that subsisted among them, a dash of reckless, devil-may-care spirit, 
resembling a schoolboy’s love of fun—all captivated me; and when I found 
myself on board the ‘ Dart,’ as she lay at anchor under the shadow of the tall 
cliffs, and saw the crew burnishing up pistols and cutlasses, and making ready 
for a cruise, I had a proud heart when they told me, I might join, and be one 
among them. I suppose every boy has something in his nature that inclines 
him to adventure : it was strong enough in me, certainly. 

The hardy, weather-beaten faces i companions—their strong, muscular 
frames—their coarse uniform of striped Jersey wear, with black belts crossing 
on the chest—all attracted my admiration: and from the red bunting that 
floated at our gaff, to the brass swivels that peeped from our bows, the whole 
craft delighted me. 
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A STORM OFF THE COAST OF GALWAY. 


“It blew a whole gale from the south’ard and westward, and the sea ran 
mountains high, not the short jobble of a land-locked channel, but the heavy 
roll of the great Atlantic,—dark and frowning, swelling to an enormous height, 
and thundering away on the iron-bound coast to leeward, with a crash that 
made our hearts quiver. The ‘ Dart’ wasa pet sea-boat, but the waves swept 
her from stem to stern, and though nothing but a close-reefed topsail was bent, 
we went, spinning through the water at twelve knots. The a were 
battened down, and every preparation made for a rough night, for as the dark- 
ness increased, so did the gale. 

“The yes «vir fate is a dark and gloomy one. Let the breeze fall, let the 
blue sky and fleecy clouds lie mirrored on the glassy deep, and straight a boat 
is seen, sweeping along with sixteen oars, springing with every jerk of the 
strong arms to his capture. And when the white waves rise like mountains, 
and the lowering storm descends, sending tons of water across his decks, and 
wetting his highest riggin with the fleecy drift, he dares not cry for help ; the 
signal that would me of his distress, would be the knell to toll his ruin. We 
knew this well. ‘e felt that come what would, from others there was no- 
thingto be hoped. It was then, with agonizing suspense we watched the little 
craft, as she worked in the stormy sea; we saw that with every tack, we were 
losing. The strong land current that set in shore, told upon us at every 
reach : and when we went about, the dark and beetling cliffs, seemed actually 
ogg Teo us, and the wild cries of the sea-fowl, rang like a‘dirge in our 
ears. The small storm-jib we were obliged to set, sank us by the head, and 
at every pitch the little vessel seemed threatening to go down, bow foremost. 


Take by way of contrast 


A TABLE D’HOTE AT DRESDEN. 


The few guests already arrived have the air of habitués ; they are chatting 
together when you enter, but they conceive it necessary todo the honours of 
the place to astranger, and at once include ‘you in the conversation ; a word 
or two suffices, and you see that they are not chance folk, whom hunger has 
overtaken at the door, but daily visitors, who know the house and appreciate 
it. The table itself is far from large—at most sixteen persons could sit down 
at it; the usual number is about twelve or fourteen. There is, if it be sum- 
mer, a delicious bouquet in the midst ; and the snowy whiteness of the cloth, 
and the clear lustre of the water, strike you instantly. The covers are as 
bright as when they left the hands ofthe silversmith, and the temperature of 
the room at once shows that nothing has been neglected that can contribute 
to the comfort of the guests. The very plash of the fountain is a grateful 
sound, and the long necks of the hock-bottles, reposing in the little basin, 
have an air of luxury far from unpleasing ; while the champagne indulges its 
more southern character in the ice-pails in the shade, a sweet, faint odour of 
pine-apples and nectarines is diffused about; nor am I disposed to quarrel 
with the chance view I catch between the orange-trees, of a window, where as- 
paragus, game, oranges, and melons, are grouped confusedly together, yet with 
a harmony of colour and effect Schneider would have gloried in. 

There is a noiseless activity about—a certain air of preparation—not such as 
by bustle can interfere with the placid enjoyment you feel, but something which 
denotes care and skill ; you feel, in fact, that impatience on your part would 
only militate against your own interest, and that, when the moment arrives for 
serving, the rs has then received the last finishing touch of the artist. 
By this time the company are assembled ; the majority are men, but there are 
four or five ladies. They are en chapeau too ; but it is a toilet that shows 
taste and elegance, and the freshness—that delightful characteristic of foreign 
dress—the freshness, of their light muslin dresses—is in keeping with all about. 
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Then follows that little, pleasant, bustle of meeting; the interchange of a 
delightful. 


number of small courtesies, which cost little, but are very 


The “Souvenir of the France” at Brussels is excellent throughout.— 
here are one or two sketches taken almost at random :— 

You may dine in the long salon, en cabinet, in the en, or in the summer- 
house over the lake, where the carp is flapping his are the clear-water, the 
twin-brother of him at table : the garden beneath sends up its delicious odours 
from beds of every brilliant hue; the sheep are moving homeward along the 
distant hills, to the tinkle of the faint bell ; the plash of an oar disturbs the 
calm water, as the fisherman skims along the lake ; and the subdued murmurs 
of the little village all. come floating in the air—pleasant sounds, and full of 
home thoughts. Well, well; to be sure I am a bachelor, and know nothing 
of such matters ; but it strikes me I should like to be married now and then, 
and go eat my wedding-dinner at Boitsfort! —__. 

” * * * * 

“ How charming! Bon soir,” said she, and I closed the door. 

What dreams were mine that night! What delightful visions of lake scenery 
and Polish countesses,—and mountain gorges and blue eyes,—of deep ravines, 
and lovely forms! I thought we were sailing up Lough Corrib ; the moon 
was up, spangling and flecking the rippling lake ; the night was still and calm, 
not asound save the cuckoo was beard breaking the silence ; as I listened and 
rs Ber I thought, instead of her wonted note, her cry was ever, “ Je mar- 
que oi.” 


The “ Fragment of Chateau Life” is in Harry Lorrequer’s best style. 
The unintentional elopement to the Belgian Gretna Green, is so 
as a whole, that we cannot dissect it; and, after all, these headless, tail- 
less quotations give us little idea of the book whence they are sub- 
tracted, as the Athenian’s brick conyeyed of the dwelling-house it was 
meant to afford a sample of. The “Duel at Bonn” is very good, 
as also the siege which an Englishman underwent from his lionizing coun- 
trymen in a house he inhabited that once belonged to Vandyk. 


“‘ Alas !” thought I, “ if, as some learned persons suppose, individuals be re- 
cognizable in the next world, what a melancholy time of it will be yours, poor 
Vandyk! If they make all this hubbub about the house you lived in, what 
will they do about your fleshy tabernacle ?” 

As the seasonj advanced, the crowds increased, and, as autumn began, the 
conflicting currents to and from the Rhine all met in my bedroom. There 
took place all, the rendezvous of Europe. Runaway daughters there first re- 
gente in ’s arms, and profligate sons promised amendment for the future. 

yself jad my wife were passed by unnoticed and disregarded amid this tumult 
of recognition and salutation. We were emaciated like skeletons : our meals we 
eat when we could, like soldiers on a retreat ; and we slept in ourclothes, not 
knowing at what moment the enemy might be upon us. Locks, bolts, and 
bars were ineffectual : our resistance only increased curiosity, and our garrison 
‘was ever open to bribery. 


But we have “ loitered” already too long with our author, and must 


take leave of the pleasantest of travelling companions, with a few ran- 
dom touches from his journal. 


THE BURSCHEN. 
Laugh, then, if you will, at the strange figures, whose uncouth costumes of 


cap and jack-boot bespeak them a hybrid, between a civilian and a soldier. 
The exterior is, after all, no bad type of what lies within—its contradictions 
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are indeed scarcely a. The spectacles and moustaches—the note-book 
beneath the arm, and sabre at the side—the ink-bottle at the button-hole, 
and the spurs jingling at the heels, are all the outward signs of that extraordi- 
nary mixture of t industry and hot-headed rashness—of matter-of-fact 
shrewdness and poetic fervour—and, lastly, of the most forgiving temper, al- 
lied to an uerable propensity for duelling. Laugh if you will at him— 
but he is a fine fellow for all that ; and, despite all the contrarieties of his nature, 
has the seed of those virtues which, in the peaceful life of his native country, 
grow. up into the ripe fruits of manly truth and honesty. . 


THEIR LANGUAGE. 


German, except spoken by a Saxon Madchen, invariably suggests the idea 
of a row to an uninterested bystander ; and, if Goethe himself were to recite 
his ballads before an eg audience, I'd venture long odds they’d accuse 
him of blasphemy. Welsh and Irish are soft zephyrs compared to it. — 


The chapters on the “ Watering Places” are full of useful knowledge 
and graphic picture. Take a gaming-table at Baden Baden :— 


THE CURSAAL, AND ITS COMPANY. 


Englishmen keep their solemnity and respectful deportment for a church ; 
foreigners reserve theirs for a gambling-table. Never was I more struck than by 
the decorous stillness, and well-bred quietness of the room in which the 
highest play went forward. All the animation of French character—all the 
bluntness of German—all the impetuosity of the Italian, or the violent rash- 
ness of the Russian—were calmed down and subdued beneath the influence of 
the great ion ; and it seemed as though the devil would not accept the 
homage of his votaries if not rendered with the well-bred manners of true 
gentlemen. It was not enough that men should be ruined; they should be 
ruined ; they should be pe with easy propriety and good breeding. What- 
ever their hearts might feel, their faces should express no discomfiture ; though 
their head should ache, and their hand should tremble, the lip must be taught 
to e! “‘ rouge” or “noir,” without any emotion. 

I do not scruple to own that all this decorum was more dreadful than any 
scene of wild violence or excitement, The forced calmness—the pent-up 
passion might be kept from any outbreak of words, but no training could com- 
pletely subdue the emotions which speak by the bloodshot eye, the quivering 
cheek, the livid lip. 

No man’s heart is consecrated so entirely to one passion as a gambler’s. 
Hope, with him, usurps the place of every thet feeling. Hope, however rude 
the shocks it meets from disappointment, however beaten and baffled, is still 
there ; the flame may waste down to a few embers ; but a single spark may 
live amid the ashes ; but it is enough to kindle up into a blaze before the 
breath of fortune. 

The character of one of England’s fashion-leaders—the outlaw of his 
own country, the récherché of Baden :— 

Their connexion by family with persons of rank and condition, is a kind of 
life-buoy of which no shipwreck of fortune deprives them, and long after less 
well known people have sunk to the bottom, they are to be found floating on 
the surface of society. In this way, they form a kind of “ Pont de Diable 
between persons of character, and persons of none—they are the narrow 
isthmus, connecting the main land with the low reef of rocks beyond it. 

These men are the tame elephants of the swindling world, who provide the 


game, though they never seem to care for the sport. Too cautious of reputa- 
tion to become active agents in these transactions, they introduce the unsus- 
pecting traveller into those haunts, and among those where ruin is rife; and as 
the sheriff consigns the criminal to the attentions of the hangman, so these wor- 
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thies halt at the “drop,” and would scorn, with-indignation, the idea of exer- 
cising the last office of the law. | 

Far from this ; they are eloquent in their denunciations of play. Such sound 
morality as theirs cannot be ——— at any price; the dangers tha< beset 


young men coming abroad—the risk of chance acquaintance—the folly of asso- 
ciating with persons not known, form tbe staple of their converse—which, lest 
it should seem too cynical in its attack on ‘pleasure, is relieved by that admir- 
able statement so popular in certain circles, “ You know a man of the world 
must see every thing for himself, so that though I say ‘don’t gamble, I never 
said, don’t frequent the Cursaal—though I bade you avoid play, I did not say 
shun blacklegs.” It is pretty much like desiring a man not take the ‘yellow 
fever, but to be sure to pass an autumn on the coast of Africa! , 


That singular establishment at Frankfort, “the Reco House,” 
affords opportunity for an anecdote that reminds us of the “ Diary of a 
late Physician.” The story of Baron Von Elgenheim is full of 
interest, but we cannot trespass further on the space allowed us. We 
ve leave of our travelling erro with our best wishes and 

will, and hope, ere long, he may again join com with the 
original of Cruikshank’s admirable aiekeal | ws as 





GENERAL POLLOCK’S CAMPAIGN IN AFFGHANISTAN.* 


Here is a volume which must at once take its place beside those of 
Lady Sale and Lieut. Eyre, to which it forms the natural and neces- 
sary sequel—they being no more complete without Lieut. Greenwood’s 
dénouement to the drama, than ié will be in their absence. It narrates, 
in the words and with the appliances of an eye-witness, the details, 
both personal and professional, of that glorious but terrible “‘ measure 
of revenge,” which it was the lot of General Pollock and his gallant 
band to inflict on the assassins of Cabool. The tale is infinitely better 
for being a ‘‘ plain, unvarnished” one; its critical defects of construc- 
tion are, in fact, the best guarantee of its truth. It seems to have been 
written down in the very phrases in which the author would be likely 
to relate it over his own fireside; and though some of them may have 
an uncouth air to the critical and fastidious eye when encountered in 
print, they will be welcomed on that very account, as the surest 
evidence of that verity which is ‘‘the one thing needful” in cases of 
this nature. 

It is quite unnecessary for us to enter into any detailed discussion 
of the contents of this volume, because the general features of its sub- 
ject must be familiar to the recollection of most of our readers, so far 
as regards the military movements of the campaign. But the chief 
points of interest will be found in those personal anecdotes and de- 
scriptions which only find their way to the pubiic curiosity through the 
medium of works of this nature. As the book can scarcely be in the 
hands of our readers, we shall do them an acceptable service by offering 
a few examples of the kind of “ Narrative” they may expect. 


The following three remarkable personal traits occur in the space of 


as many pages. 





* Narrative of the Late Victorious Campaign in Affghanistan, under General 
Pollock, &c. By Lieut. Greenwood, H.M. 31st Regiment. 1 vol, 
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The little Goorkhas, who filled the ranks of Broadfoot’s sappers, behaved 

a) splendidly. Far in the a bulky Afightes parties arden these 

inutive warriors, driving strong ies them. 
Love'qan mahal, there inly not five feet high, perform a most 
gallant act. A number of them had an outpost of the enemy, which 
was commanded by a height in their possession behind it. The sappers, by 
their well-directed fire, soon drove the detached Affghans from their post to 
that of their friends above. A chief, who was on horseback, did not retire for 
some time, but continued bravely at his post. Two or three of the Goorkhas, 
however, having approached him unpleasantly near, he turned his horse’s head 
and galloped up the eminence on which his men had retreated. The little 
Nepaulese, whom I have mentioned, ran forward, and taking a long aim at the 
chief, who was galloping full speed, at least a hundred yards’ distance from 
him, fired, and tumbled horse and man over and over each other, until they 
reached the bottom of the hill. The Affghans immediately commenced a fu- 
rious fire from above, to prevent the body of their chief from being despoiled : 
but the little Goorkha, caring no more for their bullets than if they had been 
so many snowballs, ran to the spot, and coollytaking out his knife, very deli- 
berately hacked the fellow’s head off, bringing that, his sword, and his horse, 
away intriumph. The horse was a very fine animal, but unfortunately was 
struck in the shoulder by the Goorkha’s ball, which had passed through the 
man’s thigh, and thus brought them down together. 

The Affghans had a mm body of cavalry in the field, which were charged 
and utterly overthrown by H.M. 3d Dragoons and the Ist Light Cavalry. A 
dragoon, while riding at a chief whose trappings were of the most costly de- 
scription, had his horse shot under him by a pistol from the Affghan. The 
soldier fell with his charger, but quickly disengaging himself from the disabled 
animal, he passed his sword ee the chief’s body. Then vaulting on his 
horse, he continued the charge with his comrades, and brought the gallant Aff- 
ghan steed, with his magnificent comparisons safely into camp. 

The Resaldar, or native commandant of Tait’s irregular horse, also per- 
formed a most splendid action. He had gone with a number of his men 
round a narrow track, in order to take a large body of Affghan horse in flank. 
But, on arriving close to them, a broad and deep ravine, which had not before 
been perceived, was found to intervene between the belligerents. The horses 
of the sowars* could not get over such a place; but the gallant Resaldar, 
being mounted on a splendid Arab, made a dash over the yawning gulf, and 
cut his way right and left through the enemy and back again, before they had 
recovered from their astonishment. The heroic Mussulman took the leap 
back and rejoined his men in safety, having killed five Affghans in his despe- 
rate charge in less time than I have taken to tell the story. For this achieve- 
ment he was afterwards very properly rewarded with the decoration of British 
India, 

A considerable amount of amusement, as well as utility is added to 
this volume, by the writer having made it the medium of his recollec- 
tion of seven years’ service in India, previously to the stirring events 
which give the chief attraction to the work. These recollections touch 
upon all the usual features of Anglo-Indian life, and are written in the 
same natural and easy vein which marks the more important portion 
of the narrative. There are also some useful hints to young aspirants 
for Indian wealth and honours; many interesting illustrations of scenes 
referred to in the chief narrative ; and a good map of the exact route 


of the British army during the campaign. 





* Troopers, 
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SPAIN UNDER CHARLES THE SECOND.* 


_ Tue success which some five years since attended this very interest- 
ing work, extracted from the numerous papers and des ahs of the 
noble historian’s immediate ancestor in the fifth degree, has been such 
as to call for this second and enlarged edition. We need hardly recall 
to the reader’s recollection, that the events which these documents em- 
brace extend over the ten years of a period most interesting in Spani 
affairs generally, and having no slight influence upon those of the rest 
of Europe; we allude to the times which immediately preceded the 
extinction of the Austrian dynasty in that misused and ill-governed 
country, which seems at the present day as badly off as ever. These ex- 
tracts from the Chevening papers are increased by various additions, 
bringing forward occasionally new facts, and generally elucidatory of 
those already recorded. It is a curious circumstance that, as long ago 
as 1690, the name of a Mr. Oliver Hill should be most prominently 
mixed up with the “ Post-office Reform” of that day, and that he 
should have met with an opposition quite as determined as that which 
in our own time seems literally to have exchanged “ a Rowland for an 
Oliver.” This little work will of course find a place in every library at 
all connected with historical literature. 





FIFTY DAYS ON BOARD A SLAVE-SHIP.+ 


Tuis pamphlet—for it is no more—will, if extensively read, and 
pondered in a spirit of common, not to say Christian, humanity, do 
more good in the way of practical results towards the suppression of 
the slave-trade, than fifty meetings at Exeter Hall; unless, indeed, 
one of those meetings should pass a resolution to purchase a right of 
publishing it at a price which will send it beneath every roof in the 
land, and thus make them ring with mingled shame and indignation. 
This, then, is the end of our twenty years of toil, and twenty millions 
of money—that the trade in human flesh and blood is pursued as ex- 
tensively as ever, with this especial difference, that the details of its 
attendant horrors are more frightful than they were before it was 
‘‘ suppressed,” and that you cannot even carry into effect the pro- 
visions which have been made for stopping it, without multiplying 
fourfold the miseries of its victims! It appears that in the spring of 
last year the author, who was at that time, and still is, chaplain of 
the Cleopatra, volunteered to go on board a slaver that the Cleopatra 
had captured in the Mozambique Channel, containing four hundred 
and forty-seven negroes, who had been brought from the coast of 
Africa, to be sold as slaves. Immediately on the capture being 
effected, the vessel was despatched to the Cape of Good Hope, there 





* Spain Under Charles the Second. By Lord Mahon. 
+ Fifty Days on Board a Slave-ship in the Mozambique Channel in April, May, 
1843, By the Rev. Pascoe Grenfell Chaplain of the Cleopatra. 
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to be condemned, and her unhappy cargo to be set at liberty. And 
the author having, as we have said, volunteered to make the voyage 
as interpreter between the Spanish and Portuguese part of the crew 
and the Englishjwho were put on board to work the prize,—gives an 
account of the scenes he witnessed during the fifty days occupied by 
the voyage to the Cape. And such a relation, the early history of the 
slave-trade itself can scarcely parallel. The details of the circum- 
stances under which a hundred and seventy-five of these wretched 
captives died during the voyage—died, be it observed, under the 
hands of their saviours and liberators !—are too terrible to be quoted. 
Suffice it to say, that it is more than questionable whether they had 
not better have remained in the hands of their first possessors, and 
whether ‘‘ Save us from our friends!” is not as pregnant a proverb. on 
the coast of Africa as elsewhere. Certain it is (and the demonstra- 
tion of this fact is what gives value to this narrative), that the mea- 
sures taken for the “sme of the trade are utterly fallacious, and 
that not seldom they do but aggravate the evils they were intended to 


cure, 





TWO YEARS IN FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND.* 


A LIvELy and spirited account of the thoughts and feelings of as 
lively and spirited a young lady, during a temporary sojourn on the 
continent, detailed in some forty epistles to her mamma in Lancashire. 
A little of the bas bleu, a little of the philosophe, and ‘a greater 
lover of freedom than is to be tolerated even by Whigs,” she gives us 
her *‘ thoughts, impressions, and sketches,” which cannot fail to amuse, 
though some of her inferences from the facts and scenes which came 
under her observation, will necessarily raise an occasional smile, not 
ante of the same description as that which it is her intention to excite. 

uring her stay in the French metropolis, she is successively the in- 
mate of three bcarding-schools and a boarding-house, and her 
‘‘ sketches” of those into whose society she is then thrown are not 
among the least entertaining portions of her book. The most interest- 
ing part of the work is, perhaps, the account she gives of the veteran 
Marshal Macdonald, one of the best as well as bravest of Napoleon’s 
generals. From this gallant old officer (a descendant of the clan with 
which her second baptismal appellation induces us to suppose the fair“ 
lady to be connected) she seems to have received much attention, and 
to have met at his table Oudinoft, and other of the Revolutionary he- 
roes, scarcely less distinguished. The conversations which passed on 
these occasions are frequently detailed very agreeably, especially the 
account of Dumourier’s two female aides-de-camp with the description 
of whom, she is a little puzzled to decide whether she is most “‘ inte- 
rested, amused, or made sad.” From this part of the book we extract 
the following anecdote of Sir Walter Scott’s visit to the Marshal, at the 
time when he was in Paris collecting materials for his “‘ Life of Napo- 
Teon”—a work, by the way, which she informs us, most of the guests 





_ * Two Years in France and Switzerland. By Martha Macdonald Lamont. 
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assembled, when she was present, condemned altogether, while the ve- 
teran himself spoke in its defence. 


He then related to me that when Sir Walter was in Paris, collecting mate- 
rials for his book, he had visited him, he having had an introduction from some 
Scotch friend. ofhis. He told him many anecdotes of Napoleon from his own 
personal knowledge, and desired him to make a note of them, but Sir Walter 
replied that he could trust to his memory. “None of those traits which I re- 
lated to him did I find in his work,” he added. Scott was very far from pos- 
sessing fluency in French conversation, and seemed only to understand what 
was distinctly spoken and addressed to himself; this deprived him of the 

wer of making use of much that would have given life to the character of 

is hero amidst the long historical details. Marshal Macdonald invited to 
meet him at dinner all the distinguished persons who had known Napoleon 
most intimately ; every one was most eager and happy to tell Sir Walter some- 
thing of their great master, but he, overwhelmed and confounded amidst their 
French vivacity, and driven to despair by the volubility of their foreign 
tongues, told the Marshal afterwards, that he had actually not understood a 
single word that was said about the Emperor, during the whole evening. And 
thus the good-natured attempts to get him the best information a vive voir, 
ended in a hearty laugh on the parts of both host and guest, both, with all their 
great talents, equally endowed with a happy disposition of enjoying the 
amusing and the ludicrous. 


In the course of her trip she visits the field of Waterloo, where she is 
equally scandalized by the ‘* Dutch Lion,” and the monument to Lord 
Anglesea’s leg. The former she describes as 


More contemptible than Bottom’s, which “ roared like any sucking dove ;” 
when I think of the thousands of brave men who fell at Waterloo, and that 
that monstrous thing was raised to commemorate one man’s wound, As to 
the leg, where men lost their lives it is bad taste, to say the least of it, for a 
nobleman to place theloss of it by the side of the monuments dedicated to their 
memory. 


But, as it is not uncommon with many of those who partake her ad- 
miration of “a greater degree of freedom than is tolerated even by 
Whigs,” Waterloo does not seem to have inspired her with any great 
degree of enthusiasm, and she is perhaps, the only author who ever gave 
a description of it, without the slightest allusion to the person who 
won the battle. Notwithstanding this little omission, however, and a 
trifling mistake (very excusable in a Lady Critic) when she censures 
our Liturgy for applying the epithet ‘* Religious” to the Soverefgn in 
one of its prayers, it would be unjust to deny her the praise of exhi- 
biting throughout, amiable (if perhaps a Jittle too “ liberal”) senti- 
ments, and a kind and womanly disposition. She will, we are sure, 
be glad to learn by a reference to the Latin dictionary, that the word 
which she considers to be so much misapplied is used then (like the 
word ‘* prevent” in another collect) only in its primitive sense, and 
simply implies the sacredness and inviolability of the Royal Person, 
without any necessary connexion with piety of disposition. 

We take our leave of this lady with great goodhumour; she has a 
lively and spirited style of writing, observation, and lady-like senti- 
ments and feelings, as well as goodnature, which have conjoined to 
produce a very readable and agreeable little volume. May we trespass 
so far on the last-mentioned quality, in parting, as to trust she will 
excuse us if we venture to hint that poetry is decidedly not her forte. 
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Blank verse is very difficult to manage even with a practised ear. Let 
her be assured that such lines as . 
Say have I 
Left them ignorant that it must come ?—No! 
Yet their terrors and their tremblings now tell, &c. 


Sed do not venture to decide her question as to “ Hannibal, Mac- 
onald, and Suwarrow,” which she herself suspects to be ‘‘a little 
blankish”), are not metrical, though the syllables may ‘‘ run ten upon 
the fingers,” and that however “ the stern, staunch, and daring repub- 
licanism of the blind old man” might have sympathized with her ‘* ha- 
tred of autocrats of all kinds,” and her abomination of * flattery of 
the governing,” we must doubt if John Milton’s respect for her 
patriotism would have been, in any great degree, extended to her 


poetry. 





AGATHONIA.* 


In these times, such a work as “ Agathonia” is a rarity. It unites 
three decided elements of non-success—poetry, philosophy, and ro- 
mance; and yet we should -not be surprised to find the wonders pre- 
dicted in its favour, fully accomplished. In every page, the influence 
of deep feeling and refined taste conciliates the objections of even the 
most matter-of-fact reader; and since the graceful and philosophical 
fictions of Bernardin de St, Pierre took possession of the public mind, 
we know of nothing written to be compared to ‘‘ The Indian Cottage” 
and “ Paul and Virginia,” than “ Agathonia.” 

The following passage may serve as a specimen of the Janguage 
and tone. 

(A venerable Christian hostage has been brought into the presence 
of the Emir of Rhodes, who inquires whether he has ascertained the 
motive of his capture.) 

“The fool Ob ees his neighbour of his faults—the wise man his con- 
science,” replied’ Telephus, in the words of the eastern philosopher. “ Mine 
tells me Ihave done no wrong. I have patience for the issue !” 

“ Yet surely thou must have accused me of cruelty in taking thee from thy 
house and home ?” said the Emir. 

It is written of one whom the Koran of thy prophet honoureth as an en- 
lightener of nations,” resumed the Greek, “that on a time, the master of Lok- 
man bestowed on him a bitter melon, whereof he ate, as though unconscious 
of its bitterness. Then mocked him the master, saying, ‘ Perceivest thou not 
that the melon is bitter?’ ‘ Yea, lord,’ was the answer of Lokman , ‘ but in 
my time I have eaten many fruits at thy hand, and am bound to accept, 
unquestioning, this one unpalatable.’” 

en Othman, schooled by a lesson sanctified by the name of his prophet, 
commanded that the sojourn of the Christians in the citadel should be cared 
for as the sojourn of an envoy of kings. 

But in a mild voice, Telephus rvs at him, saying, “ Though silken carpets 
be spread under my feet, and cushions of camel’s hair under my limbs, and 
though [my food be served in vessels of the gold of Ophyr, like a Satrap’s 
feast,—what profiteth? There is health for the old man in his green valley 
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where the music of the running stream is as the voice of God, and the balm 
summer atmosphere as the breath of nature. But within thy sunless 

I perish: My heart will sicken after the flowers and herbs, and dumb things 
cherished of my hand! Nor marvel that one about to embark on the dead 
ocean of eternity, should find joy in the purple shells that glitter on the shore. 
For as the infancy of the life immortal is the old age of man, whose simplicity 
together with the gifts vouchsafed by the mercies of Providence.” 

“ Bitter at every age is the hour of captivity!” replied the Emir, “ but bitter 
as the waters of Marah to a warrior like Velid my son.” 

“It is not for myself alone I plead,” resumed Telephus. But in my suf- 
ferings, many suffer! The hearth is quenched at Larnaca ; and there be none 
to heal the sick, or succour the sorrowful, No board so poor, but there be 
poorer to feed upon its crumbs. Restore, therefore, the old man to the duties 
of his declining years ; and the thankfulness of his people be thy reward!” 

Then, moved in his soul, the Emir inclined to compassion. But an evil 


chance willed it, that while averting his eyes from the supplicating glances of 


the captive, they fell upon a weapon han ing to the wall—a sabre of boyhood 
—a little one—which the strong arm of Velid had outgrown ; and which hung 
there as a token of his son—his son whom he was to behold no more ! 

Then contracted, as by a spasm of vengeance, the heart of the Emir; and 
hoarse and broken was his voice, as turning with a gesture of authority towards 
the Ascalonian guard, he exclaimed, ,“ Remove this man! — He troubleth 
me!” 





MODERN EGYPT AND THEBES:* 


THOUGH on a somewhat cumbrous scale, this is the best of all Mr. 
Murray’s Handbooks ;. but it must not claim to be ranked in a higher 
category than the one just named; ner need it desire to do so, either 
in respect of utility or entertainment, The work may be regarded as 
a new and greatly enlarged edition of the author’s excellent description 
of “* Egypt and Thebes” which was published nearly twenty years ago 
—an edition adapted to the great changes that have since then taken 
place in the country itself, and those still greater ones which have at- 
tended the “appliances and means” of reaching and traversing it. 
Steam and the overland route to India have together rendered Egypt a 
common place; but it still remains the most impressive and interesting 
one extant; and there is no portion of it, or of the means of travers- 
ing it, that is not minutely set forth and described in these volumes. 
Indeed they would form one of the most valuable and entertaining 
books of travel extant, if it were not that they are rather the results of 
travel, and want that consecutive interest which nothing but a pro- 
gressing narrative can achieve. Still they form, with the vast body of 
useful collateral information included in them, perhaps the very best 
book of its class that the growing call for such works has hitherto pro- 
duced, The volumes are illustrated by a large number of wood-cuts, 
an excellent map of Egypt, a copious vocabulary of the English and 
Arabic languages, and some curious and highly interesting hints ‘on 
hieroglyphics ; and whoever henceforth undertakes to explore Egypt 
without providing themselves with this work as a travelling companion, 
will have cause to regret his mistake. 











* Modern Egypt and Thebes. Being a Description of Egypt, including the re- 
Tae information for travellers in that country. By Sir Gardener Wilkinson, 
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RESULTS OF READING,* 


Tue title of this work unluckily expresses something very like the 
opposite of what it intends and what the book offers. Instead, as 
might be expected, of presenting its readers with thoughts and reflec- 
tions, “ the results of reading,” it presents them with a large body of 
very excellent “reading made easy”—that is to say, made accessible, 
by bringing it together from various and not always ordinary sources. 
We do not complain of this ; quite the reverse; but the equivocation, 
or rather the manifest error of the title, will greatly impair its utility, 
by placing the book in the hands of those who do not want it, and 
keeping it from those who do. The work too, is in other respects sadly 
deficient in plan and arrangement, each chapter of it being neither 
more nor less than a number of passages put together without form 
or order of any kind, and having no reference to each other beyond 
the fact of their general subject being the same. » Neither can we 
congratulate the compiler on the taste and judgment he has exercised 
in the choice of his extracts. The common-place book from which he 
has selected them is evidently too literally answerable to its title. The 
book is well intended ; but the age has outgrown this kind of book- 
making. 





MUSIC. 
THE MAESTRO. 


A coop musical periodical has long been much wanted in this 
country. France and Germany possess several very creditable ones, 
and other states, having any pretension to musical taste, can boast of 
some publication representing the state of musical science there. But 
in England we have nothing, and have had nothing worthy of music, 
er of its professors. An attempt, however, is now being made to sup- 
ply this desideratum in a weekly periodical, bearing the imposing title 
of ‘The Maestro.” If cheapness will do all that is required, our new 
cotemporary is secure of success; for the proprietors have issued eight 
folio sheets of letter-press, a clever song by the celebrated harpist De 
Witte, and a set of quadrilles from ‘‘ [| Fantasma” arranged by Mu- 
sard (both of which are engraved) at the price of one shilling. This is 


deserving encouragement. 





* Results of Reading. By J. Stanford Caldwell, M.A., Barrister-at-law. 1 vol. 
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